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I N Volume XIV. of tliis Journal, page 319, Dr. Burgess calls attention to tlie importance of 
scholars preparing geographical lists from the IfiMsas, Purdnas, Eoslias, and other 
available sources of information, as a means to the better elucidation of the Ancient 
Geography of India. Following this suggestion Dr. J. P. Fleet prepared a list of geographical 
names found in the Brlhat-Samhitd, and published it in this Journal, Vol. XXII. page 169. 

I now give a list of geographical names found in the Bhdgavata Purdm, The references 


are to the Bombay Edition. 

Abhira, a country and people, I. 10, 35 ; 
II. 4, 18. 

Aianilbha : = commentary says Bharatavar- 
sha, XI. 2, 24. 

AlakA a city on Bhhteshagiri, IV. 6, 23. 
Alakanand^, a river flowing by Alaka, a name 
for the Ganga, IV. 6, 24 ; XI. 29, 42. 
Ambashtha; a country, X. 83, 23. 

Anartta, or Anarta, a country = Dwarak^desa, 
com., I. 10, 35; 1. 11, 1; IX. 3, 28; 
X. 52, 15; X. 53, 6; X. 67, 4; X. 71, 21; 
X. 82, 13 ; X. 86, 20. 

Anarttapuri, a city, the capital of Anartta, = 
Dwaraka, I. 14, 25. 

Andhas ; a river, V. 19, 18. 

Andhaka; a people, L 11, 11; I. 14, 25; 
II. 4, 20 ; III. 3, 25 ; X. 1, 69 ; X. 45, 15; 
X. 80, 11 ; X. 80, 16 ; X. 83, 5 ; XL 30, 18. 
Andhra, a people, II. 4, 18 ; IX. 20, 30 ; 
IX. 23, 5. 

Anga ; a country, IX. 23, 5. 

Animishakshetra, a hslietra, called in com. 

Vaisnavakshetra, I. 1, 4. 

Arbuda ; a country, XI. 30, 18. 

Arha, a country, I. 11, 11 ; I. 14, 25. 

Arua, a country, X. 86, 20. 

Arya, a river, X. 79, 20. 


Aryavarta, a country between the Vindhyaand 
the Himdlaya mountains, IX. 6, 5 ; IX. 16, 22. 
Asikni ; a river, V. 19, 18. 

Avanti, a city, X. 45, 81 ; X. 58, 30 ; XI. 
23, 6 ; XI. 23, 31. 

Avartana; a subdivision of Jambudvipa, V. 
19, 30. 

Avatoda ; a river, V. 19, 18. 

Ayodhya ; a city, IX. 8, 19. 

Badari, a sacred place, III. 4, 4 ; Badarikasram, 
VII. 11, 6 ; containing Narayanasrama, IX. 
3, 36 ; XL 29, 41 ; Badary^srama, III. 4, 
21 ; III. 14, 32 ; X. 52, 4. 

Balhika, a people, X. 82, 26. 

Barbara, a people, IX. 8, 5. 

Barhishmati, a city in Brahmavarta, HI. 22, 
29 ; III. 22, 32. 

Bhadrasva, a continent, 1. 16, 13, 

Bharata, a country, 1. 16, 13 ; Bharatavarsha, 
III. 1, 20; X. 87,6. 

Bhimarathi, a river, V. 19, 18 ; X. 79, 12. 
Bhogavati, a mythical city, I. 11, 31. 

Bhoja, a country and people, I. 11, 11 ; I. 14, 
25 ; III. 1, 29 ; III. 2, 25 ; Bhojaraja, III. 2. 
30 ; X. 85, 33 ; III. 3, 25 ; X. 1, 35 ; X. 1, 
69; X. SO, 11; X. 82, 29 ; XL 30, 18. 
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Bhojakata, a citj, X. 54, 52 ; X. 61, 19 ; X. 61, j 

26 ; £ 61 , 40 . 

BbngBkacliclilia, a city on the north bank of 
the Narmada, VIII. 18, 21. 

Bhutesagiri, a mountain = Kailas, surrounded 
by the river Nanda = Ganga, IV* 6, 22. 
Bindnsaras, a wide expanse of water formed 
bj the Sarasvati, III. 21, 36; III. 21, 39; 
Bindnsara, III. 25, 5 ; VIL 14, 31 ; X. 78, 19. 
Bmlimanadi, a river = Sarasvati, IX. 16,23. 
Brahmatirtha, a tirtlidf X* 78, 19. 

Brhmiivarta, a country, I. 10, 34; I. 17, 33; 
III 21, 25 ; Brahmavartta, III. 22, 28; said 
to be between the Sarasvati and Drisha- 
dvati, lY. 19, 1; V. 4, 10; V. 4, 19; 
V. 5, 28. 

Bnhadvana, a foresii near Goknta, X. 5, 26 ; 
*X. 7, 33. 

Chakra, a tirtlia between Brabmatirtha and 
where Sarasvati flows to the East, X. 78, 19. 
Ohakranadi, a river (= Gandaki, Com.), V. 

7, 10. 

Champapuri, a city, IX. 8, I. 

Cbandrabh%a, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Chandrasnkla, a dmpa^ a subdivision of Jam- 
bndvipa, V.. 19^ 30, 

Chandravasa, a river, IV. 28, 35 ; Chandra- 
vasa, V.^ 19, 18. 

Oharmanvati, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Ohedi, a country, 1. 10, 19; VII. 1, 13; 

IX. 22, 6; IX. 24, 2; X. 52, 17; X. 63, 14; 

X. 74, 39 ; X. 83, 23 ; XIL 12, 39 ; Chaidja, 
name of a king, X. 52, 17 ; X. 52, 25. 

Ohitrakuta, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Dadhimandoda, one of the seven seas, V. 1, 33. 
Dakshinapatha, the region of the south, u e., 
south of the Narmada, IX. 2, 41. 

Dandaka, a country, X. 79, 20. 

Da^, a fisherman tribe, IX. 22, 20. 

Das^ha, a country and people, I. 11, 11 ; 

L 14, 25; Dasarha, a people, III. 1, 29; 

X. 45, 15 ; X. 47, 44 ; X. 78, 39 ; XL 30, is! 
Bevagiri, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Bhanvan, a country (said to be little watered) 
nmr Maru, L 10, 35 ; IX. 4, 22 ; X, 86, 20. 
Bravida, a country, IV. 28, 30 ; VIII 4 7 • 

vni.24,13; IX. 1,2; X. 79, 13; XI." 5,’ 39’ 

DnsTiadTati, a river, V. 19, 18 ; X. 71, 22, 
Drona, a moantain, T. 19, 16. 

Bvaipajam, a river, X. 79, 20. 


Dvaravati, a city in DvaraM, I. 12, 36 : 
Dvarvati, III. 3, 19 ; X. 59, 36 ; X. 69, 3 ; 
X. 76, 8; X. 77, 7; X. 79, 29; X. 80, 11 : 
X. 82, 1 ; X. 84, 70 ; X. 85, 52 ; X. 86, 59 ; 
X. 89, 22 ; XI. 2, 1 ; XI. 6, 33 ; XI. 80, 1 ; 
Dvarvati, XI. 30, 5; XL 30, 46 ; XII. 12, 60. 
Dvaraka, a city, I. 11, 24; I. 11, 25 ; I. 14, 1 ; 
I. 14, 6 ; X. 52, 5 ; X. 52, 27 ; X. 54, 60 ; 
X. 55, 39 ; X. 56, 4 ; X. 56, 35 ; X. 57, 27 ; 
X. 57, 29 ; X. 57, 30 ; X. 58, 28 ; X. 58, 55 ; 
X. 62, 22; X. 66, 3-4; X. 66, 23 ; X. 66, 34; 
X. 80, 15 ; X. 85, 23 ; X. 86, 8 ; X. 90, 1 : 
XL 6, 4; XL 30, 47; XI. 31, 15. 

Dyudhnni, a river, t. e., Ganga, III. 23, 39. 
Dynnadi, a river, Le., Ganga, III. 5, 1 ; X. 75, 8. 

GajasSvLaya, a city, i. e., Hastiniipiira, I. 3, 6 ; 
L 8, 45 ; IV. 31, 30; X. 57, 8 ; GajAvliaya, 
1. 9, 48; 1. 16, 38; 1. 17, 44; III. 1, 17; 
IX. 22, 40 ; X. 49, 32 ; X. 68, 16 ; X. 68, 
41 ; X. 76, 39. 

GandakJ, a I’iver, X. 79, 11. 

Gamdhamadaiia, a moantain, IV. 1, 58 ; Brah- 
ma descended npon it, V. 1, 8 ; X. 62, 3. 
Ganga, a river, I. 3, 43 ; I. 4, 10 ; I. 8, 1 ; 
1. 33, 32; 1. 16, 8; L 18, 3 ; IV. 2, 35; 

IV. 21, 11; VIII. 4, 23; IX. 8, 29; IX. 9, 0; 

IX. 15, 3; IX. 20, 26 ; IX- 23, 18 ; X. 68, 
42-54 ; X. 76, 19 ; X. 78, 20. 

Gangadvara, a country, VI. 2, 39. 

Gayi, a city, hshetm, X. 79, 11. 

Gaya&as, a hshetra, VIL 14, 30. 

Ghritoda, one of the seven mythical seas 

V. 1, 33. 

Godavari, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Gokamnkha, a moantain, V. 19, 16. 

Gokarna, a hshetra, X. 79, 19. 

Gokula, a village on the Jamna, X. 2 7 - 

X. 5, 32. ’ ’ 

G6mati, a river, V. 19, 18; X. 79, 11. 

Govardhana, a mountain, V. 19 , 16 • X 11 30 . 

X. 13, 29. > • > t) , 

Eaihaya, a people, IX. 8, 5; IX. 15, 14; des- 
troyed by Parsharam, IX. 15, 17; name of 
their king, IX. 16, 32 ; X. 73, 20, 
Hastiuapura, 1. 10, 7 ; I. 13, 1 ; founded by 
Hasti, IX. 21, 20 ; X. 49, 1 ; X. 68, 15. 
Himalaya, a mountain, I. 13, 29, 

Himavat, a mountain, 1. 13, 50. 

Hhna, a people, II. 4, 18 ; II. 7. 40 • 

20, 30. ' 


IX. 
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Iksimmafc}, a river in Knrukslietra, V. 10, 1. 
Iksliurasoda, a mythical sea, V. 1, 33, 
Iiidrakila, a mountain, Y, 19, 16. 
Iiidraprastha, a city, X. 58, 1 ; X. 58, 12 ; 

X. 73, 33 j X. 77, 6; XL 30, 48; XI. 31, 25. 

JambMvipa, 1. 12, 5 ; Y. 2, 1 ; Y. 19, 29 ; 

Y. 20, 2 ; Jambu, Y. 1, 32. 

Kaikaya, a people, X. 71, 29 ; X. 74, 41 ; II. 

7, 35 ; X. 82, 13. 

Kakubha, a mountain, Y. 19, 16. 

Kalanjara, a mountain, Y. 8, 30. 

Kalapagrama, a city, IX. 12, 6 ; IX. 22, 17 : 

X. 87, 7. 

Kalindi, a river = Yamuna, III. 4, 36; lY. 

8, 43 ; YI. 16, 16 ; YIIL 4, 23 ; IX. 4, 30 ; 

IX. 4, 37 ; X. 58, 22. 

Kalinga, a country and its people, IX. 23, 5 ; 

Xaiinga, X. 61, 29, 37. 

Kamagiri, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 
Kamakoshnl, a city, X, 79, 14. 

Kamboja, a country, II. 7, 35 ; X. 75, 12 ; 

X. 82, 13. 

Kanchi, a city, X. 79, 14. 

Kanka, a people, 11. 4, 18 ; IX. 20. 30 ; 
X. 86, 20. 

Kanyakubja, a country, VI. 1, 21. 

Karnataka, a country, Y. 6, 7. 

Karusha, a country, X. 66, 1; IX. 2, 16; 
Karusha, X. 78, 4. 

Kasi, a city, IX. 22, 23 ; X. 57, 32 ; X. 66, 10 ; 

X. 66,26 ; X. 82, 25 ; X. 84, 55 ; XIL 13, 17. 
Kausambi, a city, IX. 22, 40. 

Kausiki, a river, I. 18, 36 ; Y. 19, 18; IX. 15, 
12 ; X. 79, 9. 

Kaveri, a river, V. 19, 18; YIL 13, 12; 
X. 79, 14 ; XL 5, 40. 

Kekaya, a tribe, X. 2, 3 ; X. 75, 12 ; X. 84, 55 ; 
X. 86, 20. 

Kerala, a country, X. 79, 19 ; X. 82, 13, 
Ketumala, a dvifa, I. 16, 10. 

Khandava, a forest, X- 58, 25 ; X. 71, 45; 

Kliandavaprastha, X. 73, 32. 

Kbasa, a people, a low tribe, II. 4, 18 ; Kasa, 

IX. 20, 30. 

Kiinpurusha, a dvipa, I. 16, 13. 

Kirata, a people, II. 4, 18 ; IX. 20, 30. 
Kollaka, a mountain, Y, 19, 16. 

Kofika, a country, Y. 6, 7 ; Y. 6, 9. 

Kosala, a country, IX. 10, 29 ; IX. 11, 22 ; 

X. 2, 3; X, 58, 82, 34, 35; X. 58, 52; 


X. 75, 12 ; U ttara Koshala, V. 19, 8 ; IX. 
10, 42 ; Kausalya, X. 82, 13 ; X. 84, 55 ; 
Kosala, X. 86, 20 ; XIL 12, 24. 

Krauncha, a dvipa, Y. 1, 32. 

Krishna, a river, Y. 19, 18. 

Kritamala, a river, Y. 19, 18 ; YIII, 24, 12 ; 

X. 79, 16 ; XI. 5, 39. 

Ksharodadhi, V. 20, 2. 

Kshiroda, one of the seven seas, Y. 1, 33 : 
YIIL 4, 18. 

Kuiidina, a city, X. 53, 7 ; X. 53, 15 ; X. 53, 21 ; 
X. 54, 20 ; X. 54, 52, 

Kukura, a country and people, 1. 11, 11 ; X. 
45, 15 ; XI. 30, 18. 

Kulachala, a mountain. Com. says Meru, III. 
23, 39 ; in the country of the Pandyas. 
Com. says Malaya, VIII. 4, 8. 

Kunti, a country, X, 82,13; X-86,20 ; XI. 30, 18. 
Kuru, a people and country, I. 11, 9 ; II. 
7, 35 ; X. 2, 3 ; X. 57, 1 ; X. 71, 29 ; X- 
72, 5 ; X. 75, 12 ; X. 82, 13 ; X. 83, 5 ; X. 
84, 55 ; X. 86, 20. 

Kurujangala, a country, I, 10, 34 ; I. 16, 11 ; 
III. 1, 24 ; X. 86, 20. 

Kurnkshetra, a district, I. 10, 34 ; III. 3; 12 ; 

YII. 14, 30 ; IX. 14, 33. 

Kusa, a dvipa, V. 1, 32. 

Kusasthali, a city = Dvaraka, I. 10, 27 ; VII. 
14, 31 ; IX. 3, 28; X. 61, 40; X, 75, 29 ; 

X. 83, 36 ; XIL 12, 36. 

Kusavartta, a tirtlia. III. 20, 4. 

Kutaka, a country, Y. 6, 7 ; Y. 6, 9. 

Kutaka, a mountain, V. 6, 7 ; Y. 19, 16. 

Lanka = Ceylon, V. 19, 30 ; IX. 10, 16. 
Lavanodadhi, a mythical sea, V. 20, 2. 

Madhu, a city = Mathura, L 10, 26 ; I. 11, 9 ; 
L 14, 25 ; I. 16, 36 ; Vll. 14, 31 ; X. 
1, 10;X. 45,15; X. 47, 21; X. 86, 20; 

XI. 30, 18. 

Madhuvana, a forest on the bank of the 
Tamum^ lY. 8, 42; lY. 8, 62; IX. 4 30; 

IX. 11, 14 ; Madharvana, lY. 9, 1. 

Madra, a city, X. 82, 13 ; X. 82, 26. 

Magadha, a country, IX. 22, 45 ; X. 2, 2 ; 

X. 52, 14 ; X. 52, 19 ; X. 73, 33; X. 83, 23. 
Mahanadi, a river, Y. 19, 18. 

Mahendra, a mountain, Y. 19, 16 ; VII. 14, 32 ; 
IX. 16, 26 ; X. 79, 12. 

Mahishmati, a city, IX* 15, 22 ; a city of the 
Haihaya, IX. 15, 26 ; IX. 16, 17 ; X. 79, 21, 
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Mainaka, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Malaya, a monntain, I. , 

79, 16 ; VI. 3, 35 ; VII. ll', 32 ; X. 90, 19. 

Mandakim, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Mandaraiarina, a dwjja, V. 19, 30. 

Mandara, a mountain, IV. 23, 24 -, VII. , 5 

VII. 7,2. 

Mangalaprastka, a mountain, V. 19, Id. 
Manipura, a city, IX. 22, 32. 

Manntirtlia, a t'.rtha, X. 79, 21. 

Iklaru, a country = Mar'vrad, I. 10, 35 ; X. 7 , 
21 . 

ilarudhanvan, a country, VI. 8, 38. 
Marudvridha, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Mathura, a city, I. 15, 39 ; IX. H, 14 ; X. 
1, 27; X. 1, 28; X. 5, 19; X. 6, 31 ; X. 
47, 68 ; X. 72, 31 ; X. 84, 69 ; XI. 30^, 18 ; 
XII. 12, 34, 35, 60 ; Dakshina MathurS, X. 
79, 15 ; Mathura, the people of Mathura, X. 
1, 27. 

Matsva, a country, I. 10, 34; II. 7, 35; HI. 
1, 24; X. 71, 22; X. 74, 41; X. 82, 13; 
X. 80, 20. 

Meru, a mountain, V. 2, 23 ; IX. 1, 25 ; 
IX. 4, 50. 

Mithita, a city, IX. 13, 13 ; X. 67, 20 ; X. 
57, 24, 26 ; X. 82, 26 ; X. 86, 14 ; X. 86, 37 ; 

Maitliila* X. 86, 16. 

Mlecliclilia, a people, IX. 16, 33; IX. 20, 30 ; as 
in tlie Nortli, IX. 20, 30 ; IX. 23, 16. 


Xaimisa, a coantrj, I. 1, 4 ; III. 20, 7 ; X. 79, 
30; Xaimislia, YII. 14, 31 ; X. 78, 20. 

Xanda, a river sarronndiDg Btiitesagirj, lY. 

* 6, 24 ; YII. 14, 32 ; YIIL 4, 23. 

XandigraBia, IX. 10, 36. 

Xarayanasaras, janction of the Sindha and the 
ocean, YI. 5, 25, 

Xarfijannkatna, the same as Gangotri, YII. 
14, 32 ; IX. 3, 36 ; X. 87, 4 ; Xaranarayanas- 
rama, IX. 1, 3L 

Xarmada, a river, Y, 19, 18; YI. 10, 16; 
YIIL 18, 21. 

Xila, a mountain, Y. 19, 16. 

Xirvindhja, a river, lY, 1, 18; Y. 19, 18; 
X. 79, 20. 

Xishadha, a country, X. 2, 3. 

PampI, a late, YII. 14, 31 ; X. 79, 12. 
Panchajanya, a Y , 19, 30. 

PancMila, a country, lY. 27, 8, 9, 18 ; IX. 21, 
origin of the name ; X, 2, S ; X, 71, 22 ; 


Pancbala, L 10, 34 ; X. 86, 20 ; Panchraata, 
a people, IX* 22, 3. 

Panchapsaras, a th'thct^ X. /9, 18. 

Pandya, a country, lY. 28, 29 ; a king, YIII. 

4, *7. 

Pariyatra, a mountain, Y. 19, 16. 

Paundraka, belonging to the country Pandra, 
II. 7, 34 ; XII. 12, 39 ; Pundra, IX* 23, 5. 
Payoshni, a river, Y. It), 18 ; X. 79, 20. 
Payasvini, a river, Y. 19, 18 ; XI. 5, 39. 
Phalguna, a = Harapura or KanysV 

para, YII. 14, 31; called Anantapura in 
Com., Phaluguna, X. 79, 18. 

Pindaraka, a hshetTa, XL 1, 11. 

Plakska, a dvt^ja^ Y. 1, 32 ; Y. 20, 1, 2. 
Prabhasa, a sacred place, I. 15, 49 ; III. 1, 20 ; 
III. 3, 25 ; YII. 14, 31 ; X. 46, 36 ; on the 
sea-shore, X. 45, 38 ; X. 78, 18 ; X. 79, 
9-21; X. 86, 2; XL 6, 35; XL 30, 6 ; 
XL 30, 10. 

Pragjyotish, a country, XII. 12, 38. 

Pratichi, a river, XL 5, 40. 

Pratishthana, a city, IX* 1, 42. 

Pravarshana, a mountain, X. 52, 10, 

Pi’ayaga, a hsJietray YII. 14, 30 ; X. 79, 10. 
Pulahasrania, a hshetra, = Harikshetra, com. 

YII. 14, 30 ; X. 79, 10. 

Polinda, a people, 11. 4, 18. 

Pulkasa, a people, IL 4, 18. 

Puraiijana, a city, lY. 27, 16. 

Pushkara, a Y. 1, 32 ; a Mrtlia^ XII. 

12, 60. 

Pusbpabhadra, a river, XIL 9, 10. 
Pushpavaha, a river, XII. 9, 30. 


Eaivataka, a mountain, Y. 19, 16 ; X* 67, 8. 
Pamahrada, a lake, X. 84, 63. 

Pamanaka, a dv^pa, Y. 19, 30, 

Peva, a river, Y. 19, 18 ; IX. 15, 20 ; X* 79, 2L 
Riksha, a mountain, lY. 1, 17 ; V. 19, 16. 
Rishabha, a mountain in Dravida, Y. 19, 16 ; 

* X. 79, 15. 

Rishikulya, a river, Y. 19, 18. 

Rishyamhka, a mountain, Y. 19, 16. 
Podhagvati, a river, Y. 19, 18, 

Babara, a low caste tribe, IL 7, 46. 

Babas ti, a city, IX* 6, 21, 

Sahya, a mountain, Y. 19, 16 ; VII. 13, 12. 
Baka, a people, IX. 8, 5 ; IX. 20, 30. 

Buka, a dvipa^ V. 1, 82. 

Bakraprastha,acity = Indraprastha, X. 71, 22. 
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Sdimali, a do^pa, V» 32. 

Salva, a country (Salva, name of person. III. 
3, 10), X. 2, 3 ; X. 52, 17, 19 ; XIL 12, 3& : 
Salva, X. 76, 2, 3. 

Sambhalagrama, a city, XIL 2, 18, 
Samyaprasa, a hermitage on the west bank of 
the Saras vati, 1. 7, 2. 

Sumndrasetu = Rameswara, X. 79, 15. 
Sahkhoddhara, a h,dietra, XI. 30, 6. 
Saptagodavari, a river, X. 79, 12. 

Saptasrotas, region at the head of the Ganga, 
I. 13, 51. 

Saptavati, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Sarasvata, a country, I, 10, 34. 

Sarasvatl, a river, I. 3, 15 ; I. 4, 27 ; I. 7, 2 ; 
1. 16, 37 ; 11. 9, 44 ; III. 1, 21 ; III. 4, 3, 6 ; 
III. 21, 6, 33, 39 ; II. 22, 27 ; III. 23, 25 ; 
IIL 24, 9; IIL 33, 13; IV. 14, 30; IV 
16, 24 ; Piv^chi Saras vati, IV. 19, 1 ; Y. 19, 
18 ; VI. 8, 40 ; VIII. 4, 23 ; IX. 4, 22 ; in 
‘Kurukshetra, IX. 14, 33 ; IX. 16, 23 : X. 
71, 22 ; X. 78, 18, 19 ; X. 89, 1. 

Sarayu, a river, V. 19, 18 ; IX# S, 17 ; X. 79, 
9, 10. 

Sarkarfivartta, a river, V . 19, 18. 

Satadru, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Satvata, a people, 1. 14, 25 ; II. 4, 20 ; III. 1, 
29 ; XI. 30, 18. 

Saubha, a country, X. 76, 1. 

Sauvira, a counti’3% L 10, 35 ; III. 1, 24 ; 

Y. 10, 1 ; X. 71, 21. 

Setu, a Icbhetra, YII. 14, 31 . 

Siddhapada, a hshetrci on the Saraswati, III 
33, 31. 

Sindhu, a river, Y. 10, 1 ; Y. 1&, 18 ; A I. #>, 3 ; 

Saindhava, IX. 1, 23 ; X. 69, 35. 

Smihala, an island, Y. 19, 30. 

Sona, a river, 19, 18 ; X. 79, 11. 

Sonita, a city, X. 62, 4 ; X, 62. 23 ; X. 63, 2.^ 
Srinjaya, a people, II. 7, 35 ; X. 71, 29 : X. 
*72, 5; X. 74, 41 ;X. 75. 12 ; X. 82, 13; 
X. 84, 55. 

Sriranga, a city, X. 79, 14. 

Srisaila, a mountain, V. 19, 16 ; X. 79, 13. 

Sudarsana, a sacred t'vrtJia^ X. 78, 19. 
Snddhoda, one of the seven seas, A". 1, 33. 
Suktiman, a mountain, A". 19, 16. 

Sumha, a country, IX. 23, 5. 

Stmanda, a river, VIII. 1, 8. 

Sura, a country, IIL 1, 26. 

Suragiri, a mountain, A^. 1, 30. 

Surasfi, a river, A^. 19, 18, 


Surasena, a country, 1. 10, 34; I. 15, 39 ; 

YL 14, 10, 31 ; X. 1, 27, 69 XL 30, 18. 
Surashtra, a country, III. 1, 26. 

Snroda, one of the seven seas, Y. 1, 33, 
Surparaka, a city, X. 79, 20. 

Sushoma, a river, A^- 19, 18. 

Svarnaprastha, a city, Y. 19, 30, 

Svassarita = Ganga river, III. 4, 36. 
Svetadvipa, an island, VIII. 4, 18 ; X. 6, 24 ; 
X. 87, 10 ; XL 15, 18. 

SjamantapaBchaka, a province, IX. 16, 19; 
X. 82, 2, a hslietra, 

Talajahgha, a people, IX. 8, 5, 

Tiimraparni, a river, lA^. 28, 35 ; V. 19, 18; 

X. 79, 16 ; XL 5, 39, 

Tapi, a river, V. 19, 18 ; X. 79, 20. 
j Trigartaka, a country, X. 79, 19. 
i Triku^, a mountain, Y. 19, 16 ; VIII. 2, I. 
j Trisamii, a river, Y. 19, 18. 

! Tritakiipa, a holy place on the Sarasvatl III., 

I 1, 22 ; Trita, X. 78, 19. 

I Tungabhadra, a river, V# 18, 19. 

i XJsinara, a country , YII. 2, 28; TII. 2, 31; 
i VU. 2, 33; X. 82, 13. 

■ Uttarakuru, country of the Northern Kurus, 
i and situated in the north of India, 1. 16, 13# 

I ITttarapatha, Northern India, IX. 2, 16. 

j A^aihayasi, a river, AL 19, 18. 

I Yaisali, a city, IX. 2, 33 ; Vaisala, IX. 2, 36, 
j A^anga, a country, IX. 23, 5. 

Taransi = Kusi, a city, VIL 14, 31; X. 66, 
40-42 ; XII. 12, 40. 

A^aridhilra, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

A^atodaka, a river, lY. 28, 35. 

A^edasmriti, a river, A^. 19, 18. 

Veni, a river, Y- 19, 18 ; A^ena, X. 79, 12. 
Yehka, a country, AL 6, 7, 9. 

Venkata, a mountain, Y. 19, 16 ; Vehka^drl, 
X. 79, 13. 

Venya, a river, Y. 19, 18. 

Yidarbha, a country, W. 28, 28 ; IX. 20, 34 ; 
origin of the name, IX. 23, 39 : X. 2, 3 ; 
X. 52, 21, 41 : X. 53, 6; X. 53, 16, 36 : X# 
82, 13; X. 84, 55. 

Videha. a country, X. 2, 3 ; X. 86, 14, 17. 21. 
Vinasana = Kurukshetra, X. / I, 21 ; X. /9, 
23; XL 16,6. 

Vindhya, a mountain range, A'^. 19, 16: YR 
4, 20. 
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I’ip'.-ii. r; I'ivtr, X. 79, 11. 

e., Badarik(i?rama, IT. 12, 16 ; XI. 
29, 47: a t'Ala, X. 78, 19. 

Yi^arkiiia, a people, XL 30, 18. 

a river. T. 19, 18. 

Tir:.i;u, a river, T. 19, IS. 

T.';i;iiurr;nn, a place, X. 11, 28, 35, 36, 38 : X. 
2r*, 29; X. 46, 18 ; X. 47, 43; X. 47, 61. 

a people. 1. 11, 11 ; I. 14, 25 ; ancestor 
of KrisLna, II. 4, 20 ; III. 1, 29 ; III. 3, 25 ; 
origin of, IX. 23, 29, 30 ; X. 1, 11 ; X. 45, 
15 I X. 54, 9 ; X. 80, 11 ; X. 80, 16 ; XL 30, 
IS : XI. 31, 16 ; Uttara Vrishni, X. 1, 41. 
Trislinipari = Tadapnri, X. 54, 56. 


Vraja = Gokala, a place, X. 2, 7 ; X. 5, 13, 18. 

Tada, a people, X. 1, 69; X. 45, 15; X. 75, 12; 
X. 79, 23. 

Yadupuri, as DvarakS, X. 1, 11; as MathnrA, 
X. 49, 30 ; X. 64, 54 ; XJ. 30, 47. 
Yamasvasri, the Yamnna river, III. 4, 27. 
Yamuna, a river, III. 1, 24 ; III. 2, 27 ; 
IV. 2,36; IV. 8, 42; IV. 21, 11 ; VI. 16, 14 • 

IX. 2, 1 ; IX. 4, 42 ; IX. 0, 39 ; IX. 20, 25 ■ 

X. 58, 16 ; X. 58, 22 ; X. 78, 19 ; Yamuiui., 
the country along the Yamuna, 1. 10, 33. 

Yavana, a people, 11. 4, 18; IL 7, 34; [y 
72, 23 ; IX. 8. 6 ; IX. 20, 30. 


ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 

BT THE LATE KAEL EEEDEEICK BUEKHAEDT. 

Translated and edited, wUh notes and additions, 
by Geo. A, Grierson, Ph.D., O.LE., I.C.S. 

{Coniinued from Vol. XXV IL 317.) 

lEREaULARITIES IN THE DECLENSION OP SUBSTANTIVES. 

212. 1st Declension (Masculine, a base). 

(1) Dissyllables ^ending in j -A cr and y -A an, lose tbe vowel of tbe final syllable 
ill declension. E. g., sJiahar, a town, ^ftaT^ras; jpaliar, a watch, a period of 


/ / 


SO 


tliree liours, u* p<^hrasJ 

(2) Words [of more than one syllable], whose last syllable contains a «, change 

it to -A a. B. g., Mmr, a cock, Mcaras ; ^ hapur, cloth, ha^iaras ; dj1 

tcdinl, a sweeper, icdtalas. 

(3) Words in final 

(a) I -A ^ insert a euphonic is 7 j, j w, or .^5 2/, the I -A d being sometimes short,- 
enedj and sometimes not; 6 . g,, 


Asa, a proper name 
ddnd^ a sage 
^■*0 dtmya, the world 
danjd, a river 
Mhd, Moses 
mudd, God ... 


Asd-h 


as 


ddna-li'-as 

f { -> 

dimya-h’^aa 

// / 

darya-li-as 

Mfisd-di^as 

\ / j* 

LTi KhiM-y-as or eij Khndd-n>an 
(Luke, i. 58) 




«< I quote, iu each case, the dative as an example. Hinton Knowles gives the 


iLO,iBiii*,i,tive; sliuliTjf and a ilativ^' 



jANUABTii 1899.] 


ESSAYS OY KASMIRI GEAMIuAE. 


In tlie genitive of foreign people’s names, tlie I -A- d remams raicliaiiged; tlins. Yot - 

^?d, Yoliannd-Bond, while on the other hand, we have J^iiddyq^sc .A At thf 

,S i / ^ f / ///*S5 

aaiue time I find uy i Zahar ajd-yaIiq-so-i,d, and 


(^) g 7^:— 

(a) after -A- iinorganic ^ k is elided, but organic ^ Ji reiiiaiiis : dras, 

/ 

... LJT' 


/ / 

aA head 

but 

j> 

gu 7 iaJh (55 As' sin 

giindh-as^ see 


/ / 

kala-s. 


fiunah-af (uT’^^-- 


O) after I -A c?^ the S lo remains and the ^ —d maybe cptionaily shortened, 

/ A/ j 

e. A 'pudsMh, king pMshdJe-as, and ^ 

sh alias. 

(o) c5 A* this becomes iif ; e, 

iS'^ a prophet nahiy-as 

So in proper names 

Ya/meZ'?'!, a Jew YaliMiij-as 

111 the genitive, I sometimes find the 45 i unaltered, principally in foreign names, such a^ 
05 *^^3 Ztibadji’^sondf FuAsi-^sond; so also the silent 45 V (aUf’^i'-maqsura) in 

jf ->■ 

«s,A-. M'usa{y)-sond. 

(4) The case terminations are sometimes omitted. I hare noted this only in tlit 
ablative of Persian -words in tS h; e. g., 

I A-i !_/■=>■ hJiazdnq andarg,^^ out of the treasury (Matth. sii. 35 ; xiii. 62) 

213. 2nd Declension (Masculine, i base). 

[Note. — The nominative of all nouns of this declension really end in a very short (f, thos, 
huV*. The “ is, however, hardly heard in pronunciation, and'is not usually written.] 

( 1 ) Einal 

(a) , nv becomes j — iv ; e. g., nechuv, a child, neohivis (Voe. 

I ^ ! dy nechivi) ; 

(b) l l^ecomcs y ; «• 9; isy- htd, a brother, o- A hty^is, plural iS ^ hSf- 

Tlio fouitivc oblKpc is Ibifsmzi (Matth. vii. 3). 


l-Tb.. b quil,.- accordii>g i.o rule. See § 197 as aorreded.] LOngi-.al altere-i sfightly r.er... 
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..k* pl«e ^ 11 = .«!,« cases of fh, 

-..:ii.‘’.ilcir, and tircnglioat the plural : as. ; — 

, a fin the instrumental singular, and 

“lift v:- rr:-.VeL «.e L. 0 , »a 0 .. ^ « f. ... o..... 

eases of tlie singular and pltiral]. Thus . 

J^^.ohd, a shepherd; instr. sing.y-^d pohqH ; dat. sing, poUlis ; 

^.>3^ a carpet; instr. sing. ^/>h watharqni ■, sing. 

waiharanis; [abl. sing. watharani nishql 

/ 

0% fsuwtd, a goat; instr. sing. <sa%«?;dat. sing, a^h^- t^dwalu. 

f f ^ 

dk pJiol, grain; instr. sing, plaH ; acc. sing, phalis ; 

a yoke; yljp^tis; loll, a fox ; Iqk^, luhis; 

f ^ 

prAil, a guest ; pafs/i*’. patshis. 


.'Y.-.te that in the case of u (not o) the change does not take place in the case of mono- 
'•^natbles. Thus from Itid, a tree, ive have h'ul‘^, and huhs, not Ji' or ijr^ 

Ivf, Ill the case of o the change is invariable. The word rut, good, however, 

Tuakes '^j nif, in all cases except the nominative singular. Thus rati, nitis. The 

/ 

r.f.minative singular, itself, is often written rat, which gives the pronunciation better. 
In Nauuri, it is spelled without any medial vowel at all, thus, g ?■!«.] 


j becomes’!' o; e. g., hot a brother, W bbyis $ mol^ a father., 
D.oUs ; dmawol (noun of the agent, of iyi<i diun, to give), 

clmaivolis ; Inncheon, kojis,^^ 


These changes take place^^ only in the acensative and instrumental Bingiilar, and in the 
Loininative plural only before the short and before is']. In the other cases of the singufur 
and of the piurah the f 0 is further changed to 1 — cL We thus get the paradigm of 

;'/eh tt father. 


(The oiigiual has here been added to by the translator.] 

^ if * V ^ 

Fo also all BOiiBsiii djj> ^ j I j f % dah-ashrajiwhis^ to ome who owes ten pieoes dy 

Tj.iiiej: qudrat-vL'olis^ bo iliB Mighty one. Kp. (Matth. h 19) has {jL'ij rain^ (instr, of ron, a 

f IS 

uA&taod, instead of Ci ^ J ron\ 

ll here alter tlie arrangement ol the original slightly.] 
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Singular. 

Kom* mol 

VoCs mdlyd or mdW^ 

Acc^ mol ... ... • 

lostr. J ^ moU 
Dat. W20Z/5 

*- 

Gen. A'W J moU send ... 


Plural. 

J ^ ?HOl^ 

... ... mdlyau 

mot^ 

^ mdlyau 

mulen 

... mdlen~hond 


[The explanation of th .6 declension of tliese nouns®^ in 6 Z ( or more correctly ol"^ ) is that 
the base of the noun really ends in dU Thus, the base of a father, is mdl^ which we find 

in Shina as 'undlo^ and in the K 6 his:liii of the Indus as mlidla^ In Kashmiri, a is one of the most 
unstable vowels. Before a whether pronounced or not, it becomes a broad 0, and before 
an i which is not final, or before a fiinal i which is not fully pronounced, it becomes o. Thus 
when is added to form the Nominative singular, mdl becomes moh^. When is is added to 
form the Dative, it becomes molis. When ^ is added to form the Instrumental singular or the 
Nominative Plural, it becomes mol^. But when a final fully pronounced i follows, it is not 
changed, as in mdli sut^ with the father, in which the final ^ of the Instrumental is fully pro- 
nounced before a postposition, as is the usual case. Similarly no change occurs in the oblique 
cases of the plural, for the termination which follows commences neither with u nor with *.] 

[{o) j ^ Uj becomes 0, but not in the singular, or in the nominative plural. We thus 

get the following forms of Mn^ a dog : — 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. him ... ... hun'^ 

Instr. hum ... ... ... honyau 


Dat. Jiunis ... ... ... honen 

Here the case is very similar. The real base vowel is 6 not u* But 0 is still more unstable 
than df and before every w, whether pronounced or not ; and before every 1, whether fully 
pronounced or not, it becomes u. Hence we have even huni suty with a dog, while in the 
case of the nouns in 61 '^ the « was unchanged before a fully pronounced t.] 

(cZ) i yu [m], becomes — i; e. malmyuv, a man, mahnivis ; 

Jfr ^ ^ 

a drop, jphiris ; hhyul, a flock, hhilis ; myiindy 


leprosy, mindis^ [Here the base is really mahni% etc.] 

Np, always ^ mdlt ; e. fif., Ahrah&mi, 0 Father Abraham 5 so also h^in 

from ^ 0 % brother. 

87 Similarly is declined, brother, and all nouns in Jj including nouns of the agent in 

w&l; e, £r., nom. pi. tS^ dl, a nest, nom. p 1. jr olh dinau?<5l, a giver ; nom. pi, jfy j 

diimwhK 
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(e) y&, becomes ^ I; e. nyur, a meadow, niriss hryfir, a well, 

LTjij^ ^riris (Ltike, ziv. 5); [^^3 tyur, a sheep, uyij iw-is ; tsyun, a pillar, 

tsmis}. 

[The word o >45- tsymi, a pillar, given above, is irregular. 


Its principal parts are 

Singnlan 
Xom. tsyun 

Instr. .*. 

Dat. 

Abl. 


*•« 


Gen. tsenynh . 


Plural • 

. tstn^ 

. ts4>vi/mi 

/ 

/ . 

• tsenyau 

. tsenyan Jiond'] 


[Here ihe base is really tsen-^ and the changes are parallel to those -which we noticed in 
the case of ???«/=.] 


214. Brd Declension (Feminine, i base). 

(1) Disappearance of terminations. — [All the instances here given by the author belong 

to ihe fourth declension, and are there described by the translator. The one exception is 
/ 

the word 4^ f qcM, which belongs to the third declension, and is quite regular. Thus, instr* 
/ / / ^ / 
sing. ^4^ J a:cM^ ; dat, sing. *4^1 achhi ; nom. pi. <' 4 '^ t athlii; instr. pi. j“Jj4^ ! aclihymi ; 

^ nf *' 

/ 

dat. pL e?4^ ^ achhen* The author quotes some passages from Np., hut some of them are 
manifest misprints, and the others are incorrect.] 

[(2) Changes®® of the radical vowel take place in the oblique cases of the singular, and 
throughout the plural: viz,:^ 

(a) t 0 becomes 1 e?; e, ^ Co moj^ a mother, d dor, a beard, Sj 

Mri ; horn, work, hami. [See the remarks made above regarding m«7~. 

All nouns of this declension originally ended in i, which is not pronounced or written at the 
present day, except in a few isolated instances. It has, however, left its trace in the nomina- 
tive Singular.] 


Tliese ekaaages lave been partly mentioned by tlie anthor on a subsequent page, where they will be omitted in 
translation. I have incorporated all the author’s remarks. The anthor states that he is indebted to Dr, Biihler for 
moat of his statements. 

k T f 

‘•InNp^o ia sometimes denoted by J ^ and sometimes bj ' . Thos (Matth. six. 29), (nom.), or 

■e'sswheye 5 ^ mej. So also tbe sign ^ for c ia used tbrougbout with very little system. 
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The following is an esample of the declension of this Yery common class of nounc : 



Singular. 



Plural. 

Horn, 

g U mbj\^ a mother ... 

««« 

♦ « tt 

... r,iuji 

Yoc. 

mdj?^ ... 

4« • 

ft 

/ 

mdjyan 

Acc. 

^ t<( fjindj 

« e • 

tt e i» 

... 7ndji 

> 

Instr. 

djxU mdji ... ... 

*« « 

4k>« » 

/ 

mdjijaw 

Dat. 

mdji **. 

... 

« • * 

mdjeu 

Abl. 

mdji 

... 

«« « 

rndjyaii 

Gen. 

Ckxst mdji-liond ... 

• • • 

ft • V 

mdjen-lioni 

Loc. 

mdji 

« • « 

... 

... (i^^U mdjen 


etc ; Zwr, a stick, ZoH; [Compare § 213, 2, c], 

(c) % nsnally becomes Thus a brick ; seri. 

(cZ) -A-, a becomes ^ a in monosyllables ; e, g.^ gg\ a sheep, ^aZ>i ; but m 

// ^ 

words of more than one syllable, the -A. q remains ; e. g habqr^ the sweet basik 
// // 
bahqri; dadar, a encumber, dadqri,^^ 


(3) Final Consonants are changed in the same eases ; vis . : — 

(a) ^ i becomes ^ ch ; e. ^.5 tsoi, bread; tsoclii; zqi, a rag, zacni,^^ 

(b) til becomes 4-^ cJih, Thus, 4*' ^ IcdtJi^ a stalk, ^4^!^ TcdohJii."]. d becomes 

5 i; * aharand,^^ the collar-bone, I aharanji. 

( 4 ) Final vowels take euphonic additions, before the terminations of the cases. 

(a) Pinal ^ — d takes euphonic y ; e. y., gcingd, the Ganges, gangd-y-u 

(^) Final 45 becomes 45 “ iy s e. hasti, village, bastiyi. In the gem- 

tive^^ the 4^ ? remains unaltered ; a. 45^ hasU-Jiondy 

l^dnasdraant-liond Jiisdh dt, give an account of thy stewardshi p (Luke, xvi« 2 ) 
M Np. (Matth. six* 29 j Lnie, sTiii. 29) also m&j ; e. g,, ^ yA rnfil y& mog, father or mother ’ 

A ^ 

jj m6l mojf parents. [Moj is the correct form,] 

M Np. alway® 2 ^ ’T** 

9i<> [Exceptions Ire J-i ^ ^ and wdr, a twig, in which the 4 is not changed]. 

9« [Exceptions are a- *able, and a few others, in which the i is not changed.] 

as TThereisa slight difierence in pronunciation between these twoo. The? in ^roJ is pronpunced sometning 

^ . >. w. p.-—- « “trsi . 

[See % id) above.] / / 

a« Kp. has sometimes — i instead of e. ff.. Lute, xix. 24, ' ashra^, a gold coin. 

97 In Np. sometimes also in the dafcive and locatire singular j e. J., ^ 

marzi according to desire (Luke, xxiii. 24, 25X 
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(5) [ After ts, g is, ish and j in this declension, every y is dropped and every i or e 

in the pW becomes «. Thns, ^ mats, a mad woman; nom. pi. matsq ; instr. pi. 
itfifsau ; dat, pi. tnafsan.] 

215, 4th Declension (Feminine, i and a base). 

(1) Arabic words in «» -i- at, like jamd‘at, assembly, multitnde, ojAJ qudrat 

power, change, in the same cases the final t into ^ ts. [The final ■ a of c> _A 
changed to -A. a.] In the singular, all case terminations are dropped. Thus: — 

Sing.; instr., dat., abl., jamd‘qts ; genitive, ge jamd‘qts hand ; 

SO also f qudrqts-w6l, a mighty one. 

Pinr; instr., jamd^qisqv ; dat., loc., abl., (Jf jamd'qtsqn ; gen., 

jamd^qtsqn Tiond. [Note the Terminations qv instead of au^ and q^i instead 
of m,'] 

(2) Final I — at becomes, in the same cases (the case terminations being similarly 

omitted in the singular) g' ots; e. g., 1 ad-rdt, midnight, g ' j '*‘^1 aji rots, at mid-night ; ®® 

ia. j I azq chi rots, to-night j yemiy rots, on this night ; (y^Tj tsatqjen rotsqn, 

for forty nights ; j tran rotsqn, for three nights ; Jh" * J ‘^'^ts handi tsornn, 

/ 

the fonrth watch of the night. So also decline wctTirdiy the rainy season. 

[The aboTe is as given by the author, but the rule is really much wider. With certain 
exceptions, all nouns of the fourth declension 


ending in ^ 

change it to 

g ts 

ih 


tsh 

d 


j * 

n 

ly 

(y n 

» h 

yj 

U» sh 

and some in J i 

>> 



Before this changed letter every -A a becomes -f- a, and every f JL d becomes o. Examples 
are «* I j rdt, night, g ’j rots ; -s*^ hoth, a hank, -sf ^ hotsh ; grand, a counting, JfjjS gram ; 
tiUi y^ran, an anvil, yiranj sIS" kdh, the eleventh lunar day, Tcosh ; J Ij wdl, a hole. 

jfj tfOj. 

The words in J 1 which follow this rule are J Ij wdl, a hole ; J I— s&l, a wife’s sister ; J Ij 

idl, a net ; hal, consideration ; J 1* hdl, a house (generally, but sometimes masculine at the 

^ 1 ? / 
end of a compound, as in ^ tsataJidl, a school-house) ; and, optionally, hiindal, a kind 

of cup, and Tcartal^ a sword. 

•* Hp. (Mark, xiii 35) lias in one instance^ J rotsq. Everywhere else, as above. 
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The following are esceptions, and do not change their final consonants : — 

^ j loat a road ; lat, a kick ; o ^ duty a clod ; thot, an impediment ; tliC* 

anus; fstf, a sprain ; tsenty tumbling heed OFer heels; gqh 

flood ; pmf , a trifle ; ^ Iqty a little (in compounds, as in*^!-^ 

. ^ 4 . , 

prdnalqty a spark of life) ; tout, a beak : kathy a story ; ■g*^^ teth, 

the river Jhelum : hhony the elbow ; tan, the body ; 

navel : son, a co-wife ; han, a little ; han, a pile. 

\ / 

The words yad,^ the belly ; j vjad, discount \jP thar, the back : hoth, Aucklanditi 

Costus ; khaTy an ass’s load ; mavy the name of a river sdr, a cross-beam; and 
) rdsliy stock-in-trade, drop all case terminations, but change — to -A a, and t d to^ o 

in all cases except the nominative singular. Thus, from ^ yad, ^ yqd; ivomj^P hhdry 

fdiO}\ 1 Sj gddidiansi yad andar (loc.), in the belly of the fish. 

The word gdvy a cow, becomes gov in all cases except tbe nominative singular. 
Words like hem, a sister, are thus declined : — 


Sing. 

Norn. hene ... 

Instr. hehi (Luke, x. 40) 

Dat. heni 


Plur, 

... leU 

/ 

... henaii^ 

./ 

... dem?^] 


216. Compound Substantives. 

Tlie first substantive is usually put in tbe oblique form ; e. db-a nut, a water-jar : 

IMn-a mol, blood price, price of blood ; hhdsir-qjdi, skull-place, Calvary : 

-b daahh-i bdgh, vine-j&i'i ijj rof-flp%w, blood-drop I M^r-a fig-tree ; 

A '/ ' \ ' " ' ' 'i 

dS 'sis' handi Icul, tborn-busb, etc. So also mmhiq t uTtrq, a piece of land ; ^ Jj 4? 

tdidoaV bachq,-& lie-goat kid, a kid of the goats ; gddi tulcrq, a piece of fish ; * 4 

* I>dnts7iq ddnd-q Uoari, five yoke of oxen. (Luke xiv,19 Compare, *4^ <*^“4 pi1jq 

fUy a luindred barrels of oil ; hat man-q Jcanaha, a hundred measures of wheat. 

Composition can, however, also be effected by means of the substantival adjective in — 
vk- : e. g. ^aitun-uk koJi, the Mount of Olives, lU,, t-he olive-mount. 

(To be Gonfinuech) 


S® This word is incorrectly given by the author as belonging to the third decleasioii. The others are not nieu^ 
ric*iicd by him. 
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DETAILED REPORT OP AN ARCHEOLOGICAL TOUR WITH THE BUNER 

FIELD FORCE.* 

BY M. A STEIN, Bh.D. 

I. — Personal Narrative. 

Ai the end of November, 1897, Major H. A. Deane, c.s.i., Political Agent, Swat, Dir, 
.ad Chitral, had been kind enough to call my attention to the opportunity -which the punitive 
f'Xpedition, then under consideration against the tribes of Bnner, would offer for the examina- 
lionof the antiquarian remains of that territory. Buner, as that portion of the ancient Udyana 
which had hitherto been -wholly inaccessible, and as the place from -whicli a number of Major 
Deane’s puzzling inscriptions in unknown characters had been obtained, conid reasonably be 
expected to furnish an interesting new field for archseological exploration. I was hence eao-er 
TO araii mjself of the occasion. ° 

Thanks largely to Major Deane’s recommendation and the kind interest shown in the 
matter by the Hon’ble Mr. Dane, Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government, and my friend 
Mr. Matnaed, the Jumor Secretary, my application to be depnted Avith the Malakand Field 
Force during its operations in Buner was readily approved of by the Hon’ble SiB Maokwoeth 
loCNG, E.C.S.I., Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. The Local Government a-reed to 
bear the expenses connected with my deputation. On the 29th December, when returning 
from a short archseolo^cal Christmas tour in the Swat Valley, I received at Hoti-Mardan 
elegraphic intimation that the Government of India in the Foreign Department had sanctioned 
the proposal. In accordance with the instructions conveyed to me I saw on the same day at 
RnndaCamp Major-General Sie Bindon Blood, e. o.b., Commanding the Malakand pfe d 
Force, who very kindly assured me of his assistance in connection with“the prop^s^d 
gical survey. He also informed me of the early date fixed for the commencement of the 
operations against Buner. I had just time enough to hurry back to Lahore, where the Annual 
Convocation of the University required my presence, and to complete there the ar«mentl 
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Sangliaii. — Oatlie 8th January the force moved from Katlang to SjNghau^ at the entrance 
of the defile leading to the Tang© Pass which had been selected as the route for the advance into 
Buner. A reconnaissance conducted by General Blood up the defile showed that the pass wes 
held by a gathering of tribesmen under numerous standards. Accompanying this reconnais 
sance, I came in the narrow ravine through which the path leadsy and about a mile and a 
half above Sanghau village, upon unmistakeable traces of an ancient road. I was able to 
examine these before the Sappers had commenced their work of improving the track. In 
several places w^here the present path runs along rocky clifiPs high above the stream draining 
the gorge, I noticed supporting walls of rough but solid masonry. They resembled closely in 
their construction the walkover w’hich the ancient so-called ‘‘Buddhist” roads on the Malakand 
and Shahkot Passes are carried in parts. Higher up in the defile the traces of this old road 
seem to be lost. At least I did not come across any on the following day either on the track 
chosen for the transport route or during my climb up the hillside to the north. 

When returning to the camp it* was too late to examine closely the ruins which were point- 
ed out to me as those of ‘old Sanghan’ on a spur about miles to the east of the village; 
Seen from below they appeared to consist of groups of solidly built old dw’elling-places, such 
as are found in great numbers covering the hillsides at various points of the Lower Swat 
Valley, i^bout half a mile further in a north-easterly direction old remains are said to exist 
near a large spring, the water of which is now brought by a stone-conduit down to Sanghau 
village. A great deal of ancient Buddhist sculpture has been extracted at various times from 
ruined sites near Sanghau, but it is only of the excavations conducted for General Cunningham 
that some account can be traced. 

The night passed in camp at Sanghau, and thus yet within British territory, brought some 
“ sniping ” which was attributed by competent judges to ‘ loyal ’ subjects of that neighbourhood . 
On th© afternoon of the following day the Tange Pass was taken after a prolonged artillery fire 
and some fighting. While the Pathans, Sikhs and Dogras of the XXth Regiment, Punjab 
Infantry, climbed in splendid style the high peak commanding the pass on the west, the 
Highland Light Infantry, West Kent and XXIst P. L Regiments carried the naturally strong 
position of the enemy in front. I watched the interesting engagement fi’om the spur occupied by 
the mountain batteries in action and climbed up to the narrow rocky ridge which forms the pass, 
as soon as it had been taken. From that commanding height, circ. S,8i0 feet above the sea, 
there opened a wide view over the western portion of Buner bounded in the dmection of Upper 
Swat by Mounts Ilm and Dosirri. 

Tang© Pass. — At a point where the crest forms a salient angle to the west, and about 
300 yards fi'om the saddle by which the mule-track crosses the pass, I noticed the remnant of 
what was probably once a small fortification, in the form of a semi-circular platform built of 
rough masonry. The outside wall supporting it was traceable for a length of 20 feet. The 
tribesmen bolding the pass had raised one of their main sangars on this very platform. The 
gathering of standards I had noticed near this spot in the eaidy part of the day showed that 
it had been considered important and held in force also by the most recent defenders of 
the pass. The heavy shell and shrapnell fire from the field and mountam batteries must 
have made the place uncomfortable in the earlier part of the day. 

The absence of other traces of old fortification on the ridge is easily accounted for 
by its extreme narrowness r f the steepness of the cliffs on its western face. These cliffs 
themselves would form a suL :^atly strong line of defence against any enemy not armed with 
modern guns. On the Tange Pass there was thus neither room nor need for such extensive 
fortifications as can still be traced in ruins of evidently ancient date on the__Malakand and 
Shahkot Passes. 

Accompanying the troops of the 1st Brigade which I still found on the crest of the pass, 
I reached by nightfall Kingargalai, a Buner village belonging to the Salarzai tribe, situated in 
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tlie valley some two miles from tlie eastern foot of the pass. This small village formed oiii- 
(iGarters — tight enough they were, considering that the village had to accommodate three 
regiments of infantry with a brigade staif, etc. — for that night and the next two days. The 
forcing of the pass had apparently put all thought of open resistance to an end. This and 
the neighbouring villages were found completely deserted, but Jirgas of the Salarzai and othei- 
adjoining tribal sections were soon coming in to treat for teims. General Meiklejohn, Com- 
manding the 1st Brigade, hence kindly allowed me to start already on the moining of 'the 8l2i 
■fannary with a small escort for the inspection of the extensive ruins plainly visible to the west 
of Eingai-galai on the spnrs sloping down into the valley. 

Bnins near Kingargalai. - The most conspicuous groups of ruins were found situated 
on a senes rocky ridges which jut out, with a general direction from north to south, into the 
rallej leading to the nortWest of Kingargalai towards tlie Naxvedand Pass. They form 
extreme oflshoots of spurs descending from the high peak to the west of the pass, which has 
a ready been mentioned. The largest of these ridges, which also bears the most prominent of 
the rums, hes at a distance of about 1| miles from 

All along the crest of the ridge and also for a short distance down its slopes are 
kmnd separate groups of ruined buildings. They are erected either where small levj 
shoulder give sufBcient space, or on w all ed-np terraces leaning against the hillside TW 
general plan ai^ constraehon clearly prove them to be tbe remains of ancient dweLng p W 
I he walls consist of solid masonry resembling closely in its construction 
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In tlie case of this building the original level of the central rooms marked A, J*, C, If 
seems to have been raised considerably above the ground, as their interior was found now 
to be nearly 12 feet higher than the rock on which the walls aie based. As in the case of 
similar structures examined in Swat, it is probable that the lower storey of this central pile was 
built solid. The entrance into the upper storey containing dwelling rooms w^as through an 
opening higher up in the wall which could be reached from outside only by means of a ladder* 
This arrangement, which is clearly designed with a view to defence, is still actually observed 
in tbe construction of most village watch-towers across the Afghan border* 

That special regard was paid to considerations of safety in the case of most, if not all, the 
structures here described is evident from the very positions chosen for them. The rocky spurs 
on which they are found have no other recommendation as build:ng sites except the facilities 
they offer for defence by their steepness and comparative inaecessibilitr. The crests of the 
ridges, wdiich these buildings chiefly occiujv, are nowhere less than about SCO feet above the level 
bottom of the valley. The incoiiveihence arising from this position in respect of the w^ater- 
snpply , etc., is so great that only an important consideration like that of safety could compensate 
for it. At the same time it deserves to be noted that these buildings are everjwhere standing 
at such a distance from each other that at a time, when firearms w ere nnknowm, none could be 
said to be commanded by its neighbour. It looks as if the condition of inter-tribal feud and 
rivalrv which make each man of substance in the averaere trans-bordei' villane watch hi? 
neighbour as a likely foe, bad already been realized in a far earlier period- 

The position which these buildings occupy and the succession of tet'iaces on which some of 
them rise, give them from a distance more the appeaiance of small castles then of ordinary 
dwelling places. They resemble in this respect closely the collections of fortified houses which 
cover the hill-sides at numerous old sites of the Swat Yalley, like Landalce, BatlcMlay KafgaU, 
etc. As a distinctive feature, however, it must be mentioned that I have not come across, 
either among the ruins near Kingargaiai or elsewhere in Buner, the semi-circular buttresses 
which are found very commonly among the Swat ruins at the corners of such structures, in 
particular of isolated square towers. 

To the west of the spur, w^hich, amongst other ruins, bears that shown in Plan I, there runs 
another smaller ridge, which, with its western scrap, faces the side valley of Mmiora. Along the 
narrow neck of this ridge too there are numerous ruins of the above description. The ground- 
plan of one amongst them which represents the simplest type and still shows a well-preserved 
entrance at some height above the ground, has been reproduced on Plate IJ. On the opposite 
side of the Manora Nullah and further up on the hill- sides of the main valley towards the 
Nawedand Pass, I could see other groups of mined buildings. But the instructions given 
to me as regards the limits of my explorations on this first day on Buner soil did not allow 
me to proceed further in that direction. 

Ruins near Tange Pass, — Moving then back to the east along the main hill-side, I passed 
two more spurs running down into the valley nearer to Kingargaiai. These were also found 
to be covered with ruined buildings of the kind already described. Still further to the east 
at the point where the main valley of Kingargaiai is joined by the one leading to the foot of 
the Tange Pass, there is a small low spur which has been used as an old building site* At its 
very end and at a level of only about 50 feet above the flat bottom of the valley, I found the 
ruin of which c. plan is given on Plate 11 below. Its peculiar feature is a platform of solid 
masonry on which rises a small conical mound of rough stones set in layers. The height of 
the mound is about 11 feet, including the base. 

It appears probable that we have in this mound the remains of a small St “pa. Unlike 
other mounds of this character met subsequently during my tour in Bunei', it has escaped 
being dug into by treasure-seekers. Adjoining the base to the east there are four rectangular 
rooms of which the walls can yet clearly be traced. Their construction is exactly the same as 
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that of the trails in the buildings already described. On the floor of the two front rooms 
there were signs showing that stones and earth had recently been displaced. The Patban 
sepoys of my escort, led by an instinct evidently due to experience, at once suspected a tiding 
piLe By removing the topmost stones and then digging down with their bayoneis they soon 
opened two little wells sunk into the ground. They measured each about 5 feet square and 
were lined with old masonry down to the solid rock. They were found filled with g^am and 
small household property which some neighbouring villagers had evidently deposited there 
in anticipation of our invasion. There can be little doubt as to these 'wells having originally 
been constructed for a similar purpose. Small underground store-rooms of this kind have 
been found under the ruins of the Takht-i Bahi monastery and elsewlieie. 

On either side of the short valley running to the foot of the Tange Pass I noticed several 
ruined buildings perched high up on isolated cliffs and ridges. They appeared to be similar 
to those already visited in the valleys towards Nawedand^n^. Manora, But the shortness of the 
remaining daylight made their examination impossible. Considering the number and position 
of all these ruined habitations, it seems evident that the site to the west of Kingargalai must 
have been a place of some importance in pre-Muhammadan times. This is easily accounted 
for by its position on the routes to the Tange and Nawcdand Passes, which both represent 
important lines of communication. The latter pass in particular, which from all accounts seems 
comparatively easy for transport animals, opens a very convenient route to the valley of 
Bazdarra in the west, Prom this again the Ynsufzai plain to the south as well as the Shahkdt, 
Cliirat and Mora Passes leading into Lower Swat can be reached without difficulty. In this 
connection I may mention that a coin of Ooeono Kadpliises (circ. 1st Century B, c.), kindly 
shown to me by the Chaplain attached to the Highland Light Infantry Regiment, w'as picked 
up during the occupation of Kingargalai in a small cave on the hill-side lising behind the 
village. 

I was unable to ascertain the local name, if any, given by the present inhabitants to tlie 
ruins described. The whole population, of the valley had fled on the day of the fight on the 
Tange Pass, and w'as still keeping with such cattle as they had managed to save, on the top of 
the high, hill ranges above the valley. It was evident that the occasion, which had thrown 
Buner temporarily open, was not the best for collecting local traditions regarding mined sites 
from the Pathan inhabitants. Comparatively new-comers to the country themselves and in 
part migratory as they are, they were often, when got hold of, found unable to give more 
information than that conveyed by the designation Icmidare^^ Kafir ruins This is 

bestowed indiscriminately on all kinds of ancient remains. 

Buins near iN'anser. — On the following day, the 9th January, the troops of the 1st 
Brigade still remained at Kingargalai, while the mule track across the pass was being improved 
for the transport. I had first hoped to examine the valley further down as far as Bampolaha, 
which the column marching across the Pirsai Pass was expected to reach that day. But a 
subsequent order fixed the nearer village of Nanser as the limit of my reconnaissance. This 
lies about two miles to the east of Kingargalai in a small side valley opening to the south- 
west. Just opposite to the entrance of the latter the main road of the valley turns round the 
foot of a very steep and rocky spur which trends from the range to the north. Having noticed 
high up on this spur walls of ancient look, I climbed up to them and found, at a height of 
about 500 feet above the valley, two oblong terraces. One is built of solid old masonry along 
the back of the narrow ridge and extends for about 30 feet from north to south with a breadth 
of 15 feet, 

A short distance above, and connected with it by much decayed parallel walls, is a 
larger walled-up terrace of remarkably massive masonry, placed, as it were, d clieval across the 
ridge. It measures 45 feet from east to west and 20 from north to south. Its top where 
nearest to the rocky base still rises to a height of 12 feet above it. There can be little doubt as 
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to tliis structure having once served the purposes of defence. The position is admirably 
adapted for this, being approachable only with difficulty over steep clifis and commanding an 
extensive view up and down the valley. Small mounds found on the top of these terraces are 
probably the remains of former superstructures, which being built of less solid materials have 
decayed long ago. The soil between the rocks on the slopes below is covered with old pottery. 

From this point I had noticed villagers, chiefly women and old men, descending from the 
opposite heights to the houses of Xanser, evidently bent on removing property they had left 
behind on their first flight. As I hoped to receive from them information as to old remains in 
the neighbourhood, I descended and approached the village. The sight of mj small escort 
was, however, sufficient to cause a fresh stampede of the village folk. When at last after a great 
deal of parleying some old men were induced to join me, they could only point to a few ruined 
walls on a hill to the south of the village. 

One S])mgiro (‘greybeard’ ), however, knew of a ruined * giimhaz^ (dome, circular building) 
to the west of Kingargalai. As this expression is invariably used by the Pushtu-speaking 
population of the border for the designation of Stiipas, I did not hesitate to start back under 
Ms guidance in the direction indicated. We had passed the ruins examined on the preceding 
day and proceeded up the Mantra hiallah for nearly two miles further before I could ascertain 
from my guide that the gumhaz he had previously referred to as quite near was in realitv 
beyond the range which forms the watershed towards Bazdarra. To reach the spot and return 
to camp the same evening tvas manifestly impracticable at the late hour of day. I was thus 
reluctantly obliged to turn back to Kingargalai, richer only by an experience of the unreli- 
ability of putative distances in the Buner hills, I had already before heard of the existence of 
old ruins near Bazdarra, and wish that I may before long have an opportunity to visit that site 
and other neighbouidng localities to the south of the Shahkot and Mora Passes. 

Juvur. — On the 10th I accompanied the march of the greater portion of General 
Meiklejohn’s Brigade to Juvur ^ a large village to the north-east of Kingargalai and below 
Mount Ilm. The route led for the first four miles down the valley to Bampokha, where the 
stream which conies from Kingargalai is met by the one fl.owing from the Pirsai Pass. Before 
reaching Bampokha the road winds round the foot of a detached small ridge which is covered 
with mined buildings and terraces resembling those seen near Kingargalai. The short halt 
made by the troops at Bampokha was not sufficient to allow of an inspection of these remains. A 
short distance beyond Bampokha the route turns off to the north, and Mount Ilm. comes promi- 
nently into view. This fine peak, 9,200 feet above sea level, with its fir-clad slopes and rocky 
summit, dominates the landscape in most parts of Western Buner and forms the boundary of 
the latter towards Upper Swat. Subsequent enquiry showed that Mount Ilm as the site of 
more than one Tirtha must have enjoyed a great sanctity in Hindu times. To the west of the 
mountain is the Karahar Pass, the favourite route of communication between Buner and Swat. 
In the valley which leads up to the pass lies the village of Juvur. 

Here the population had not entirely fled, though all houses were appropriated for the 
accommodation of the ti’oops. I was thus able to collect some information as to old remains in 
the vicinity. As the Brigade remained at Juvur I could utilize the following day (11th January) 
freely for their inspection. An inscribed stone had been reported to me near the village of 
Charrai, situated about two miles to the north-east. But on reaching the spot indicated, which 
is at the foot of a rocky spur descending from Ilm and about one mile to the north-east of the 
village, I found that the supposed inscription on a large isolated rock to the right of the path 
consisted only of a series of cup-shaped holes, probably artificial. The spot is known as LaJca 
Tiga. 

Returning thence to Charrai, I ascended the naiTow gorge, through w^hich the stream of 
Charrai flows, to an open well- wooded glen known only hy the somewhat general designation 
of Tangai (‘ defile ; small valley’). Tangai, which is separated from the Juvur Yalley by a low 
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tlie mountains. 

Rock sculptures near Juvur. - Ascending the spur in the centre of the amphitheatre 
described to a Li<^ht of ahont 800 feet above the little plain at the bottom of the glen, 
I reached the rock-cut images of which one of my J uvur informants had told me. 1 he remn^ s 
oi old walls stretch up close to the foot of the large rock which bears these 
south face of the rock offers a flat and nearly vertical surface about 33 feet long and 30 feet 

high; on it a tripartite niche has been cut out to a depth of 3^ inches. It measures 6 feet 

9 fncUs in length and 5 feet in height; its foot is about 5 feet above the ground. _ In the 
centre of the niche is a well-carved relievo figure of Siva, 4 feet G inches high showing the 
god seated, with his left leg reaching below the seat and the left hand holding the c nb. On 
either side of this central image is a smaller figure about 2 feet 9 inches high represen mg a 
god seated with crossed legs. The one on the proper left holds in the left hand a lotus on a 
stalk, and evidently represents Vishnu. The figure on the proper right, which has become 
more effaced, seems to sit on an open lotus and is probably intended for Brahman. All three 


figures are surmounted hy halos. 

There can be no doubt as to these sculptures being anterior to the Muhammadan invasion ; 
probably they are of a considerably earlier date. This may he concluded with good reason 
from the boldness and good proportions still observable in the design of the relievos, notwith- 
standing the decay which has overtaken the more exposed portions. To the damage caused 
by atmospheric influences has been added some chipping done by mischievons hands apparently 
not so very long ago. Treasure-seekers seem also to have recently been at work here as shown 
hy some small excavations at the foot of the rock. In view of the interest attaching to these 
scnlptures, I regret that no photograph could he obtained of them. They are approached only 
by a narrow ledge some 3 feet broad, and the rock below them falls off with great steepness. 
The carvings are thus visible only for one standing immediately before them or from some con- 
siderabie distance. 


The purely Hindu character o£ these rock scnlptures and of those subsequently examined at 
BJiai near Padshah is a point deserving special notice. It is an additional proof of the fact that 
Buddhism, v^hich from the exclusive reference made to it in our written records the accounts 
of the Chinese pilgrims — may be supposed to have been the predominant creed in the old 
Udyana, was there as elsewhere in India closely associated with all popular features of the 
Hindu religious system. This conclusion is fully supported by what other evidence is at 
present available. Thus the coins struck by the rulers of these regions, from the times of 
the later Koshans down to the last ‘Hindu Shahiyas,' show an almost unbroken succession of 
Hindu, and more particular ly Saiva, devices. 


Ascending from Tangai to a saddle in the spur to the west, I obtained a good view of the 
KaraMr Pass and the valley leading up to it from Juvur, but did not notice any more ruins in 
this direction. I then returned to the glen and proceeded to the small rocky hill known as Nil 
Derai, which flanks the road from Tangai to Juvur on the east. I found it covered on the 
south face with a series of ancient -walls supporting terraces and with masses of debris which 
evidently belonged to higher structures now completely decayed. These W’alls stretch up to 
the very top of the hill which forms a small pkteau of iri’egular shape about 85 yards 
long from east to west and in the middle about 20 yards broad. All round the top founda- 
tions of old walls could be traced, by means of which the available space had been enlarged, 
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and perhaps also fortified. Similar remains are said to exist on tlie slopes of the higher hill 
known as Ghmd, which faces Nil Derai on the western side of the defile leading to Tangai. 

On the following day, the 12th January, General Meiklejohn’s column marched from 
JtiYur to Torsak hy the shortest route which lies in the valley drained by the Charrai stream. 
As my information did not point to the existence of old remains in this direction, I obtained 
permission and the necessary escort to proceed to Tnrsak independently by a more circnitons 
route. This was to enable me to visit the ruins which had been reported to me near Girarai, 
and to see the portion of the main valley of Boner between Bampdkha and Tnrsak, 

Girarai. — Girarai I found to be situated about 5 miles to the south-west of Juvur in a 
broad open valley which leads to the Girarai and Banjir Passes in the west. About half way 
I noticed ruins similar in appearance to those of Kingargalai on a detached spur of the hill 
range to the north of the valley. I could not spare time for their inspection. The locality is 
known as Bahlita. In Girarai itself, which is a village of some sixty houses, the only ancient 
remain I could trace, was a fine ornamented slab bniit into the north W’all of the ‘Sura Masjid/ 
Its lotus ornament shows in design and execution doss affinity to the decorative motives of 
Gandhara sculptures. Though it was evident that this slab had been obtained from some 
ancient structure in the neighbourhood, my enquiiues failed to elicit any indication of its 
place of origin. The villagers’ plea in explanation of their ignorance on this point was that 
they had come to the place only six years ago when the last redistribution of villages had 
taken place among the Salarzai clan* The custom here referred to of redistributing at fixed 
periods the village sites and lands amongst the various sections of a dan by drawing lots, prevails, 
in fact, all through Buner. It might in itself account to a great extent for the scantiness of local 
traditions. 

There was, however, less difficulty in tracing the ruins about which I had heard at Juvur. 
They were found to be situated at a place known as Ali Khaii Kote (‘ All Kltdn's huts’), about 
1| miles to the west of Girarai. Like the village itself, they lie at the foot of the hill range, which 
divides the valleys of Girarai and Kingargalai, Conspicuous ruins of buildings and terraces, 
all constructed of ancient masonry, cover the several small spurs which descend here into the 
valley. The best preserved are on a spur flanking from the west the approach to the gorge 
through which the direct route to Kingargalai leads. 

At the eastern foot of this spur is a narrow tongue of high and fairly level ground, 
stretching between the bed of the Girarai stream and the entrance of the above-named gorge. 
On this strip of ground I came upon several circular mounds which are undoubtedly the ruins 
of Stupas. The one in the centre still rises to a height of about 20 feet above the ground-level 
It has been dug into apparently some time ago by treasure-seekers. The excavation they 
effected shews the solid, though rough, masonry of which the mound is built. Around it are 
remains of walls indicating, perhaps, an enclosing quadrangular court. The wall facing west 
can be traced for a length of 42 feet, that to the north for 40 feet. About 20 yards to the 
south-west from this Stupa is another still larger mound thickly overgrown with jungle. It 
reaches to a height of about 25 feet and has evidently not been disturbed. The remaining 
portion of the level ground to the east is strewn with small mounds, some of which in all 
probability mark the site of votive Stupas of modest dimensions. Regarding a probable identi- 
fication of this site, I must refer to the explanations given below in Section II of this Report. 

After returning from All Khan Kote and Girarai, I marched along the well-cultivated 
ground at the northern foot of the hills which separate Girarai and Eampckha. About one 
mile to the east of Girarai I noticed traces of old walls, much decayed and overgrown by 
jungle, on a fiat terrace-like plot o." ground projecting from the hill-side. They seemed 
to belong to a large square enclosure with a stupa-like mruncl in the centre. After crossing the 
broad valley in which the stream coming from the western slopes of Mount Ilm flows down 
towards Bampdkha, I struck the road which leads in the valley of the Barandu River from 
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BampGkha down to Tursak. Tbe dry alluvial plateaus passed along the left lank o the river, 
the bold and fairly well-wooded ranges to the right towa.ds tha Pirsai and Malandri Passes, 
and the fine view of snowy mountains far off in the Indus direction. — they all icminded me 
forcibly of scenery I had seen in Kashmir. 

Tursak. — Close to tbe north of the road and at a distance of about 2| miles from Tursak, 
I found a large square mound rising to about 13 feet above the grc und. The late hcur of the 
day at whicl this site was reached peimitted only a rapid examination. It showed that 
the whole mound was artificial, constructed of rongh layers of stone, with masses of debris, 
apparently from fallen walls, over them. The corners of the mound lie in the direction of the 
cardinal points. The north-esst face, which was more clearly traceable, mea.snred on tlie top 
about 100 feet. At the south corner aie the remains of a small circular mound which evident- 
ly was once a Stilpa. To tbe south of the latter again, and outside the square, rises another 
circular mound about 18 feet high, which seems to have been connected with the quadr angular 
terrace by means of a narrow platform. The position of these mounds is such that the struc- 
tures marked by them musthave been when intact conspicuous objects far up and down the valley. 
The obligation of arrivirrg in camp before nightfall forced me to leave these interesting remains 
far too soon. 1 had hoped that it would become possible to revisit them suh.'equcntly from 
Tursak, In this, however, I was disappointed. It was dark before I reached the camp pitched 
outside Tursak. 


On the following morning (13th January) a column composed of half the Br igade mar-ched 
from Tui^ak to the valley of Padshah, in the north. As this move appeared to offer an oppor- 
tunity for approaching localities on Mount Ilm from which Major Deane’s agents had 
previously procured impressions of inscriptions, I decided to accompany it. Before starting 
I paid a visit to Tursak village with a view to tracing there the on'ginal of the small inscidptiou 
which I had published from a cloth impression as No, 27 in my paper on Major Deane’s 
inscriptions.^ The note which accompanied this impression described it as taken from “ an 
inscription, on a stone in the wall of the house of a Mnlla, Tursak in Buner. It is said to have 
been taken originally from some old ruins with other stones for building purposes.” 

On entering the village I soon realized the peculiar difficulties with which the search for 
detached inscriptions in Buner has proved to be attended. Neither of the two guides, with 
whom Major Deane’s kind forethought had provided me, knew anything as regards this 
inscription. I was thus forced to fall back upon enquiries among the few inhabitants who had 
not deserted their homesteads. None of them could, or would, give information as to the 
particular MuIlS’s house the walls of which naust be supposed to contain this little epigraphical 
relic. Tursak is a very large village, in fact the biggest in Buner, and boasts among its 
population of not less than twelve Mullas. It was with diflficulty that I got half a dozen of 
these Mullas’ houses pointed out to me. But the search which I made in succession in these 
deserted dwellings proved fruitless, and from the beginning offered little promise. 


The walls in the houses examined, like those in most villages or dwellings in Buner, are 
built of rubble and are covered in large portions with rough plaster. In seveial of the houses 
there was a number of rooms and sheds ranged behind the entrance court-yard, indicative of the 
comparative ease of the owners. This meant a considerable addition to the extent of the wall 
surface calling for examination. In order to secure a reasonable chance of discovering here a 
small stone, the exposed surface of which, as shown by the impression, does not measure more 
than 8 by 6 mebes, it would have been necessary to scrape tbe walls of tbe plaster wherever it 
seemed recent and to devote altogether to this search far more time than actual conditions 
permitted. The cursory inspection of half a dozen houses and the repeated attempts to elicit 
formation from such inhabitants as the sepoys of my escort managed to get hold of, had 

Tursak to start on the march towards Padshah. ^ ^ 


1 See Journal of iheAsiatie Society of Bengal, 1898, Part I., page 4. 
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Padsliali. — The route leads fnst to tlie north iliropgli an open feitile TalltT, ii\Tiicli is 
watered by the stream coniir.g htm CLarrai. Skirting the foot of the high Ja£ar hill, the 
road then turns to the north-east and ascends a low watershed near the tillage of Burjo 
Khana. Here an extensire view opened embracing the gieaitr jart of the fine bicad xalley of 
PMshah and the whole of the high mountain lange to tie noith, hetmeen tht ptaks of Urn and 
Dosirri. The streams t^hieh drain this poition of the itinge on the south unite close to the 
Tillage of Padshah, which thus by its very position is marked as a place of importance. It is 
the site of the holiest Muhan.macan shiine in Buner, the Ziaiat of Pir Baba Sahib; it had 
on this account been singled out for a visit b}’ Geneial ileiklejohn’s column. I had caught up 
the latter near Burjo Khana and rode ahead with its advance guaid of Guides Cavalry to close 
Padshah village, which was reached after a march of about 9 miles from Tursak. 

The large Jirgas of the Gadaxai tribe, which scon made their appearance before the 
Political Officer, showed that, noitvithstanding jumoui'S to the C( ntiaay, lesistance was not 
to be expected at this sacred spot either. The tiotps were accordingly ordered to halt at Bhah 
about two miles before Padshah, and to return to the main valley below Tuisak on the day 
following. These dispositions made it clear to me that my chance of approaching the localities 
on Mount Ilm, which had yielded the inscriptions already referred to, would he limited to the 
few remaining hours of the clay. I was, therefore, glad to obtain permission to Join in the 
reconnaissance which Captain Todd, Assistant Field Intelligence Officer, with amounted escort 
was pushing towards the Jowarai Pass to the north-west of Padshah. 

At Lagarpur, the first village reached, I was able to obtain accurate information as to the 
position of Hiangam, where two of Major Deane’s inscriptions, published by me in the Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal (Part L, 1898, Nos. 29 and 30), had been obtained. It is described as 
a small village occupied by Mia^is or Saiyids who have given it its name. It is situated on a 
shoulder of the great spur which runs dowm from Ilm Peak in a south-easterly direction. The 
designation Ilm^o-Miatiz (‘ Centre of Ilm *) which is used in the notes of Major Deane’s agents 
indifferently with Miangam for the place of origin of these inscriptions, does not seem to be known 
as a local term. It describes, however, accurately enough the situation of the place. As ail my 
informants agreed in speaking of Miangam as covered with snow at the time, it must evidently 
lie at a considerable altitude. 

Bislmnai. — A rough ride of about two miles over a very stony road along the stream 
which flows from the Jowarai Pass brought us close to the village of BisJiunai. I had been 
particularly anxious to reach the latter, as four of the most characteristic inscriptions of the 
Buner type, of which impressions have been secured by Major Deane, are described as having 
been found on stones in the vicinity of this village. They have been published as Nos. 2-5 in 
M, Senart’s “ Notes l^jjtgraphie Indienne^” Fascic. Y.2 

Having reached so near to the desired point, I felt all the more disappointed when 
I found that I should have to tnin lack again without being able to explore it. The 
escort of Guides Cavalry accompanying Captain Todd was under orders to rejoin their 
squadron at Bhai in time to allow the latter to return to Tursak the same evening. The 
time, which remained after the hurried ride up the valley, wmuld barely allow of the ten minutes 
halt on the road which was required by Captain Todd to sketch the main topographical 
features of the Pass in front of us. A visit to Bishnnai village, which lies a short distance off 
the road to the north, could under these circumstances not be thought of, still less a search 
for the inscriptions referred to. For the disappointment thus experienced, the fine view which 
opened from this point could scarcely afford me compensation. The valley which leads up to 
the watershed towards Upper Swat, being flanked by snow-covered spurs from Ilm and Dosirri 
and well- wooded in its higher portion, bore quite an alpine character. 

See Les recentes d^convertes du Major Deane,” Journal asiatiquBf 1894. 
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Beiurning to Padshah as fast as the tired horses could bear us, we passed close to the 
£iiarat of Pir Baba Sahib, hiddeu in a luxuriant grove of Chinars, pines and other trees. A 
general order previonsly issued prohibited us, like other unbelievers, from entering this the most 
famous Muhammadan shrine of Buner. But the accounts snbseqnentlj given to me by those 
who were allowed to pay their respects to the buried saint, showed that tho shrine erected at 
his resting place can lay claim neither to architectural interest nor antiquity. 

The Ziarat occupies a spot close to the confluence of the streams which come from the 
Jowarai Pass and the south-western slopes of Dosirri, respectively. The ample water-supply 
they secure accounts for the evident fertility of the Padshah Valley. Both above and below the 
village stretch broad terraces of well-irrigated rice fields. The well-to-do condition of the 
place is indicated by the respectable number of Hindu traders (Khattris) settled there. Two of 
these men had not fled and were induced to accompany me to the camp at Bhai. I -was 
able to obtain from them curious information regarding the condition of the Buner Hindus 
and the sacred sites or Tirthas visited by them in the neighbourhood. 


Tirthaa on. lira. — Prom evidence which I hope to discuss elsewhere, it appears that the 
Hindu Bamas, resident in Swat and Buniir, represent the trading castes of the old Hindu popula 
tion which had remained in these valleys after the Pafchan invasion. Neither they thomsLes 
nor their Afghan masters know of any tradition indicating a later immigration from India 
proper. It is evident that the same reasons which enable these families of Hindu traders at the 
present day to maintain themselves and their religion amongst the fanatical tribesmen, are 
sufficient also to account for their original survival. In view of this circumstance it may safely 

e assumed that the sacred sites to which the pilgrimages of the Buner Hindus are nowdLcted^ 
mark Tirthas of considerable antiquity. uiicctea, 

w- P^’g’^i^age places seem to be the Amarafcunda SDrin*? and th« 

Ram Takht, both situated on Mount Ilm. The sacred spring appears io^riT 

ot Loient onclos.i or taildC 

to the north towards Dosirri. But these had fled T ’ * ®'^tiated some drstance further 

the partieniar i.^nds whish are s==:i .^Xor 

down to Blai in the Barandn Valley hv thp d- ^ I march next morning 

the information collected by me did not voint^fn “g *^^oiig the Padshah stream. As 

direction, I obtained verXZn toZll 1 
Camp at Tursak, the neio-hbonlood S Tv ^ Tu 

Before, however, starting on the march back to Tn I e^ranoine previously, 

me regarding certain carved imao-p <5 i ^ ^ i»^iiced by information given to 

Bhai to the Lth-res? ^ immediately above 


feet aC" 

the hillside. They are situated close To ° ^ “T"* from 

rrs:Sh oTrs^irstra" 

about 50 feet. The height of the whole moundt’ahou; ~ 
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considerably greater, as tlie top appeai*s now artificially levelled. Abont one liundred yards 
furtlier to tbe west rises another small Stupa. Its conical top is comparatively well preserved 
and shows clearly on its west face tbe consecutive courses of masonry. The base can nu 
longer be traced distinctly on the hillside. The total height of the mound I estimated at 
about 35 feet. Traces of old walls and terraces are still visible near these Stfipas. 

After climbing some SOO feet higher by a rough path along the steep cliffs I was taken 
by my Giijar guides from Bhai to a large overhanging mass of rock. This forms on the west 
a kind of grotto, which seems to have been artificial!}' enlarged. Inside this and on the inner 
face of the rock, I found a much-effaced group of relievos, representing a seated Hindu deity in 
the middle, with a smaller seated figure on either side. The total breadth of the relievo gre? up 
is about 5 feet, and the height of the central figure a little over 3 feet. To the right of this 
group there are two smaller images carved from the rock, each about one foot in height. As all 
these relievos have suffered considerably owing to the friable nature of the stone, I could not 
trace with any certainty the deities they are intended to represent. In general style and treat- 
ment these relievos seemed to approach closely to the rock sculptures of Cliarrai described above. 

Environs ofTnrsak, — After visiting these remains I marched back by the previous route 
to Tursak, which I reached in the afternoon. Having obtained a mounted escort in Geneiai 
Blood’s Camp I then started for a rapid examination of the neighbourhood. The position which 
Tursak occupies shows great natural advantages. The main valley of Buner opens there first to 
greater width and is crossed at this point by a series of convenient routes which connect Upper 
Swat with much-frequented passes leading down to the Rustam Valley. It is evidently due to 
this favourable position that Tursak is now the largest place in Buner. The same considerations 
seemed to indicate that the site was of importance already in earlier times. I was, therefore, 
not surprised to find that even a cursory inspection of the neighbourhood acquainted me with 
ample evidence of ancient occupation. 

In the first place my attention was attracted by a series of strongly-built ancient dwelling 
jilaces visible on the crests and slopes of the rocky spurs of Jafifar hill w’hich overlook Tursak 
on the north-east. They appeared in form and construction to resemble closely the ffortified 
buildings examined near Kingai'g'alai, Juvur, etc. But as they are situated at a considerably 
greater height above the valley than at the last named localities, I was unable to spare the time 
necessary for their examination. Restricting my search to the vallej stretching east and south 
of Tursak, I first visited the village of Anra^^ur, situated on the southern bank of the Barandn 
River about two miles below Tursak. From there the fertile and well-w'ooded vallej could be 
overlooked as far down as Dagar. 

Sthpa of Giimbatai. — Guided by information obtained at this village, I recrossed then 
to the left bank of the river and came at the very foot of Jaffar hill, where two projecting spurs 
form a kind of rock amphitheatre, upon a large ruined site wdth a Stiipa and I’emains of a 
monastery. The former accounts for the name Gumbatai, by which the spot is known, Gumhat 
(or Gunihaz) being the ordinary designation among Afghans of any ruined building of circular 
.shape, whether a Stupa, temple or vaulted tomb. The extent of the ruins and their situation 
only a few hundred yards off the main road, which leads from Tursak to Blai and down the 
valley, showed clearly the importance of these remains. I accordingly determined after a 
rapid survey to utilize the following day for their exploration. I returned by nightfall to 
Tursak, which proved to be only about miles distant to the north-west by the diiect load. 

General Sir Bixdon Blood, to whom I made a report regarding these interesting remains, 
very kindly agreed to my request and allowed me to employ a small detachment of Sappers on 
trial excavations at this site. Accordingly on the following morning (January 15th), when the 
Tursak Camp was broken up and the troops moved off to Dagar and Rcga, I proceeded wdth 
a small party from the 5th Company, Bengal Sappers and lliners, which the OSeer Com- 
manding Royal Engineers pould spare from road-making work, to the site of Gimdatai, 
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The rains as shown in the site plan on Plate No, III occnpj a broad open glen at the 
-onth foot of the Jaffar hill, enclosed in a semi-circle by rocky ridges. The remains 
now risible above ground form two distinct groups. The larger one lies on a small terrace-like 
plain at the very entrance of the glen, raised about 50 feet above the level of the river banks- 
The second group, about 100 feet higher up, is built on the hillside to the north, where the 
steep slope is broken by a small projecting spur. 

At the east end of the lower group rises a ruined Stupa which in its present state of 
destruction forms a mound of roughly circular shape, about 55 feet in diameter at its present base 
and eire. 30 feet high. The level ground immediately adjoining the Stupa mound in the west 
is flanked on the north and south sides by two thick walls, 60 feet long, which form a kind of 
court (marked J ; see detailed plan, Plate IF). Attached to the w-est end of each wall is a small 
circular structure containiug a round chamber of 14 feet diameter. Little is left above ground 
of the walls of these round structures. But from their position aud size it can be assumed with 
great probability that they were intended like the corresponding round chambers in the ruined 
monasteries of Guniar (Lower Swat), Takht-i Bahi, etc., to serve as chapels for the reception of 
more important images. 

The two walls referred to extend on the east only up to a line which would pass through 
the centre of tlie Stupa. There are no traces of any walls or buildings to the east of the Stilpa, 
r.or of any other structure which could have served to close the Court A on this side. The 
opposite or tvest side of Court A is formed by the enclosing wall of a great cjuadrangular court 
tshown as B in plan), w'hich almost joins it, the distance between this wall aud the circular 
chapels mentioned being only 15 feet. This court, which is approached by a gate 15 feet broad, 
evidently sighted on the Stiipa, is remarkable for its size and the massive construction of its 
walls. It forms nearly a square measuring inside 136 feet in width aud 136 feet iu length. 
The walls now traceable above the ground show strangely enotigh a striking difference in 
thickness. TFhereas they are only 4 feet thick on the north and west side, they measure fully 
16 feet in the south and lo feet in the east. It is probable that this difference must be 
explained by the thicker w-alls having been built for the purpose of providing room for small 
cells, such as are found around the courtyards of several of the Gandhiira monasteries and of 
most of the great Kashmir temples. As the walls inside reach nowhere higher than 4 to 0 feet 
above the present level of the court, and as the latter has clearly been filled up to a considerable 
height by the accumulation of debris, the point could be definitely settled only by excavations. 

As evidence probably pointing in this direction it may be mentioned that whereas the 
outside faces of the south and east wmlls can yet be traced quite clearly rising in many places 
10 6 or 7 feet above the outside ground level, this is possible only at a few spots in the case of 
the inside faces. The difference is likely to be due to the greater decay to which the construc- 
tion of hoBow spaces like the supposed cells would have exposed the portions of the walls 
facing inside. The construction of the walls throughout was found to resemble closely that 

described above in eouuectipn with the Kingargalai ruins. But the size of the stones used was 

un the whole larger. 


In the north-east corner of Court B there are walls joining at right angles the north and 
east enclosmg wal s. They may have served to form a separate small chapel-court or dwellincr. 
place. A similar but smaller structure can be traced near the south-west corner of the conrtr • 

f hillside shows in front a walled-up terrace 

the position of a little votive Stupa, ° centre may possibly mark 
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Excavation at GnmbataL — After making a general survey of tlie remains here brielir 
described, I turned my attention to the Stupa mound. This, notwithstanding the state of utter 
dilapidation to which it has been reduced, still reaches to a height of about 30 feet above the 
piesent ground-level. The mass of rough masonry of which the Stupa was constructed lias 
evidently been used since a long time as a convenient quarry. On the north face regular 
courses of large blocks could still be clearly distinguished ; the other sides of tie mounds are 
hidden by large masses of debris, Jio clear idea could thus be formed of the original shape of 
the upper portion of the Stupa. 

The centre of the mound has been dug into from above to a depth of about 10 feet. 
Judging from the comparatively thin growth of Jungle on the south face where most of the 
materials then extracted had been thrown down, the digging could not have been done many 
years ago. The treasure-seekers, who were then at work here, had evidently not carried their 
labours deep enough to touch the main deposit of relics which from the analogy of other 
Stupas may be supposed to be placed on or below the level of the base. 

In order to obtain some indications as to the position of the Stupa base and the depth of 
the original ground level in the court, I had trial trenches opened by the small party of Sappers, 
both at the west entrance of Court J and at the foot of the Stupa mound to the west. At the 
latter place the Sappers after working through about 3 feet of debris came upon a solid block 
of closely grained stucco which when cleared was seen to mark the corner of a square platform. 
The exact spot at which this corner ’was struck is marked by c on the plan. The block forms a 
square of 9 inches, with a height of 13 inches. It is ornamented on two sides which were 
found to face nearly due west and sonth. That this was the original position of the block was 
made evident by a stone base unearthed below it which showed exactly the same bearings. 

The little stucco pilaster is ornamented at its foot by a series of mouldings. These project 
about 1 inch beyond the fiat middle portion of the block which is about 4 inches high. The 
top part, about 5 inches high, also projects and shows a kind of egg and dart ornament in bold 
relievo and in two rows divided by a narrow band. The stone base below the stucco-block 
could be cleared only to a depth of about 10 inches. Its top forms a square of feet, and is 
decorated on the sides facing west and south by a bold cornice projecting in several well-carved 
mouldings to a total breadth of about 5 inches. Continuing the excavation to the east of this 
corner and towards the Stupa for a distance of about 5 feet a masonry wall was laid 
bare running tush with the south face of the stucco-pilaster and its base. Fragments of stucco 
were found sticking to the joints of the masonry courses. It may thus be concluded that this 
wall was decorated similarly to the above described corner. 

From the position occupied by this wall, as shown on the plan, it will be clear that it could 
not have formed part of a square basement of the whole Stupa. It is more likely to have belong- 
ed to some platform raised by the side of the Stupa and possibly on the basement of the latter. 
Such a platform might by the analogy of the examples presented in the ruins of Takht-i Bahi, 
Jamalgarhi and other Gandhara monastaries (see Arch, Survey Reports, 7., pi. vii, xiv) be con- 
jectured to have served either for the placing of images or a small votive Stupa. In support 
of this conclusion reference may also be made to the comparatively high level at which this 
stuccoed wail was unearthed. Near the west entrance of the court the present ground level 
seemed lower than at the foot of the mound. Yet a trial trench carried down to a depth of fully 
five feet, failed to reach there the original door of the court. The accumulation of debris must 
be supposed to have been even greater immediately round the Stupa. There is thus reason to 
assume that the real base of the Stupa is yet buried at some depth below the platform brought 
to light. This will also explain why the ornamented stucco-pilaster remained the only piece of 
sculptured work unearthed daring this brief excavation. 

ElaL — I regi’et all the more the very limited extent of the excavations made, as the expla- 
nations given below, (see Part IL) will show that these ruins may be identified with great pro-. 
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bability witb a saered site of considerable fame dcscidbedby the flbiuesojiiigrims. The 'I 
detachment had orders to follow at no great distance tho rear guard of the culninu which ^ 
moving down the valley to Dagar. The men woro accordingly obIig('d to stoj) digging e-ul^r 
the afternoon. I myself left Gumbatai some hours later after eoiiqdeting tho survey of ti?, 
ruins, in order to rejoin General Meiklejolm’s Camp at Ktiga.. I lir.st marched in the fort'r 
plain by the left hank of the Barandn Eiver to a point about, t wo miles lower down the v II 
From there the village of Elai, picturesquely situated in f,h(! angle formed by the Barandn 
Padshah rivers, could clearly be seen. From tlio hillsulo aiK>ve Flai some small inscriri 
stones, nowin the Lahore Museum, have been picked u[) by Major Deane's agents. Accord'll 
to the information supplied to him there were iro ruins near. Tim distinct view of thH^T 

slopes with which I had to content myself, also failed to show me any ruined buitdin-s al ' 

gTouneJ, ® auovo 

I then erased to the right river bank and followed a t.raek lending over an avid alinvf i 
plateau to a pomt about two miles distant from Elai where iho, rivt^r pussies t.lii\ni<»-h o rem f 
ably narrow gorge of sandstone rocks known as the Surwal Khnn,!„„. A slmrl d'Dt-nu.rv h.T 
t IS gorge the road to Karapa and the sonth-casteru ifortion of tlui valley known as Panjp-w 

Tv JTu T "T' ^ ^vhich cuts thro‘ugli the rocky ramm 

0 igh hills lining here the south or right bank of fbo Barandn Eiver. 'I’lirongh the whole tf 

the gorge, which is about three-fourths of a mile long, there ii.nls a fairly broad pa 1 fit M 

“ i^s Construction, resembles el.usely the am-ient roads 
e the Malakand and Sliahkot Passes already mcntionoil, goes haelc inulonbtedly to nm 
Muhammadan times. It may safely be taken as an indication d' an imporhud ro. ie huviL led 
already at that period through the Earapa defile. The latter is crossed hy the dirT 1 fs of 

have at all times attrLted tlffie T "" ' ° must 

site of the present Rustam s and 'tothe^^ give access to tho old trade emporium marked hy tho 
via FdahJianda (Waihaud Ilndl and ancient route hmding to tho oust of tho Indus 

a road through the difficult defli which faUs into thr^p'''' tT «>'>«< ™ciionof 

north, is thus easily accounted for. ^ i!oii‘'iiu>i«g those routes to the 

plaTTTZTg TTTtwo’ m!w r'JTr f 

village of Bega, nestling at the entrance'^of a\id ^ n I i-cachcid after nightfall the 

village had been singled on fofrX Tr^^ 'T^^^^ there. The 

‘‘MadPaqir’>whose wTlt "r t 

sm Lower Swat, the sieg.e of Malakand a d ^^umediato cauHO of Junt Bummer’s riswg 

early morning of the 16th Jannarv at the d ^ ® events that followed. After asBisling in the 
were blown up and burned, I proLeded to tT°*’°” raepr’s honso and mosque which 
-e in the vicinity ,of ^ Deane haT'TT ^ 


m findipg th.e ruins referred to. 


xno, I had no difficulty 


(To he continued.) 


t TOMBS. 


in tlTT- i*^Vr T'**^*^^"* 'i® NTaugaz ISTagop 

i>iB iippeis were Biippoeed to be granted. 

N. VXSHKETSWAMI.. 
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NOTES ON THE TAMIL ANTHOLOGY OP ANCIENT SONGS, ENTITLED 

PUERA-NANNURRU. 

BY G. XJ. POPE, M.A., D.D., BALLIOL COLLEGE AND INDIAN INSTITUTE, OXFOED* 

L — EI6-Pdruni-C6)caii, and the Poets, PottiyAr and PicirAa-thaiyAr* 

T he renowaedking, K5»Pemm-C6ran,^ whose capital was IJrraiy-hir,2 after a reign diYersified 
by the rebellion of his two sons, renounced his kingdom, went ‘ to the north * (the banks of 
the Ganges ?), as an ascetic, and died there. His most intimate friends, PottiyAr and PicirAnthaiyArj 
eTentually shared his hermit cell, and all three after death were commemorated by stones placed side 
by side over their urns. 

The poet Kai^i5.aganAr (of whom nothing else is recorded), Yisiting this spot, sang asfollows 

218 ) : — 

* Bed gold, and coral, pearls, and rare 
Gems the mighty mountains bare, — 

Remote their homes in sea or mine, — 

If once the precious things combine, 

And men in costly shapes entwine, 

Henceforth in blended beauty one they shine. 

So tvortfiy men with worthy side hy side 
Remain ; the worthless with the worthless htde^ 

The history of these three, — who were so diverse in many ways, though inseparable in life and 
death, — as traced in P. N. N., is the favourite Tamil illustration of faithful friendship, (See Pope’s 
Kurraly Ch. 79.) In Ndladi also Oh, 21-24, many exqu’site thoughts on friendship are to be found. 

When this king was at strife with his sons, a poet called EyittiyanAr addressed a lyric to him 
213) iu which he said : — > 

^ O king, whose white umbrella shines resplendent, and whose mighty power subdues thy foes ! 
In thia.worid crowned with flowers, and begirt with the swelling sea, the two, who owe their birth to 
thee, cannot be any of thine ancient enemies ; nor, though ye are now opposed, can they ever really 
egard thee as an enemy to them I When, full of glory, you at length leave this world, and rise to the 
world of the exalted ones, whose must be the heritage you leave behind ? This thou fcnowest well, so 
give ear to me, thou who art of illustrious fame ! If these your sons, misled, array themselves 
against you, and you conquer them, to whom will you bequeath the wealth you leave behind ? If they 
should overcome you, you but incur disgrace, and your enemies will triumph. Cease then this strife. 
Let not your lohj mind be bewildered, but prepare for them the feast in which the Immortals shall 
rejoicing share.’— '(NitrraZ, 86.) 

It seems that this sensible expostulation was successful, and peacefwas restored. 

The old king himself has left some specimens of his poetical genius. The following is said to 
have been composed after he had resigned his kingdom, and gone * to the north ’ (214) 

^ They who have not assured their minds 
By the vision 3 undoubting, pure, that aye endures, 

Say not, ‘ shall we do good deeds or shall we not.’ 

Who hunts an elephant may gain an elephant ; 

Who hunts a quail, may come back with empty band. 

Therefore if men have lofty aspirations, 

They must carry them out in successful deeds, and so gain 
Enjoyment of the world beyond the reach of sense, 

s king. Ferum = great. Qorau =; * Lord of the Qora, or Chola HagdomP 

s Or Warrior, near Tricbmopoly^ 

» gee K« Cb. 36 . Eddgi is T’a great word, and really = Faith, 
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Should this not be theirs, in some future birth they may win release. 

And if there be no future birth, — yet to found 
Their fame on earth like Himalaya’s lofty peak, 

And to pass away with body unstained by evil, 

Is surely asceticism’s highest gain. ’ 

Picirauthaiyar came from the village of Picar, near Madura ; and so was not a subject of the 
king to' whom he was so much attached. The name seems to have been given to him jocosely by the 
king as dnthai means * owl ; ’ so the sobriquet was equal to the owl of Picir, which may have been 
a sly’ hit at his verses. Pottiyftr, on the other hand, seems to have lived at his friend and patron’s 
capital The name (if it be not a mere bye-name) signifies ‘ he of the hollow tree, ’ and the merry 
hearted king made a joke on this also, as we shall see. When Ko-Perum-g6vau ^ went to the north, 
his two friends went with him, but the king sent Pottiyar home, bidding him remain there till he had 
a son born to him, after which a place should be found for him in the retreat. He did not return, 
it seems, till after the king’s death. All this is necessary to be kept in mind in leading the lyrics, 

Picir&ntliaiya,r, who was a true optimist, was once asked why, though old, ho was not grey or 
deorepid ; his tejAj is curious (191) : — 

My years are many, yet my locks not grey ; 

You ask the reason why, ’tis simply this : 

I have a worthy wife, and children too ; 

My servants move obedient to my will ; 

My king does me no evil, aye protects ; 

To crown the whole around me dwell 

Good men and true, of chastened souls with knowledge filled. 

At another time he was asked, Who is your so much beloved king 1 and replied i 


(212) The Morry Monarch. 

If you ask us * who is your king ’ ? Our king is He who 
To the labourers gives strong palm wine strained and mellow, 

And with the fat of turtle satiates their desire, 

And fills their mouths with lampreys’ rich roast flesh. 

They leave short toil for feast ; the feast prolong ! 

In that good fertile land the minstrels with their kin 
Find our king the foe of want and hunger’s pangs. 

He is the lord of Kd^i, the mighty Cdra king. 

He loves converse with Potti, whose friendship knows no flaw.-* 

All the day long he laughs with heart right glad ! 

Had the bard of the heard this song ? Assuredly in 137 he echoes its sentiment. 

It seems that when the king was in his final retreat Pi 9 iranthaiyar did not join him at once 
and the ascetics around said : — ‘ He will not come. Men do not remember their friends and benefactors 

w en they are no longer able to help them. ’ To this the king replied in two short songs, in which 
he says (215, 216) 


* Though he belongs to Picir in the Pandiyan’s land, he stood by me in the time of wealth, will 
he not stand by me in my time of grief ? ’ 

* • j excellence fulfilled, he was ever full of pleasant qualities and ne’er despised me ; he was 

h ^^f^udship’s closest ties. He never delighted in falsehood that withers men’s glory. 
VVbeQ he spoke of me to others he was woat to call me, by virtue of his intimacy, the silly Q6rau.® 
a my time of grief he will aot fail to come, Forthw ith he will be here. Prepare his place by mine.* 

*. ‘ ’> ^ hoUowuesa in this Potti, 

* Tlua lUnstratea Euryal, Ch. 81 and Oh. 45. 
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Tliis is anotlier of his songs in praise of Ws king (67) : — 

0 lordly male-swan ! lordly male-swan ! 

Like the bright face of the king, who after gaining the victory, and skyiny his foes, 

Is gracious to his own land, rises the moon, two parts dark, and two parts light. 

So shines he in the evening hour, while we are troubled in our wanton idleness. 

Thou, having fed upon the grain that grows by the ford of KumarFs stream, 

Goest northward to Himalaya's mount. 

Happy in thy flight thou majest linger in the ^ora Land, 

And with thy dear one mayest alight on the upper balcony of stately home of IJrraiyAr, 
Stay not to ask the warder’s leave, — unhindered enter the palace ; and when the great 
king Kilii asks who thon art, 

Say only, ‘ I come from neath the feet of Anthai of the great town of Picir ® | 

And forthwith he will give thee rich jewels, that shall delight the heart of her the 
noble love. 


Against Arbitrary Taxation. 

The following is one of the very few songs of Pieir^ntliaiydr noi connected with K6-Perum- 
^oran. There was a young prince, called the learned P^^diyan Nambi, who was of the Madura 
dynasty, and renowned for his learning ; but, it might seem, rather disposed to be tyrannical in 
government. It runs as follows (184) ; — 

‘If an elephant take mouthfuls of ripe grain cut for it, 

The twentieth part of an acre will yield it food for many days ; 

But if it enter a hundred fertile fields, with no keeper, 

Its foot will trample down much more than its mouth receives. 

So if a wise king, who knows the path of right take just his due, 

His land will prosper, yielding myriadfold. 

But, if the Idng, not softened by his knowledge, take just what he desires, 

Nor heed prescription’s rule, feasting with song and dance 
Amid his court and kindred, and show no love to his subjects ; 

Like the field that elephant entered, 

His kingdom will perish, and he himself will lose his all/ 

Pottiy^r was sent back by his king, and bidden come again when his son had been born. On his 
arrival at the spot, when some years had elapsed, he found the place where his memorial was to be 
erected, and it seems as if it were the place where he like his beloved king and late companion was to 
end his days by voluntary abstinence from food. This is supposed to be his song addressed to his late 
master and friend (and sure they were not words of love 1 ) (222) : — 

‘ You said, 

“ Go back, and come when she whose footsteps leave 
Your shadow never, she adorned with radiant gems, 

Your well-beloved, has borne you son of glorious worth.” 

Sure you forgot the friendship *twixt us twain, — 

But no, I was not so forgotten, much -loved one t 
Where is the place designed for me 
A shade to many wert thou, the world extolled thy fame. 

Thou didst remember life to come 
And so didst all renounce, 

And here a stone is all that’s left of thee ; 

Yet those like thee, when soul is severed from the frame, 

Forget not ancient friendship, when their friends draw near/ 
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(221) The Dirge. 

Perum Cdyan. 

He had the praises manifold of minstrels whose wants he relieved j 
He was most loving to the dancers who resorted to his court ; 

He swayed his sceptre in accordance with the teaching of the sages ; 

He cultivated the friendship of the honoured wise ; 

He was gentle to women, brave and strong in the face of the brave ; 

He was the refuge of the spotless ^earned ones. 

Such an one death did not consider, but carried off his sweet souL 
Therefore, my afflicted kinsfolk^ let us 
Embracing one another join in reviling death. 

^ Come, all ye bards, whose words are true ! 

He hath become a pillar planted in the wild, 

Crowned with immortal praise ! 

While the wide world in sorrow mourns. 

Such is the lot of him who was our guardian true ! 

The Empty StaU. (220) 

The song of'Bottiy^v when he returned from the north leaving his belo ved hing to die, 

‘ The keeper who has lost the huge elephant which he daily supplied 
With its ample meal, and tended for many a year, 

Is sad as he surveys the vacant pillar where it stood, 

And weeps. Even so, did I not grieve when I behold 

The courtyard in the ancient town where HiHi lived and died ; 

Killi, with wealth of chariots, o’er which waved the conqueror’s wreath" ? 

There is another poet oE whom we have three very exquisite lyrics. He would seem to have 
been one of the company gathered ‘around the gonial king, Ko-Perum-poran, and so an intimate friend 
of the two merry bards before mentioned. His name was * Kaniyan of the flowery bill/ 

(192) 

The Wise Man Equable. 

To us all towns are one ; and all men are our kings j 
Evil and good come not to men from other folk, 

So pain and pain’s relief are from within. 

Death is no novelty, nor do we joy in life, 

As though it were some morsel sweet. 

When we are grieved, we bear it, nor complain ; 

This precious life of ours is like a raft 
Floating adown the waters of some mighty stream, 

That roars and tumbles’ over boulders huge ; 

When from the skies with lightnings mixed the pelting storm 
Comes down ; the raft goes on as fate ordained. 

Thus have we seen in visions of the truly wise. 

In prosperous hours we marvel not at greatness of the great ; 

Still less can we despise the lowlier lot. 


Diversities of Humaa Destiny. 

Loofe naiTTowly, and in one house they wail the funeral chant 
nd in adjoining home the marriage drum sounds out mid festive nong 
There go embracing friends just met with festive wreaths, 
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And there they weep becanse they part. 

Thus hath the Maker shown his lack of love. 

Ah, eTil is the world 1 See that thoa do 
Good deeds, bringers of pleasure to the world. 

Comp. Hal. 23. 

If the friend-ships of Orestes and Pylades are worthy of remembrance these friends of 1,000 years 
ago should not be forgotten. They stand out of the shadows of the past like kindly-hearted 
Epicureans, loving and beloved ; and their deaths even were not gloomy, but wise and philosophical, 
as they understood wisdom and philosophy. 


DETAILED REPORT OF AH ARCHAEOLOGICAL TOUB WITH THE BUHER 

FIELD FOECH 

BY M. A. STEIN, C.I.E., PelD, 

{Coniinaed from p, -28.) 

Stupa of Sunigram, — About one mile to the north of Rega where the Talley leading 
fdowB from the Malandri Pass in the south-west debouches into the Panjpao plain, I had 
already on the preTious evening -when on my waj from Kampa to Eega, noticed a large mound 
suggestive of the remains of a Stupa. This assumption soon proved correct on closer inspection. 
The mound rises to a height of about 2o feet above the fiat level of the plain. Wherever the 
debris covering its sides had been removed by the action of rain or other causes, it showed the 
same courses of rough masonry which had been noticed in the Stilpas previously described-. 
Judging from the dimensions of the present base of the mound which measures circ. 240 feet 
from east to west and 200 feet from north to south, this Stilpa must have been fay far the 
largest of all those examined in Bnner. If a conclusion can be drawn from the state of utter 
dilapidation in which it is now, it may also be looked upon as one of the oldest. At about half 
its height a kind of terrace can be traced all around the mound : this probably indicates the 
elevation from which the Stupa proper rose above the basement. 

The top of the mound now forms a slightly sloped oval measuring circ. 120 feet from east 
to west and 75 feet from north to south. I am inclined to explain this peculiar shape by the 
assumption that the basement which show's a similarly elongated form was broader to the east 
^nd west than on the other two sides. The decay of the originally hemispherical mound must 
thus have been more rapid on the north and south sides where there was no broad terrace to 
retain the loose masonry brought down by the rains, etc., than on the east and west where the 
masses of debris accumulated over the original basement. In support of this explanation I may 
mention that the slopes of the mound to the north and south appeared steeper. It is just on these 
sides that the courses of masonry composing the mound are traced most clearly on the surface* 

For some distance from the foot of the mound to the south the ground is covered with 
low heaps of debris which seem to indicate the site of ruined buildings once attached to the 
Stupa. These remains were, however, too indistinct and too much overgrown by jungle to 
permit of a plan being taken in the short time available. 

Well near Sunigramu — At a distance of about 60 yards to the south-east of the Stupa 
there is an ancient stone-lined well which has remained on the whole in a remarkably good 
state of preservation. The well proper is 8 feet in diameter and is enclosed by a circular wall, 
5 feet thick, of carefully set masonry. Adjoining to the west is a staircase which leads 
between equally well-built walls down to tbe level of the water. This is now 18 feet below the 
ground level, and is reached by 23 steps. The accompanying plan and section (V) shows the 
construction of the well. Some of the stairs have crumbled away, and also the side-walls have 
suffered in parts notwithstanding the repairs which are indicated in several places by coarse 
masonrj of ^ later date^ 
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Apart from these repairs the whole of the walls shows to perfectiou that peculiar form of 
masoury — large blocks in level courses and columns of small stones in the interstices — which 
has been described already above as characteristic of all the ancient structures in this and the 
neighbouring regions. There is no special feature to indicate the relative age of the well 
compared with that of the ruined Stupa. Its escape from the fate of the latter may be due to 
continued use and consequent repair. Some Khattris from Rcga whom I met near by, were 
prepared to ascribe the well to Birmal, i. e., BIrbal, the renowned minister of Akbar. But 
this tradition, if it is one at all, cannot refer to anything more than a clearing of the ancient 
well which may have become disused and filled up with earth. These informants knew of no 
other name for the site but iahai, which in Pashtu is the ordinary designation for any stone- 
lined tank or well with steps leading down to the water. 

Sunigram. — The village of Sunigram, a small place, lies about half a mile to the north of 
this site. It occupies a saddle-like depression between the east foot of the rocky hill range 
through which the Karapa defile leads, and a series of small fir-covered liillocks which rise 
like islauds from the plain and form a continuation of that range to the south-east. There is 
nothing ancient to be noticed about the village itself but its name Sunigram, which is 
undoubtedly of Indian origin and hence old. 

The second part gram, from Sanskrit praw a (' village ’), does not occur in any other Buner 
local name I know, and is but rarely met with in the ueighbonring terriloricvs of Swat and 
Ynsafzai(see Jolagram, Pajigram, and XJdegram in the Sw-at Valley ; Naugrdm, on the Khndu 
Khel border; Asgrarn and Kabulgram, on the Indus). It is scarcely necessary to point out how 
common on the other hand this ending, in its varying vernacular forms of grfivi , gam, gaon, 
gram, etc., is throughout the whole of Aryan India. The first part of the name Suni- is 
clearly connected with Sanskrit sMouma, ‘gold,’ and represents probably a Prakrit derivative 
of sauvarnika, ‘goldsmith.’ Thus in Kashmiri, which may he considered a near relative of the 
old Indo-Aryan dialect once spoken beyond the Indus, we have smi C gold ’) and swiar 
( ‘ goldsmith ’) derived by a regular process of phonetic conversion from Sanskrit su'cavna and 
suvarmhara, respectively (compare also'Hindl suniyar). Derivatives from Sanskrit suvarna are 
not amongst the words borrowed by Pashtu from Indo-Aryan dialects. It is thus certain that 
the local name Sunigram must go back to a period preceding the Pathan occupation. 

Knjkotai. Immediately above the village, and to the west of it, rises the rocky hill 
range which has been mentioned in connection with the Karapa defile. Guided by Shorbaz. 
I ascended its steep scarp in a northerly direction to a height of about 400 feet above the bottom 
of the valley until I reached the point from where a rocky spur running south-east to north- 
west juts out towards the Barandu River. It is about one-third of a mile long and is known 
by the name of Pinjkotai (also pronounced PanjJcdta'i), The crest of this spur is fairly level 
and bears the ruins of a large number of buildings which in con,struction and character 
resemble closely the ancient dwelling places examined near Kingargalai and Juvnr. 


On the west slope of the spur, and towards its north-west extremity overlooking the 
river, are the comparatively well-preserved ruins of what evidently was once a mona.story of 
great size and importance. They consist, as shown on the attached silo-plan T'7, in the first 
place of^ a series of large terraces. These are built against the hillside by means of strong 
supporting walls and extend for nearly 300 feet from north to south with a total breadth of 
over JbO feet. At the south end of these terraces rises a block of vaulted rooms wdth attached 
courts constructed of solid and carefully set masonry. At the north end of the terraces, and 
^ ge, are the much injured remains of some smaller structures. Among them 

IS a square block of masonry (B), which judging from the remains of a small circular mound 
built over It can have been nothing but the base of a little Stupa. The circular pit excavated 
eharaf>f.(.T^ mound shows that treasure-seekers have erenow recognized its true 

mo"lWrTfi 1 I T- The little square structure (0) to the east, which is even 
more injured, may also mark the position of a small Stupa. 
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Vihara of Pinjkotai, — The interest of the main building A lies in the good preserva- 
tion of its superstructures which acquaint ns with some details of architectural construction 
not otherwise traceable in the extant remains of Buner, Thej are illustrated by the detail 
plan YU. 

Three rooms of this building, forming its south and west side, show high pointed vaults of 
overlapping stones which spring from a projecting cornice of the longer side walls. The 
height from this cornice to the point of the arch is 10 feet 3 inches. The construction of the 
vault and cornice is shown by the section given for the line cd in the detail plan. The total 
height of the rooms could not be ascertained, as the interior is partly filled up by masses of 
debris from the fallen portions of the vaults. The width of the vaults is 12 feet in the two 
larger rooms E and F which are 31 and 35 feet long, respectively. In the small room G the 
width covered by the vault is 8 feet and 3 inches and the length 12 feet. These three rooms 
communicated with each other and the central court S by means of passages of varying width 
surmounted by pointed arches of overlapping stones. Owing to the accumulation of debris 
only these arches are now visible above the ground level. The elevation of two of these 
passages, X and Z, has been shown in the detail plan. 

Besides the passages leading into the central court there were windows to admit lio-ht into 
the larger rooms. These windows are placed in the centre of the walls and end in pointed 
arches, as shown in the section of line cd. Their width is 2 feet, and their height to the point 
of the arch is 5 feet 6 inches. The sill or lower edge and the sides of the windows are bevelled 
inwards by means of regularly receding courses, evidently with a view to distributing the light 
more evenly over the room. 

The central apartment ff is the largest in this pile of building, being 35 feet by 16 feet. 
It does not appear to have been roofed, and must hence be assumed to have formed a kind of 
central courtyard. It has no direct entrance from outside, but was evidently approached by a 
passage which leads to the adjoining room I through a dividing wall now for the greater part 
broken. This latter apartment, which is also 85 feet long, but only 9 feet 3 inches broad, does 
not show either any trace of having been roofed. In its south-east corner are the remains of 
a staircase leading up to the open quadrangle J which occupies the raised terrace immediately 
to the east. As this staircase, as far as can be judged from the present condition of the build- 
ing, was its only entrance from outside, we may conclude that the small court I formed a kind 
of open ante-room to the whole block. 

The quadrangle J is in reality a terrace, 55 feet deep and 50 feet broad, built against the 
rising slope of the ridge and screened on the east and south by strong walls 7 feet thick. 
The unusual thickness of these walls suggests that they contained niches which might have been 
nsed as small cells. But the ruined condition of the walls and the great masses of debris and 
eai'th which cover their foot inside the quadrangle made it impossible to ascertain this point. 
Judging from the relative position and size of this enclosure, it might be conjectured that is 
served, like similar open courts in the mined monasteries of Takht-i Bahi and Jamalo-arhi, 
described by Sir A. Cunningham {Archaeological Survey Beports, V, pp, SO, 50), as a meetino- 
place for the fraternity of monks. 

To the north of this court, but at a considerably lower level, extends another large platform 
{K), 110 feet long, which shows no trace of superstructures. From this a flight of 7 steps leads 
down to the artificially levelled ground on which the main block of building stands. Imme- 
diately to the north of the latter is a large terrace, 103 feet long by 88 feet broad, supported 
on the sides facing the downward slopes of the hill by basement walls over 30 feet high. 

Construction of Pinjk5tai ruins. — The massive construction of these walls and the 
great extent of the terraces which they support suffice to indicate the importance of the site. 
The blocks of stone used in the walls, both of these terraces and of the main building, are on 
the whole larger than in any other structure examined in Buner ; they are often over 4 feet long 
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with a thickness of 1 foot. Thoagh the blocfes are bat roaghly hewn, as throughout the 
masonry of the ancient buildings inGiandhara and Ddyana, yet special care has been taken to 
arrange them in even and regular .courses. The interstices of each course are not merely filled 
as usual with closely packed columns of small flat pieces, but show besides tho use of a kind of 
JiTn'n mortar which must have added considerably to tho consistency and strength of these walls. 
It is evidently due to the exceptional solidity of the construction tliat tho walls of the main 
block still show a height of 23 feet at the north-west eoi’ner whore they rise on the massiye 
foundation of the terrace basement. 


An equally significant feature of the Pinjlcdiai ruins is the comparatively great span of the 
overlapping domes which form the roofs of the two large rooms in tho main building. The 
span of 12 feet covered hy these domes is not reached by any .extant arched structure in 
Gtandhara or Udyana. The domes in nearly all the buildings surveyed by General Cunningham 
are limited to about 8 feet (see Jrohceological Survey Reports, V, p. 52). The wider span 
asSiUmed by hjm in two examples is a matter of conjecture. 

It will help usto form acoraect estimate of the relative importance of tho Pinjkofai rains, if 
we compare them also in other respects with the remains of such well-known sites as Takht-i Bahi 
and Jamalgarhi. ' This comparison suggests itself all tho more, as tho general situation of the 
rains near the ridge of a steep rocky spur hears a striking similarity to that of tho last-named 
great monastery. Referring then to the plans of tho latter, as recorded after excavation in 
plates vii. and xiv. of General Cunningham’s Archceological Survey Reports, Volnmo V, we note 
at once that though the number of separate buildings at present .tracnaiblo at Pinjkofai is far 
smaller than that brought to light in the course of prolonged oxj)laratiou8 at tho above two 
sites, yet the si?e of the structures still above ground at Pinjkotai is decidedly more imposing. 

The same holds good as regards the extent of tho terraces and their snbsirrictui’cs which 
here as there were indispensable to provide the requisite level building ground. That the 
ample space thus provided at Pinjkotai was once occupied by a greater number of buildings 
than now visible can be inferred from the low moniuls .of dt'bris which stretch in various 
directions across the terraces to the north of the main pile of building. It is likely that these 
little mounds, of which, I regret, it was impossible to make any jilau in tho v(,‘ry limited time 
available, mark the position of small detached strnetnrcs which here ns at Jamulgnrhi may 
have contamed the cells of the monks attached to the establishment. Other small buildings of 
t^s kmd situated nearer to the rising slope .of the ridge are, perhaps, b,uried under the masses 
of .detritas earned down from the latter, 

It ramains yet to be noted that the Stupa R referred to above would, ns shown by the 
dme^ions 25 feet square, well bear comparison with tlio corresponding 

structures of Jakht-i Bahi and Jamalgarhi. The chief Stupa of the lirst-nainod monasteiy rose 

“f (ArcluecloyicaZ Survey Reports, V, p. 20), and tlic ‘ great Stupa’ 
of the second did also not meas.ure more than 22 feet in diameter (t5., p. d7). Tho oblong 

troad, which adjoins the Stupa of Piajkotai on the north 
rb/riwinD- of ^^wo Gaudliara mojiastoricH, Imvc sei'ved for 

i+R in+prinr Rft ^ b ^ ^ ^ ^ 'Walls of this enclosure are in so rniiutd a condition and 

if not tested covere wit .debris that any conjecture regarding its original character, 

if not tested by excavation, must necessarily remain liamrdous. 

' rinff account of the ruins examined on the Pinjkofai spur witJiout refer- 
red ui rfe OR " r Standing at the north-west corner of the 

B^rVa lev sC? the Stupa, I had before me the whole expanse of the 

T‘ 

^valley, often divided i-n+n ccr i i wticli winds along tlio sontlierxi side of the 

Jto the north bevond the vnllT^^ ^ north foot of the spur. Looking 

y and the hill range immediately skirting it, tho dopblc-peaked 
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cone of Mount Bosirri with its cap of snow came prominently into Tiew# To the north-west 
the fir-clad slopes of Mount Jim could clearly he seen throngh the gap formed by the ralley 
which TODS down to Elai. In the west appeared the rngged heights of Jaffar hill near Tnrsak. 
In the east the extensive view across the plains and low alluvial plateaus of the central Barandii 
Valley was limited only by the high Duma range which divides Bnner from the Indus Valley, 
From the steep cliffs, which form the extremity of the ridge towards the river and overlook the 
rains, the panoramic view was still wider. It comprised the long- stretched ranges which 
ran up towards Mount Mahaban in the south-east, and the still higher peaks of the ‘ Black 
Mountains ’ beyond the Indus. 

The prominent position occupied by the Pinjkdtai ruins and their relatively great extent 
are indications that the convent to which they belonged must have been once important and 
well known. It is necessary to lay stress on the evidence furnished by these points. It will 
help to strengthen the arguments set forth helow' regarding the probable identity of these 
remains with the Mahavana monastery of Hinen Tsiang (see below, Part II). 

Takhtaband Stupa. — Already when standing on the height of the spur above the 
Pinjkdtai ruins a massive mound of masonry further down the valley had attracted my 
attention. It was the Stupa which Sherbaz's report had led me to expect in that direction. 
To this I proceeded accordingly when the survey of the Vihara remains was completed. 
From the foot of the spur the way lay across the level plain which stretches here on both sides 
of the river. After going for about If miles in the direction of E. S. E, and crossing the river 
I reached the Stupa. 

It rises a short distance from the left river bank, about 60 yards from the e xtreme western 
end of a small rocky ridge which without attaining any great height stretches across the valley 
to the east towards Shalbandai. This Stupa, which from, the name of the village nearest to it 
on the right bank of the river I propose to call that of Taldiiabandi has even in its present 
damaged condition better retained its original appearance than any other strnctnre of this type 
in Bnner, It forms a dome of a shape somewhat resembling that of a bulb and rises to a height 
of about 26 feet above its base. It is constructed of horizontal courses of massive hut rough 
masonry, none of the stones now exposed having received any dressing. 

This dome is again raised on a large base about 25 feet high, which originally formed a 
quare measuring about 84 feet at the foot, approximately orientated. The accompanying 
elevation (Plate FJZI) shows the exact dimensions of the Stupa and its basement. Both have 
completely been stripped, evidently long ago, of their outer casing of masonry. No remains of it 
can be traced now on or about the mound. It was evidently carried away to be used as build- 
ing material. In the same way the inner masonry has also been cut away to some depth 
round the foot of the Stupa, the upper portions of which in consequence are now overhanging. 

The Stupa has been opened by a broad cutting which reaches to the centre and runs 
through its whole height on the east side. This excavation has been carried even further down 
into the base to a depth of about 8 feet. There can thus be no doubt that relic deposits have 
been reached and abstracted. It must be supposed that this spoliation took place a consider- 
able time ago as the debris of the materials excavated can no longer be distinguished. 

The cutting here indicated has laid hare a little chamber lined with large and carefully cut 
slabs in the centre of the Stupa. It is 7 feet high and forms a square of 7 feet, of which the 
astern side is now removed. The floor of this chamber was originally about 12 feet above the 
level of the Stupa bass. There is every reason to believe that this receptacle was intended for 
a relic deposit. Square hollows or wells of exactly similar position have been found in several 
of the Stupas excavated in the Punjab and the Kabul Valley, also in the great Stilpa of 
Manikyala.^ As far as I could examine the walls of this chamber from below, they bear no 


^ Compare Gen. Cunningham, ArclKBological Survey ReportSf Y, pi, sxii. 
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trace of any decoration or inscription. In order to reach them cloMcly a ladder or scaffolding 
•would have been necessary. 

The elevation reproduced shows that there must have been a pla ifonu extending round 
the foot of the Stupa which had served as a procession-puth. But owing to iho dilapidated 
condition of the base, the original width of this platform can no longer he ascertained. It is 
probable that it was approached from the east, as on this side then; are traces of projecting 
masonry which may have served as the substructure of a siaircase* 

Neither in the narrow flat gap, which separates the Si ilpa mound oti the east from the 
foot of the rocky ridge above referred to, nor on the open ground on any of i he other sides was 
I able to discover a ny remains above ground which might imlicaU‘ the pn‘vioiis existence of 
walls or buildings. It must, however, be noted that the grouiui nil around the Sifipa, which is 
of a rich alluvial soil, is under cultivation. This would easily a(»<n)tnit for the removal of such 
remains if they were not of a very massive character. The late hour at whicjh I reached this 
site and the necessity of returning soon to camp did not allow me to tuxaniiiuj the slopes of the 
ridge closely. It is possible that remains of dwelling places for iho aittmdanti priests could he 
traced there. From below none were discornible. 


During the day a portion of the Brigade had marcdiod at no great distance down the 
valley to Bajkatta. To this circumstance was probably duo Iho utliudy desinicul condition of 
Takhtaband village. I was unable to obtain thei*e any loonl informaii<m rt‘garding the 
Stiipa. 

Barkili. — The night was passed in General Moiklejohn’s Gamp near Barkili, wdiich I 
reached after a march of about 3 miles from Takhtaband. There I asen'rtain <‘d that the greater 
portiou of the force was to move on the following day int(i the (Ihainla Vailoy m route for the 
Ambela Pass. This was probably the last day I could luopo to sp(; nd the soil of Buuer 
proper. I accordingly resolved to utilize it for an attempt to rc*uch tiu; sitim near the villages 
of Ndwahtii^ Mullaisap and Z>mgi Khan Banda from whicli a nurnher of ins<'ripiions cither in 
original or impressions had been obtained by Major Doano’s agents. Th<‘H<‘. villng(‘s, all belongs 
ing to the Nurizai clan, are situated in the valley which leads from Karapa in a sonth-westerly 
direction to the Malandxi Pass. 


Starting in the morning of the 17th January I marched first rouml iln; foot of the several 
spurs which descend from the high range to the south and run out into the Panjpao plain 
between Barkili and Karapa. On the way from the former place to Hdga I passed ilus opening 
of the valley known as Beshpura, evidently an old name of Hindu origin to which Captain 1C 

S. Robertson, of the Survey Department, had been kind enough to draw my attention. The 

va ley is now^ practically uninhabited. At Karapa, which is a thriving village of some size, 1 
picked up Aslam Khan, one of the inhabitants, who had asBisted iny guide Kat.<"r Blmh on prt- 
vious occasions m tracing inscribed stones in this neighbourhood, lie first olTcrcd to show me 
Buts, on the hillside west of the village. Bat after reaching the Hiuall cave to which I was 
a en, an examining with some difficulty its narrow rcccHscs, I convinced luyself tliat the 
supposed relievo images were only natural markings of the rocks, • 


Nawakili. I then marched in the broad open valley to the south-webt 
> ' r+v '^*11 ^ ^ niiles I reached Nawahili, a fair-sized village situated at the point 

Wh to the south towards Mount Guru. About half a mile to the 

• ,r ^ covered with old masonry known m iS^tr'khau Kandar. It 

terraced orTv, T ° fir-covered spur, and on the sides soowis partly to have been 

old masonrv '14. ft v. t clearly marked. The centre is occupied by a square of 

is conlinned'to thetin^ ft V. two feet above the ground. The western face 

of terrace sloped as for stafrst'^^* “ approached by a kind 
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It was here according to Katdr Shah% statement that he picked up, from below the north 
face of the monnd, one of the inscribed stones delivered to Major Deane, Of another stone 
said to have been found further down the slopes, the agent who accompanied Katdr Shah on 
that occasion is supposed to have taken an impression. 

I was particularlj anxious to ascertain the position of the large inscription in unknown 
characters, of which an impression, marked as having been obtained at Kaw’akili, had reached 
me from Major Deane in September 1896. It is now reproduced on No. 82 of Plate X prepared 
for my second paper on these inscriptions. But the villagers whom 1 examined ivould know 
nothing either of this or any other inscribed stone in the neighbourhood. AsMm Khan who, 
I have reason to believe, acted as guide to at least one of Major Deane's agents in this vicinity, 
grew equally ignorant in view of this attitude. After repeated attempts to elicit infoimation 
bj' various means, I was reiuctantly obliged to abandon the search. 

The motives of the villagers in denying all knowledge of inscriptions are not far to seek. 
Their combined fanaticism and ignorance must make them anxious to keep from the ‘ unbe- 
liever/ in particular when he appears as one of the invaders, infoimation about leeoids which 
might be supposed to lead to the discovery of hidden treasure or similar advantages. Obstaclea 
of this kind could, among a population as fanatical as the Bonerw'als, be overcome only by the 
fear of a more immediate danger. But in the present circumstances, when the evacuation of 
the territory by the troops was known to be a matter of a few days only% the threat of more 
stringent measures, even if I had been able to give effect to it, would have probably produced 
no result. It was but too clear that, with an escort of eight sepoys and the certainty of the 
near retirement of the troops, little impression could he made. 

Zangi Khan Banda. — The advanced hour and tbe necessity of reaching before nightfall 
the distant camp at Barkili obliged me to forego a visit to Zangi KhanBmida, This place from 
which a series of stones inscribed with very peculiar characters had been secured on several 
occasions by Major Deane’s people,® was according to local information at a considerablr 
greater distance towards the Malandri Pass than the available sketch maps had led me to 
suppose. Nor could I have reasonably expected to fare there better than at Nawakili, seeing 
that even Katdr Shah denied having had anything to do with the finds in that locality. 

Mullaisap. — Marching then back from Nawakili I took occasion to visit Muliaisap (for 
Mulla Isuf ?) which lies in a side valley opening to the south-east, about half way betw^een 
Nawakili and Karapa. Two impressions had reached me of inscriptions near this village. But 
my local enquiries as to the actual position of the stones were here also of no avail. I could, 
however, convince myself that neither here nor at Nawakili nor at Karapa w^ere there any 
conspicuous ruins with which these inscriptions could be connected. On the other hand, none 
of the sites at which remains of Stupas or monasteries are still extant, have hitherto con- 
tributed to our collection of Buner inscriptions. This observation seems to give seme founda- 
tion to the belief that the originators of the latter must be looked for elsew^here than among 
the founders or attendants of the Buddhist shrines still extant in ruins. 

I reached Barkili Camp, where only a small detachment of troops had been left, late in the 
evening, having marched my escort that day probably not less than 25 miles. On the next 
day, the 18th January, the remainder of the troops still in Buner was under orders to retire 
over the so-called Buner Pass and to join the 2nd Brigade which had in the meantime occu- 
pied the head of the Chamla Valley through the defile of Ambela. In order to utilise the few 
hours still available to me on Buner soil I moved in the morning in a north-easterly direction 
down to the river. There an insolated hill rising several hundred feet from the plain close to 
the villages of Kalpanai and Bajkatta offered a central and very comprehensive view over the 

® See Kos. 47-50 of tlie inscriptions reproduced in Part I of my “ Notes on new inscriptions discovered hy Major 
Deane According to the information supplied with them these stones were “ dug up from what appears to be- 
an old Memorial Stupa completely buried in the ground at Bughdarraf which is the rarine near Zangi Khaa 
Banda.’’ For other inscriptions from this locality see Nos. 79-81 of Part II. 
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whole of Lower Bnner. From Matwanai in the east, whoro tlio Barandu River enters a narow 
defile leading down to the Indus, to Elai in the west, the whole expanse of the valley on both 
sides of the winding river lay clearly before me. No ruins or artificial mounds offered them- 
selves to view from this commanding position, except the Stfipa of Takhtaband already 
described. Nor could the Hindu traders, whom I got hold of in Kalpanai village, tell me of 
any other ancient sites within reach besides those already visited. 

Chamla Talley. — I accordingly returned by midday to the deserted camp of Barkili and 
hence crossed with the rear guard the pass usually designated as that of Bnner, which leads to 
the head of the Chamla Valley. The latter is drained by the river, which receives the 
streams from the northern slopes of Mount Mahaban and joins the Iku-andu not far from its 
own junction with the Indus. Chamla geographically as wcdl as othnographically forms a 
temtory distinct from Bnner proper. The fir-covered top of the pass was reached through 
very pretty forest scenery, and offered to me once more a striking view ae.ross Buuer, hounded 
in the north only by the snow-capped ranges of the Duma Mountains, Dosirri and Ilm. 

Reaching in the afternoon the camp which was pitched below the village of Ambela, I 
took an opportunity to represent to General Jeffreys, Commanding the 2nd Brigade, my desire 
of approaching Mount Mahaban as closely as the military dispositions pormitind. Fi’om the 
time that the Buner Expedition had been taken into view I liad fondly entertained the hope 
that it would give me the chance of reaching that mountain which has never yet been visited 
by a European or surveyed. This desire arose from the fact that of the various positions which 
have been proposed for the Aornos of the historians of Alexander thcire is none which in my 
opinion has a better claim for serious consideration than Mount Malulban. 

Mount Mahaban. — I need not review lioi’o the mnnorous opinions wlu(!h have been 
advanced since General Court took up the question in 183G regarding tins site of that famous 
mountain stronghold. They have been fully set forth and discriKsed by (ienoral Cunning- 
ham in a separate chapter of his Ancient Geography of IndiaA Nor is this the place to explain 
the reasons which seem to me to militate against any ono of tlio suggested aiics that are at 
present accessible for examination, such as ‘Raja Hodi’s Castle ’ opposite Attock, the Karama 
hill, the ruined castle of Ranigat.? 


The claims of Mount Mahaban were first advanced by the late General Abbott., of Abbottabad, 
nea,rly half a century ago. They were rightly based by him on the (dose agreement which the 
mam orographical features of that mountain, as then known, its proxiniit.y to the Indus, its 
great height and exient,present with the description of tlio Greek historians.s No fact has since 
come to light which could shake the weight of the argumonts derived from this obsorvation.a 


T S®® PP- 58 sag. ; oottpare also Sir E. Bunbury’a JUsionj of Andenl (kogravhy, 1, pn. mw. 

BOcUloalof hositation, Hottled up.m ll„,«iffat as the most likely 
rS Lm antiquanau. to whose intnitivo porcopti.m in matters of aneient, topoKraphy wo owe 

Zn T™ cons rained to own ip tins caso that ho dhl n<.t hna satisllod with this loca- 

appear nnsZo^tZ Ite 

akeady seems to hare 

™ to Mount Mababan as tho roprosoutativo of Aornos 
Mahamna monLL o7ffiin Veat mountain’ by tlu, ai.lo of which the 

General Cunningham argues “ it ^ xv' oxisti'd on (ho top of tho mountain,” 

whatweCerrw Lfotbf “x^tiomul its name, ” oto. After 

weak m itself, falls to tke grotmd. ^ ^a'liavana convent, it in clear tliat tliiH iicgraiivc argument, 

informaiaon as has hitherira °*^hor two objections, dorivod as they aro from such dofective 

with the description given of the ataoTN-n ^ ®ssort the easy acooHsibility of th<! mountain as contrasted 

the latter hy the historians of Alexande^^ ° Aornos, or to compare its circuit with tho varying liguros rooordod for 
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But tke lieiglits of Mahaban have coBfemnecl to be as inaccessible to Europeans as they were 
^"hen. It has hence been impossible to obtain that detailed topographical evidence, vuthcut 
'vliicli it seems hopeless to expect a definite settlement of this much vexed question. 

My interest in Mount 2Iah5ban as the probable site of Aornos was considerably increased 
rw the important information which Major Deane had recently obtained through native source^ 
regarding extensive remains of an ancient fort situated at a point of Mahaban known €j;s 
Shahkut}^ Can these ruins be referred to so early a date as -Vlexander^s invasion, or do they fit 
least indicate the likely position of an old fortification On^y an archaeological survey of the 
inoiintaiii could give us the answer. 

The ready submission of the Chamla clans induced the military authorities to" abstain 
from any further advance to the east down the Chamla alley. This made it clear to me that 
the hope I had cherished of visiting Mount Mahaban could not be realized on the present 
occasion. If the head of the Chamla Talley had been occupied lor more than a few clays, the 
despatch of a separate detachment to that distance might yet have possibly been arranged for 
in the interest of the topographical survey. For this Mount Mahaban owing to its height and 
position represents also a point of considerable importance. But the evacuation ox Chamla and 
the return of the whole of the force to British territory were already fixed for the following day. 
The hopes of Captain Robertson, the Field Survey Officer, were like my own ^doomed^ to 
disappointment. 

Considering the circumstances I could but feel grateful when General Jeffreys very kindly 
agreed to let me utilize that last day for a rapid excursion dowm the Chamla Talley. In order 
to enable me to extend it as far as possible he was pleased to grant me a mounted escort from 
the Xth Regiment Bengal Lancers. I had thus at least the satisfaction of approaching the 
north foot of Mahaban closer than I could have hoped otherwise. 

— Starting on the morning of the 19th January from the camp below Ambela I 
reached after a ride of about four miles the large village of Sura situated on the southern side 
of the valley. Some Hindu Khattius of this place whom 1 examined knew of an old site ahont 
half a mile to the south of the village and at the foot of a low spur which descends here from 
the Sarpati Range. On proceeding to it I found a spring enclosed in a square basin of ancient 
masonry. This is visited as a Tirtha by the Hindus of the neighbourhood. Close to the 
west of the spring is a terraceJike mound about 20 feet high, the upper part of which 
appeared artificial. The top, which forms a small plateau about 200 feet from west to east 
and 100 feet broad, is covered with remnants of old walls built of large but undressed stones. 
There are evident traces of a terrace about 15 feet broad which seems to have run round the 
mound at a lower level. The sides are covered with broken pottery. 1 was unable to ascertain 
from my Hindu guides any tradition regarding this site, or the special name of the locality. 
They too were well acquainted with the sacred Tirthas on Mount Ilm and had more than once 
performed the pilgrimage. 

Account of Shalikot. — I rode on through the level ground of the valley, which is here 
inore than a mile broad and welLcnltivated, past FTawagai and Timuli Dherei, until I reached 
the small village of Katahot. There, I had been told, resided a Malik particularly we!I-acc|uaiiited 
■with the Mahaban region. I found in him a very intelligent old man, ready to describe wffiat 
lie had seen on frequent visits to his Amazai friends, who are in the habit of grazing their cattle 
on the mountain. He knew w^ell the ruins of Shahhdt» He described them as situated on a 
rocky spur near the highest point of Mahaban and to the north-east of it. Both the village of 
^^aIka (once the seat of the Hinclustani fanatics and burned after the Ambela Campaign, 
1863) and the Indus could be seen from the plateau occupied by the ruins. I was particularly 
Mad to note in the course of my examination that the Malik's description of the ruined fort 
i-greed closely with the account given by Major Deane’s informant. The substantial accuracy 


See Ills above quoted paper, X K. J. 1890, p. 673. 
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of the 'latter account can hence not be doubted. Wiejnins appear now to bo overgrown by 
dense jungle. The slopes of the mountain below Shahkot were described as steep and rocky 
on all sides, and particularly so towards the Indus, where the ascent is by a narrow path. 

My informant did not stop at describing to me the mountain of my desire, bnt also prompt- 
ly offered, when alone with me and my surveyor, to conduct me to it in person. Twelve hours' 
marching and climbing might have sufficed to reach it. Under other circiunstances the tempt- 
ation would have proved too much for me. But the thought of my <-scort and the promise I 
had given of rejoining the troops before they had cleared the pass, left mo wo chance but reluct- 
antly to refase this offer. 

Xnria. — I then continued my ride to the large village of Kuria not far off, which had 
been indicated to me us the extreme point reached by a previous rocomiaissaiico of the force^ 
The village lies on an alluvial plateau in the centre of the valley and opposite to a hold 
hr-tlothed spur which descends from the high Sarpati Range, the continuation of Maliabau 
w the west. From the rising ground to the east of the village an oxtensive view opened down 
the valley towards Amazai teiTitory and up to the snow-covei'od heights ^of IMahaban, com-* 
paratively so near and yet beyond reach. I had but little time to enjoy it. The advanced houF 
and the thought of the long ride yet before us necessitated an early return. The road I fol- 
lowed back to Ambela lay more to the north side of the valley, but did not bring into view any 
further object of antiquarian interest. 

Ambela Pass. — When Ambela was reached in afternoon after a ride of about 9 miles 
from Kuria we found the large camp already deserted. I followed the route taken by the 
troops into the wooded gorge which leads to the Amhela Pass, and. overtook the rear guard of 
the force close to the saddle of that famous defile, ever memorable in the annals of frontier 
wars since the fights of 1863. 

Rugged heights to the right and left crown the Kdtal, which Pathan tradition calls so 
forcibly Qatalgarh^ the house of slaughter.*^^ On them there were yet clearly visible rough 
stone walls among the rocks, marking the sites of the ‘‘ Eagle's Nest," the “ Crag Picket" and 
other positions which were held so heroically and at tlie cost of bo much blood daring those 
weeks of a desperate struggle. I had thus the satisfaction of casting my farewell look towards 
Boner as one of the last who left its soil, and from a spot full of historical associations, not less 
stirring because they were modern. I derived some consolation from the memories of that 
other Buner campaign. From the point of view of anti(|uarian rcBoarch I had x*cason to 
regret the short duration of the present expedition. Yet it was evident that its almost too 
rapid success had its compensations in another direction. 

There was little to remind nae of those days of hard fighting as I passed through the long 
winding ravines full of a luxuriant vegetation down to the southpxm foot of the pass. Apart 
from the long files of ammunition mules and their escorts passed on the way, there were only a 
few buffaloes, captured as a last lucky prize by a rear guard picket on the heights near the pass, 
to show that we were leaving an enemy's country. It was dark when I reached SnrkhSbi at the 
mouth of the pass and in British territory, and night before I arrived at the camp pitched near 
the little town of Rustam. Thus a long day of nearly forty miles' ride and march brought 
my tour with the Buner Field Force to a close. 


Bakhshali. — On the following day I rode into MardSn, visiting on the way a few old sites 
dose to Rustam and near BahhslUi. Those near the former place have already been referred 
to by General Cunningham in his Archseological Survey Reports. At the latter place X 
enquired particularly after the find-spot of the interesting ancient birch-bark manuscript which 
was discovered here seventeen years ago, and which has since been edited by Dr. lloernle.^^ 


I c^not refrain here from drawing attention to the series of splendid ballads in wbicli Afghdn popular 
poetry commemorates the eveuts that played at this site. My lamented friend the late M. Barmestoter had 
repr^uced them, with a masterly translation, in his CUanis de6 Jfgham, 

w See ludiim Auitgaari/, Vol. XVH, pp, 33 sgg. 
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i liad the chance of discovering the village Chaiikidar who had actual !y been the finder, and was 
taken by him to the exact spot where the manuscript was imearthed. As I think tie site has 
not been accurately indicated hefot^, its brief description may be useful. 

The spot is at the north-west end of a series of ancient mounds known as PundhereL They 
stretch in the direction from north-west io south-east and for a length of about half a mile to 
close the south-west corner of the present village. The mounds rise to about 20 feet above tie 
present ground level, and are constantly dug into for the sake of building materials. Walls of 
uncarved stone are found in many places at a depth of from 3 to 8 feet from the present surface. 
Close to the spot where the find was made a well had been sunk at the time, and the field near 
its side dug down by 3 or 4 feet in order to bring it moro easily under irrigation. In the bank 
thus formed in the mound to the east of the field, the manuscript had come to light. According 
to the account of the discoverer it was only two or thiee feet belovr the j resent surface, placed 
betw'een two stones and embedded in earth. As there are no visible traces of walls near the 
spot it may be assumed that the manuscript was originally removed from some other place and 
buried here in the ground for protection or some other purpose. It may be added that there 
are numerous ancient wells near the Pandherei site. One of them which is close to the north 
of the central mound, has been recently cleared. It is circular and shows courses of solid 
ancient masonry, exactly of the same type as seen in the old well near the Sunigram Stupa. 
According to my informants more of these ancient wells in the neighbourhood would be 
cleared if experience did not show that they do not draw water or soon run dry. Does this 
observation indicate a change in the level of the subsoil w^ater ? 

Arrived at Mardan, where General Biood^s Division broke up, I was engaged during 
the next few days in revising my materials and arranging for the preparation of the drawings 
attached to this report. I subsequently proceeded on a brief visit to Malakand in order to 
communicate personally to Major Deane the main results of my Buner tour which he had done 
so much to facilitate. After another short stay at Mardan spent in pieparing the preliminary 
portion of this report I returned to Lahore, where I resumed charge of my office on the 1st 
February, 1898. 

II. — Fotes on the Ancient Topography of Buner. 

Having completed my account of the ancient remains surveyed in Buner I shall proceed to 
examine briefly the results that may be derived from the materials now collected for the eluci- 
dation of the ancient topography of that region. It has appeared to me more appropriate to 
discuss these results together and in a separate chapter. For it is only by comparing the whole 
of the ancient notices we possess of Buner with the archaeological data now available that we 
can arrive at approximately safe conclusions regarding the identification of several ancient sites. 

The ancientname, ^uner I allude to can unfortunately at present not be found in the 
form of inscripfe mentioned by records. Nor can they be gathered from the accounts 

which have reacheu'^ entity of the site j/loits in these regions. In view of what has been said 
above as to the probable identuy 

sible that the great invader actually pa. 3 SQ(i through a part of Buner on his way from td? 
of the references by his historians to localities in this direct^^'-. 

(Ora, Bazirai Byrta) are so vague and partly contradictory that guesses as to their identifica- 
tion can in the present state of our knowledge scarcely answer any useful purpose 

Chinese Notices. — We are indebted for those notices exclusively to the ’narratives of the 
Chinese pilgrims who either on their way to GandhaiM or in pious excursions from the latter, 
had occasion to visit the sacred Buddhist sites in Udyana. 

That the present territory of Buner must have been comprised in the ancient Udyana had 
been recognized longaao by Sir Alexander Cunningham and V. de St. Martin when they endea- 
rs For a convenient summary of such guesses regarding places connected with Alexander’s march towards 
Aornos, compare Dr. M’OrmdIe’s Invasion of India lyy Alexander ike Great, pp. 72 335 
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ToW to iBap out the correspondiug portions of the pilgrims’ travels ^ But as loug ns the 
Valiev and the mountain territories bordering on rt remained wholly inaccessible to 
Lropeans and hence to a gi^eat extent a terra incognita also from a geographical point of view, 
the Lcidationof details affecting the ancient topography of any one of these regions was 

manifestly impossible. Even now, when the veil has been partially lilted, the task could scarcely 
he attempted with any hope of success, were it not for the fortunate circumstance which sup- 
plies us L the site of the ancient capital of Udyana with a fixed and sale starting point for 

onr enquiry. 

Position of Mangaii. — I refer to the identification of the toivn of 3TangaU (Mmig-hte-U) 
which Hiuen Tsiang, the latest and most accniate of those pilgrims, mentions a.s the residence of 
the kings of Udjana.^s This is nndouhtedly the present Manglanr in Upper Swat, which is still 
remembered in local tradition as the ancient capital of the country. This identification was 
first proposed by V. de St. Martin. It lias since been contirmod beyond all doubt by the 
esamiiiation of the extant remains both at Manglaur and lower down in the Swat Valley.i« It 
has a special importance owing to the tact that Hiuen Tsiang and also the earlier pilgrim 
Sung-Tun (a* d- 520) take the royal city as their starting point in giving tlio direction and 
distances for the various sacred sites described by them in Udyana. Taking into account the 
ascertained position of Manglaur at the point where the spurs descending to ibe north from 
Mount Dosirri meet the Swat River and turn it to the west (circ. 72° 28', long. 34° 48' lat.), it 
is clear that we must look for the ancient sites of Biiner among those localities of Udyaim 
which the pilgrims describe as situated to the south of Mangali. 

Hiuen Tsiang’s account. — The fullest account we receive of these localities is that pre- 
served in the Si-y^i-M ov “ Records of the Western Countries” of Hinen Tsiang, who visited 
Udyana from Udabhanda or Und on the Indus towards the close of 630 A. 

We leave aside for the present the reference made in his narrative to Mount It is 

described as situated 400 U, or approximately 66 miles to the south of Mnng-Jcic-li, and in view 
of this great distance cannot have been situated in Bnndr proper. Wo are then tirst taken 
to the Maliavana convent. It lay about 200 U south from the capital by the side of a great 
mountain. The legend connected with it represented Buddha to have practised here in old days 
the life of a Bodhisattva under the name of Sarvadaraja. Seeking a refuge from his enemy 
he had abandoned his kingdom and come to this place. There ho met a poor Brahman who 
asked for alms. Having nothing to give him owing to his own destitute condition, Buddluv 
had asked to be bound as a prisoner and to be delivered to the king, his enemy', in order that' 
the Brahman might benefit by the reward given for him. 

“To the north-west of the Mahavana Sangharama one (le.seeud.s from ibe 'ni()Uiiiiui! am)' 
after proceeding for 30 or 40 li arrives at the Mo~su Sanghriruina.”'® At this site the nanu! of 
which is explained by the Chinese editor to mean ‘ lentils ’ andnuiHt. hence probaUly be restoved 
into Mo-su-lo (Skr. masurd), there was a Stupa abont 100 feet in Iiciglit, a, ml by Hie side of tin? 
iatter a great square stone which bore the impress of Buddha’s t'oidi. When Buddha, in <dd ihne 
planted hig U;,- — SpD-«r~-^u, lit up tlu^ Maluivaua 

..-i* “‘sU* " "i' 


See Si-yu-U, transl. Beal, i. p. 121 

Afialyiique, p, S 14 , where the eoirect derivation of Mawjlcwr {M.Mn^davcr} I’rcnt Bkr. Mauyalapura 
isaiao mdicated. Hinen Tsiang’s Monng^hie-U (to be read Ifmigali, see Sf 'MajuMle. >i.our ha nowii 

samcTi s,p o6) represents a shorter form 3 :Ia'}ig(da, abbroviatccl lilsf }ta (L lidakabun- 

ya) tor VdcMandanra, the ancient name of Waihand-Und on the Indus. 

on VdyTina and Gamlltdrar m the Journal of the Hoeiety 

of f reconnaissance made into UrTcr Rwnt in Auyu.^t lahfi Mrr iho siege 

He tSS wasrhT.f MupgUnr, whieh aJHHtndb; in unciHiG romains. 

Me there was able to recognize several of the Stupas mentioned by Hinen IViang 
See transl. Beal, I., pp, 123 ^qq, 

wh^re the French ^‘■xprei^'Bionw only in a few place.^-i 

wn.re tiie h rench version of Stan. Jnlien oppeared to supply a more precise wortiing, 
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Sangliarama, and tten for tlie sake of Devas and men he recited the stories of his former births. 
At the foot of this Stupa is a stone of yellow-white colour which is always damp with an 
unctuous moisture. This is where Buddha, when he was in old time practising the life of a 
Bodhisattva, having heard the true law, broke one of his bones and wrote [with the marrow] 
sacred books.” 


Going west 60 or 70 li from the Mo-su convent Hiuen Tsiang notes a Stiipa built by 
King Asoka. Here was localized the well-known legend which records how Tathagata, when 
practising the life of a Bodhisattva as Raja Sihika, had cut his body to pieces to redeem a 
dove from the power of a hawk. 

Fa-Men’s notice. — The short distances which Hiuen Tsiang indicates between these three 
sacred sites show clearly that they must all have been situated somewhere within Bnner terri- 
tory. And in full agreement with this conclusion we find that the two earlier pilgrims, Fa- 
hien and Sung-Yun, who do not know the Mahavana Sangharama, but mention the two other 
sites of Hiuen Tsiang’s account, also place the latter distinctly to the south of the royal city of 
Udyana, i. e., in Bnner. 

Fa-hien^® who had arrived in ‘ Wu-chang ’ (Udyana) about 403 A.D., and had spent the 
summer retreat there, descended thence south and arrived in the country of Su-Jio-to, where 
Buddhism was flourishing. There was in it the place where in a former birth “ the Bodhisattva 
cut oS a piece of his own flesh and with it ransomed the dove .... On the spot the people of 
the country reared a tope adorned with layers of gold and silver plates.” “ The travellers, going 
downwards from t.Tiia towards the east, in five days came to the country of Gandhara.” It 
cannot be doubted that the Stupa seen by Fa-hien was that connected with the legend of 
Sibikaraja, which Hiuen Tsiang mentions a short way to the west of the Mo-sn convent. It is 
equally evident that the district of Su-Jio-to, in which it lay, must be identified with the present 
Bnner. Arguing from the position indicated for Su-ho-to by its mention to the south of 
Udyana and on the way to Gandhara, General Cunningham had already rightly recognized that 
the territory thus designated could not have been the large valley of the Swat River itself, as 
others have assumed, but that the name must have been limited to the smaller tract of Buner.2» 


Sung-T Tin’s aeeotint. — Evidence equally convincing as that just discussed may be drawn 
from Sung-Yun’s narrative. Sung-Yun, who visited the ‘ U-chang country ’ towards the close of 
A J). 519 as an imperial envoy, notices to the south of its royal city the place where Buddha 
in'a former age “ peeled off his skin for the purpose of writing upon it, and broke off a bone of 
his body for the purpose of writing with it. Asoka Raja raised a pagoda on this spot for the 
purpose of enclosing these sacred relics. It is about ten chang (120 feet) high. On the spot where 
he broke off his bone the marrow ran out and covered the surface of a rock which yet retains 
the colour of it, and is unctuous, as though it had only recently been done.”2i The place is 
spoken of by Sung-Yun as situated in the ‘Mo-Mu’ country.ss Though we are unable to 
account for this fiame,- tfee- description shows clearly that the Stupa here referred to can be no 
A+heT'-but th€ PUS mentioned by connection with the Mo-su Sangharama. 

In view of this identity of the siteit is'"df-mtei=estto compare the different indications 

rf™ l,y the pilgrim, » lo it, pwito- ’'‘T ,*1' ' 

■ ^|m7||,^ 30 or 40 li toJiJM---««s5?west of the Mahavana monaslSPf-^n^he latter again 

..Lr-riOCiT.*il II mill lin 

puts the former site at a distance of (more than 100 li) to the south of it. Apart from th e 
18 See RecorA ofBvMhiat Kingdoms, translated by J. Legge, 1886, pp. 29 sqq. 

Com-n&ve Ancient Geography, ^ 

n See Lyu-U, tranal. Beal, Introduction, p. scvii ; compare also the translation given by A. Eemusat from 

an estraet in the Piaa.!Ko»> Foeb-Iiotte-li, p. 50. it. i , i,- t. • • 

ss Mo-Uu is possibly only another attempt to reproduce in Chinese characters the local name which is given ae 
Mo su in Hiuen Tsiang’s narrative. It should be noted that thetert of Snng-Tun’s report seems in a far less 
satisfactory condition, espeoiaUy in regard to names, than that of Fa-hien or of the Si-yu-ld ; compare Beal s hiirc 
dxi/cUon to tlie latter, p, scTii, note 68» 
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identity of the bearings the two statements agree also closely enough m respect of the distances. 
It must be remembered that the expressions of the texts distinctly indicate approximate mea- 
surements. Allowance must further be made for the different length of the several routes 
which the pilgrims might have chosen for their journey from Upper Swat into Bnner. 

The records of the Chinese travellers have shown us that among the sites of antiquarian 
interest described by them in or near Udyana there are three for the identification of whicl. 
we have to look within the limits of modern Buner. From a comparison of these accounts we 
have seen that the data they furnish regarding these sites are consistent among themselves, and 
hence evidently accurate. As information has now become available also as regards the actual 
topography of Buner and the most prominent of its ancient remains, an attempt may well be 
made to trace the sites of those Stupas and monasteries among the extant ruins of the territory. 

(To he continued,') 

rCfDO-CHINESB COINS IN THE BRITISH COLLECTION 
OF CENTRAL ASIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

BY A. F. EUBOLF HOEENLB, O.IB., Fh.D. (TUBmGEN). 

TRere are altogether seventy-two of these coins in the Collection : nine large and 
sixty -three small ones. They all come from Kliotan and its neighbonxdiood; and they 
formed part of the consignments M, 2, M, 3, M. 6, G. 5, G. 7, G. 10, and T. 1, 

Two coins of this description, one large and one small, were first published by Mr* Garder 
in the Nu?msmatk Ghromcle, VoL XIX (1879j, pp. 275, 276. Those likewise wore procured 
from Khotan by Sir T. D. Forsyth, They have been republished by Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie 
in the British Museum Catalogue of Chinese Goms, p. 394. The large one is also republished 
in the British Museum Catalogue of Indian (Greek and Scythia) Coins, p, 172. Both coins, 
especially the small one, were in too imperfect condition to admit of being fully road. In the 
present collection there are some much better preserved specimens. The best of them are 
shown in the Plates illustrating my OflBcial Report, which will shortly bo published as an Extra- 
Number of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1899. 


All these coins are of copper. They a re not of iron, as was at first erroneously supposed. 

Of the large coins, there are three varieties, distinguished by tlie arrangement of tlie 
obverse legend. Of these varieties there are one, three and one specimen respectively. Four 
specimens cannot he determined. Of the smaller coins there are five varieties, distinguish- 
ed by differences in the reverse design, and in the arrangement of the legends. Of these five 
varieties there are 17, 13, 3, 3 and 3 specimens respectively. Twenty-three specimens are too 
worn or corroded to admit of being determined. 


The following is a detailed list of all the coins, large and small, with theix' weights and 
measures. Their exact find-place has also been noted, when known : in the other cases it must 
be understood that the coin came either from Khotan itself or from o- • -f the buried sites 


near it 

Ser, 

No. 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


(a) Large Qr'' ' 

■» - . “ SlZiQ 

in grama. 

in inches;. 

246-5 

1-0 

228-0 

1-0 

200-6 

1-0 

154-0 

0-876 

234-0 

1-0 

223-0 

1-0 

213-0 

1-0 

211-5 

1-0 

202-0 

1-0 


Variety, TV™: — ^ Siz:q Oousign- 

_ , m grains. in inches;. mont 

'' 1-0 
II 228*0 1*0 y j 

II 200-5 1-0 G 30 

II 154-0 0-875 M.0 

III 234-0 j-0 G 10 

Undeterm. 223-0 i-Q m 9 ’ 

211-^ 1^0 G. 10. 

Uo. 202’0 1‘0 2. 

otal weight : 1921-6 Average weight : 213-44 grs. 


Find-plaoo. 


Aq Sail. 
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Ser. 

Variety. 

No. 

(b) Small Coins. 

Weight. Size. 

Consignment. 

Find- place. 

No. 

1 

I 

1 

76-0 

0-75 

M. 2. 


2 

I 

2 

66-0 

0*75 

M. 2. 


3 

I 

3 

69-0 

0-75 

M. 2. 


4 

I 

4 

56-6 

0-75 

M. 2. 


5 

I 

5 

53-0 

0*75 

G. 10. 


6 

I 

6 

52'0 

0-75 

M. 3. 


7 

I 

7 

52-0 

0-75 

G. 10. 


8 

I 

8 

50*5 

0*75 

M.6, 


9 

I 

9 

50*0 

0-75 

M. 2, 


10 

I 

10 

48-5 

0*75 

G. 5. 


11 

I 

11 

48-5 

0-75 

M. 2. 


12 

I 

12 

46'5 

0-75 

G. 7. 


13 

I 

13 

45-0 

0-75 

M. 2. 

Aq Satil. 

14 

I 

14 

41-5 

0-75 

G. 5. 


l-> 

I 

15 

39-5 

0-625 

M. 2. 


16 

I 

16 

32'0 

0*625 

M. 2. 


17 

I 

17 

21*0 

0-625 

M. 2. 

Aq Safil. 

18 

11 

1 

78-5 

0-75 

M. 2. 

l>o. 

19 

II 

2 

62-5 

0-75 

M. 3. 


20 

II 

3 

61-5 

0-75 

M. 6. 


21 

II 

4 

59-6 

0-75 

T. 1. 


22 

II 

5 

57-5 

0-75 

M. 2. 

Aq Safil. 

23 

II 

6 

53-0 

0-75 

T. 1. 


24 

II 

7 

51-5 

0-75 

T, 1. 


25 

II 

8 

50-0 

0-75 

M. 2. 

Aq Safil. 

26 

II 

9 

49-0 

0-75 

G. 7. 


27 

II 

10 

48-0 

0-75 

M. 6. 


28 

II 

11 

46-0 

0*75 

M. 2. 

Aq Safil. 

29 

II 

12 

44-0 

0-75 

M. 9. 


30 

II 

13 

44-0 

0-75 

G. 10. 


31 

III 

1 

61*5 

0-75 

M. 6. 


32 

III 

2 

48*5 

0-75 

T. 1. 


33 

III 

3 

47*0 

0*75 

G. 10* 


34 

IV 

1 

40-0 

0-75 

M. 2. 


35 

IV 

2 

30-0 

0*625 

M. 2. 


36 

IV 

3 

22*5 

0*70 

G. 10. 


37 

IV 

4 

13-0 

0-5 

M. 2. 

(Mutilated.) 

38 

V 

1 

63*5 

0*83 

G. 10. 

39 

V 

2 

60-5 

0-75 

G. 10. 


40 

V 

3 

59*0 

0*80 

G. 10, 


41 

Undeterm. 

1 

60-0 

0-75 

M. 2. 


42 

Do. 

2 

59'0 

0-75 

M. 9. 


43 

Do. 

8 

58-5 

0*75 

G. 10. 


44 

Do. 

4 ■ 

57*0 

0*75 

G. 10. 


45 

Do. 

5 

55-0 

0-75 

M. 3. 


46 

Do. 

6 

64‘5 

0*75 

M. 2. 


47 

Do. 

7 

64*0 

0*70 

G. 10. 


48 

Do. 

8 

50’5 

0-75 

G. 7. 


49 

Do. 

9 

49*5 

0*75 

M. 3. 


50 

Do, 

10 

48*0 

0*75 

M. 2. 

Aq SafiL 
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Ser. 

STo. 

Variety, 

No. 

Weight. 

Size, 

Consignment, 

Find-place. 

51 

XJndeterm. 

11 

48-5 

0-75 

G. 10. 


52 

Do. 

12 

47-5 

0*75 

G. 10. 


53 

Do. 

13 

47-0 

0-75 

M. 2. 

An Safil. 

54 

Do. 

14 

40-5 

0-75 

M. 2. 

Do. 

55 

Do. 

15 

40-5 

0-625 

G. 10. 


56 

Do. 

16 

39-5 

0-75 

G. 7- 


57 

Do. 

17 

39-5 

0-69 

M. 2. 


58 

Do. 

18 

35'5 

0-69 

M. 2. 


59 

Do. 

19 

34-0 

0*75 

G. 10. 


60 

Do. 

20 

33-5 

0*75 

M. 2. 

Aq Safil. 

61 

Do. 

21 

26'0 

0-583 

G. 10. 

62 

Do. 

22 

25*0 

0-625 

M. 2. 


63 

Do. 

23 

24-0 

0-625 

M. 9- 



Total weigM : 3015'0 Average weight ; 47’857 grs. 


The follo-^ng is a description of the coins - 

(a) Large Coins. 

Obverse : Two concentric circles, of which the outer one consists of an ornamental ban^. 

In the small area within the inner circle is placed an old form (a) of the 
Chinese symbol (5) for ‘ money.’ See Woodcut No. 1. Between the area and 
the ornamental band runs a Chinese legend, consisting of six symbols. This 
legend is arranged in three different ways, making three varieties, see below. 

No. 1. 

^ i 

h 

Reverse: Two concentric linear circles ; in central area, bare liorsc witli stiff, npstanding 
mane, trotting to right. Between the circles, an inscription in Kharostht 
characters. 


ITo. 1 of the list is nearly identical with that figured in tlxc British Museum Catalogue^ 
p. 894, but the Chinese legend, partially read by Dr. T. de Lacouperie, is far more legible. 


(b) Small Coins. 

Olversez Chinese legend of three symbols, in old forms ; the same on all five varieties. 

Reverse : In first and second varieties, bare horse, standing or walking to right ; round it 
a circular marginal legend in Kharosthi characters, showing in the first variety 
the letter ma (of mdhdrdja)^ in the second variety, the letter ti (of 
lir&ja) over neck of horse. 

The third variety has a Bactriau two-humped camel standing to right, and the same 
Kharosthi legend as on the large coins, with ma over head of camel. 

fo^h variety has the bare horse, walking to right, within a circular linear area, out- 
side wMch is the Kharosthi legend, with maU opposite the tail of the horse, but very 
incomplete. 


fifth variety has a camel walking to right, led by a man, surx'oundcd by a marginal 

BgmJ m Kh^lh,, with oyer the head of the camel, ffnlortnnatolr hoth %m-o anJ 
legmia m all too epemmea. mre too hadly pmeryed to admit of toiag Mly deoipheed. 
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The bracketed letters are more or leas distiiisuishablo ; the others are perfectly clear. 
Tl.e whole of the visible letters (eleven) occupy slightly more than onc-hulf of the circle; 
hence the total inscription must have comprised about 20 letters. 

Accordingly the complete legends, probably, stood as follows : 

(1) longer legend : MaJiarajasa Rnjatirnjasa Mahaitisa Qnijramayam (or Qvgramadasa 

or Gugradamasa). 

(2) shorter legend: Maharaj-ulhubiraja-Uugrawoihisa (or nui/radn)i:asa or Gugra- 

modasa or Ougratidasa), with variants yuthahi or jutJiubi . 

The letters which I read j^lihabi or yiUhabi (ovjn/Mn) arc piiv-zliiig. ^ The forms in which 
the first letter bha appears on different coins are shown in the siihjoiiietl V\ oodcut, No. 2. 


‘hi-'C i'X fx 'XV 'C'-A 4-T. 

cu h o oL et ^ 

TI 111 & is seen' on Var. II, No, 11, (^) on Vai\ 11, No, 12, (c) <ni Var. II, No. 4, (t/) on Var, 

No. 1, (e) on Yar. I, No. 4, and (/) on Var. II, No. 8. Of ihc.sc (n.) siguifies jufhabi, (h, c, d) 
jfwfH (e) signifies yiUha, mid (f) sigiiiCwH jfU hit. The fonu of the syllable never 
varies. In (<3) and (/) the vowel u is formed in an unusual way, l>ut similar to its formation in 
id) of Woodcut No. 3, below. I would venture to oiTor the following ex]?la»nat/ioti, wliich must 
he iindei'stood to be altogether tentative only. I would suggisst iliat the legend might be the 
equivalent of the not uncommon title Sanskrit PrUivi-rdja or Pali- Prakrit Piitham rdja ov Putlmvi'- 
raja, h e., * King of the earth. The complete title ou Uio coins, ac(M)r<Ungly, would run yanskrit 
hiahdrdja-]>Tth'virdj a, or Pali-Pi^krit mahdrdjU'-jmthavvrdja or nwJidrihjarputha mnij (J * In Prakrit 
as is well-known, the initial consonant of a conjunei word ina>y be clidiul, ami ilio rosiiltant 
hiatus-vowels may be contracted: in the present case may be changed io and con- 

tracted to "^ 0 ® or even to^zP. We thus obtain iho form of the title >}Hnh(tr(tj-it,niah%rdja or 
mahdrdy^uthaMrdja, with the provincialism of hardening ■/?. This explanation postulates a some- 
what advanced stage of Prakrit phonetic change ; but the existonee of such a stage in Khotau 
at the period of these coins is rendered probable by the change o£ j to y in the foinu makdraya^ 

The two first letters giigra of the name appear in the following forms ; — 

No. 3. 

'f'« ff X 

Perhaps the group might also be read gv,rga. The form {li) is ilui conunonesi ; it occurs- 
in Nos, 2, 3, 4 of the first variety, and can be seen very distinctly in Ncn 3; it is also seen 
in the large coin No. 1. The^ form (6) occurs in No. 1, (c) in No. 8, and (c) in No. 11, all 
of the first variety. The form (/) occurs in the third variety, and the ahscucc o£ the conjunct 
marks at the foot of the two letters is accounted for by tbo crowded state of the legend. 

The final letters dam appear* in a cuidously conjunct form in the coins Nos. 2 and 4 of the 
first variety. They are shown as (g) in the above Woodcut No. 3. The eonjimction is proba- 
bly merely due to the negligence of the engraver. 

1 I was disposed at one time to find some confirmation of my sugj^oHlion m the CUinoHO ri'>(:L‘^n4ien, which, 
according to Abel Biermisat’s Eisioire de la Ville de KhotaUj p.SO* was the royal tith^ o£ lOiotau, and which I thought 
might represent the Sanskrit Vigva^rdya (for Vigva-rUja) or ‘king of the world/ a Hynonyin of /Ythvtr^ja. The- 
eontest in Eemnsat seemed to imply that Pi^gi-^i-Uen was tho title of the iChotanoHO kings from anciiuit tiincH up to 

theheginnxngof the 7th century A.D., when the 'TTcbst family (ihidew, p. 35) Huccccd(ul iho Wang family. But 

.torn what Prof. Sylvain Levi kindly writes me (15th February, 1899) it appoarn tluit was only the 

proper name of a particular king of the Wang family which reigned in tho Gth and 7th (joniurioH, A. 1). Pi-gi^yiAien^ 
accordingly, is more likely to be the Chinese transUteration of some Turk! name, siiniliar to Mehdim. 
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(e) The Kharosth! JLegend. 

The Kliaros^lii legend urciirs in twu diifercnt ver^inn^ : n end e -1 n.-e Iha. 

former ‘wMcli consisttAl pr«jbubly ol' It-ners is .ei the hncre le'tiii- tind <'L '■ji..-]’ vo.i.^ 

ot the third (or camel) variety. The >hnrter legcoiu. c^.uiii.ri'rjiiv* | !e‘l.':thiy 1 .^ ieiu i i- i ? 
on the small coins of the hrst. see-oid and h'lirni hjc iiOr>ej vai’ielie-. TI lengtii f, . the 
two legends can easily be eahtulatefl from the disi ribni able to li w pie^^ervea ana Ii-sr 

portions respectively. Winn tin* legensl on rlie ore]] mI’ riie firth warii ty may huve i:ieen, 

it is, at present, impossible to say. 


The shorter legend 

is arranged in 

liir*. ' dificre!.! v :g> ; i 

u ih** ct dm e r I he fi lol r 

ari«‘ty iJ 

commences over the nee 

'k t lie iiors^‘. 

. jiiiiL in *" 1 n.e n 


in 1 Ir .-e 

of the second variety, it 

irrcbab’Iy 

r* .'me. ‘i t g,-,. ^ 

1: X :‘ab:>t ?»rrr^« mndi 

oi. ihe 

roins Xos. 1 and 4- < :h 

■f tir.-r an 1 X 

. t ^ L e 'v*'"' m. . V ^ \ ' 

n 


The best readir.gs o 

'll coins fi the 


.. .. i. ■" ■ 


Xo. 1, rrahft,* 

nhiXcX'; hi 

: ’ - ^ ^ ,* ** ”’ V * * 




No. 2, hiaJ‘ara^‘^‘ •' r‘ ‘T^'erc-W.,/, 

Xo. 3, ,venbno/?<e x x . ■*' ‘ 

Xo, dj htcr^ 'rraihdltif ra o 

Xo. 7, ipahr l[ /' e X Wr'ei^/a;s.' -u) r/. 

Xhj. lU. 'uialtu V. \ X X O' (1 

Xo, 14, r{iohii{^'fi) i\ i\ >v e, ie ii j{\f 1 1 ui. 

The best readings on coins of the second rmnety nic ihc f el >\u’oa r-'“ 


Xo. 

4, 

X 

h\ 

ra'jnlhahX X 

' ' ' ' 

\ • 

Xo. 

5. 

V 

X 

rajH /J a ■ /i 



Xo. 

0, 

V J 
/\ 


radi^hahi i\i h'- 



Xo. 


X 

\ 

X j tituabli'aj>i 

ijra '• 


Xo. 

8, 

.'s 


X jjffhahi. s " 



No. 

11, 

>N 

‘s ^ 

y\ 

X 

X 

X '** 

\ > 

Xo., 

12, 



X 

« 

X 

X 


\ -r 

. X \ 

No, 

13. 

X 

X 

>i X X X raja 

Gfiyra 

X 

X 


Of the coins of the fourth variety, any thing of the legend is only visible on Xi'». 2, tvhei^ 
the following fragment can be read : 

maltaraja X X X X X X X X X 

The longer legend is found on tlie coins of the third variety. On tiiesc the letters are 
written in long, narrow shapes, closely crowded together; and calciilaiinc’ from what of the 
legend is preserved, it may be seen that the face of the coin affords room for 20 letters. 
On the coins of the second variety, the letters are formed large and square, taking up ninck 
more space, so that the surface of the coin, to judge from what remains of the legend, cannot 
have admitted more than 13 letters. The same is the case with the coins of the first variety, 
where the letters are formed small and square, but at^e set wider <apart from one another than 
on the coins of the third variety. On the two coins of the latter variety, the legend reads as 
follows : 


Xo. 1, X X X X X X X X X X X X Xfa {m) Gwjra(jJa)mi X 

Xo. 2, maliarajasa ra{jati)X(jasii) {}na^Xyi{sa) Giiijratiiinlat^a, 

The same long legend, as already observed, occurs on the large coins, with a slightly 
different form of the name, vlz.^ Git'jranut^ja^iK It reads as follows : 

Xo. 1, {ma)harajftsa {ra') X X X X X X X X X [Gugramayai^d) 

Xo. 3, {mall (fra) X X X X X' X X X' X X X v (^Guyjra >' 
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Tliere are altogether five varieties of royal names, all commencing with Gugra ; rtz., G-ugra- 
mada, Gugradama, Giigramaya, Gngramoda, and Gugratida, Perhaps n should be read 
for d {Gugramana, etc.) in eveiy case, or in some of them, seeing that the Kharosthi d and n are 
hardly distinguishable. Seeing also that sometimes y occurs for j in the title maharaja {mahirdya) 
it maybe that Gugramaya is only another foimi of Gagraimda. It is also possible that Giujramoda 
is really intended for Gugramada, as what looks like the vowel o may be a mere slip of the 
engraver. In any case there still remain three names which cannot be identified with one 
another: Gngramada, Gugradamaand Gngratida. Accordingly these coins must he ascribed 
to three, if not five different kings. As all their names begin with Gugra (perhaps Gurgoj^ they 
would all seem to have belonged to the same family. 


(d) The Chinese Legend. 

The Chinese legend, also, occurs in two different versions ; a longer and a shorter one. The 
longer, consisting of six symbols, is found on the large coins, while the shorter, consisting only 
of three symbols, is seen on the smaller coins. 

The longer legend is arranged in four different ways, three of which occur inoui* collection. 
In the first variety, the legend commences opposite the apex of the central symbol and then 
1 uns round from right to left. In the second variety it also commences opposite the apex, but 
runs in the opposite direction, fi'om the left to the x'ighfe. In the third variety it commences 
on the left of the central symbol and runs round from the left to the right. The British 
Museum Catalogue, No. 1799a, presents a fourth variety, in which the legend runs from right 
to left, but commences on the right side of the central symbol. ^ 

In all four varieties the legend is identical, as shown in the subjoined woodcut : — 

No. 4. 



@ ED 

a 3 



A portion of this legend was read by Dr. T. de Lacouperie, in the British Museum 
Catalogue, p. S94. I read the whole as follows 


tchmig (1) Hang (2) sze (3) tchti (4) fmig (5) tsien (6), e.., ‘‘ Weight (one) Liang (and) 

four Tchu (of ) copper money. 

The symbol which Dr. T. de Lacouperie reads yJi * one" does not occur in any of the coins of 
our collection, nor can I find it on the coin figured by him in the Catalogue, No, 1799a. The 
5th and 6th symbols were too indistinct on his coin to be read by him. They are clear enough 
on some of our coins, and are those shown in the above Woodcut. No. 6 is the well-known 
sign for isiefi or ^ money ’ (Bi'Uish Museum Caialoyuei p, xviii). No. 5 is a sign which I have 
not been able to find in Morrison's dietionary,^ the only one available to me ; nor is it known to 
any of the Chinese Literati whom I could consult. I take it to be an old form of the symbol 
m fmig * copper ' (see ibid,, p. Ixiv), made by omitting the long side-strokes of the upper 
quadrangle of its right-hand portion. A similar modification occurs in the old form of the 
symbol hua^i (see ibicL, p. 191), and in the old form of the symbol liajig (see 
duly p. 3U0). 


The shorter legend is also identical on all the small coins, though the symbols are drawn in 
rather varying forms. This is not at all an uncommon practice^ as an inspection of the British 
Museum Catalogue will at once show. The legend, with the varying forms of its symbols 

2 A d^ictionary of the Chinese Language in three Parts. By R, Morrison, D.D., 1820. 
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is shown in the subjoined Woodcut No. 5, whicli olso .sliows the Trla<iY(' ['osiiioji of the three 
symbols in tlie legend. 

No. r.. 



Z S M IV V 


No. I is the u.'r-nal form. No. A’" kIiow.s a furia of tlic llnl symlxil win'cli I have noticed on 
cuin.s of the Srd and 4-Ui varieties. 

I read the symbols as follows : — 

hill (1) tchii (2) tsien (3), i.e., “ six ''IVlni (of) nioiiiw.’' 

The second and third symbols of this legend arc the same a.s (he I'omdh and sixth of the 
longer one. The first symbol, as shown in Figure 10, is (.hat, given by Dr. 1'. do Laconperie, 
on page xl of his Introduction to -the Sri/iifh for / hA ‘six.’ The corre- 

sponding forms in fig. I, II and IV arc merely oj-nunumial modillcraiions. A form of UJt, much 
like Uiat in fig. 11 and IV, occurs in coin No. 453, of (he Hr. Mu.s. (’n,(., p. C’omparo also 

the forms of lull in coins No. 753, 816, 1S9-161. 


Tie Chinese legends state the weight of the coins. Aceoi'ding (o ilmm the largo coins 
should normally weigh one liang and four tehu, while (ho .small coims slmuJd weigh six tehu. 
As we shall see presently, these Indo-Chinese coins must he referred to tho first and second 
centuries A. D. That is the time of the Han dynasty in China, ’i’had dviiaHi y Ibilowod the 
monetary system of the preceding Tsin dyuasi-y which had doubled (In' ancient siamlard. 
AcMi’ding to this doubled standard the weighed about 3 ‘>5 grains, and (ho /c/w, ahont 

the normal weight of tl.e largo coins slnmld bo a.ppro.xinmtely 
227-48 grams, and of the small coins, 48-72 grains. A rdVrem-e (o the pre<-c,ling list 
will show that the actual weights of the coins vary widely from this normal, ' even 
ully allowing for much wear and tear. Thi.s, howevm-, was (ho usual e.oji(li(,ion of the 
cniTency in China. Dr. T. de Laconiierie in Ids liiirodimDon to (ho llHfish Museum 
VataLogue (p. xxm, xxiv) shows how numerous tho variaids in weight were, and how 
far they were from being approximate to the current standard.” ’Tho variations of tho actual 
Vom the normal weight appear to have been particularly groat uiulor (ho I Ian .lynnsiw, for the 

wTrt annulling, tho doorces enacted 

Joth!r^r/r^1 ^ <ly''asty. where ‘the 

I a ? 1 proportion (o each other, similarly 

Ifoi^ T'h " I" -'dor to see how far (ho Imlo-Qhinose coins 

teat HiPv * ^ we]git, we must test them by their weii»‘bi. ,lii(]gc(l by this 

Te averar""m -ith what should ho (J,eir normal wdght. For 

coin's 47-857T^ Si^-ius (norm.al 227-18),''> and of the C3 small 

tef i "TV 1 probably be 

still gieater, if we bad a larger number of tbem to make up the avc-rago. 

considerations llTf ®*tn bo approximately determined by tho following 

— i:. ^ superscriptions being in Indian and (llnneso oliaracters and 

0 TheTigM of “h^Brifc ^ ‘ I'- the hri(. Mm,. Vaidloijw- 

oap. sliiiofthelntroduetionitissafa 1?'+^ »“ P. 394 of tlio Calahiyue, mmU mi-m iu hi‘r220 ; for 

««aecon£wioa; tkeocin 4lv w2l:i . . <^hiii^ of & liaug 4 Iclm = 9i;0 ffrs.” 'I'luu-c is hero 
old Btaudard; and both alike are equal tS 4?^aL*(aorrdT'''^'"'''’ 
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language shows that both those languages must have occupied a recognised position in Khotan 
at the time \^hen the coins passed current. In the ease of the bilingual Indo-Greek coins, 
Indian was the language of the population of the country, while Greek was the language of the 
administration or the ruling power. Khotan, so far as known to us, never had a Chinese 
liopulation ; but it fell under the power of China at a very early date. In the sixth year of 
the Emperor Ming-ti of the Later Han dynasty, in 73 A. D., Kuang4e, the king of Khotan. 
submitted to the Chinese General Pantcliao. Thenceforward the kingdom of Khotan became 
a regular dependency of China, which formed that kingdom, together with Easlighar and other 
Central Asian prineipalities, into an administrative unit under the name of the “Westerii 
Countries and under a Giiinese Governor-General,® and placed Chinese Governors in 
Khotan and the other chief towns. Shortly afterwards, King Kanishka of India (about 
/8-lOh A. D-) is said to nave held hostages from the Chinese ‘‘tributary Princes to the west of 
the IL allow River, ' that is, from the princes included in the Chinese “ Governor- Generalship"’ 
fd the Western Countries.’ * It is true that tliere had been some political iiiterconrsc 
between China and Khotan since the days of the Emperor Wiiti (140-87 B. C.) of the Earlier 
Han dynasty, but Kiiotan only lost its independence in 73 A. D., when it was included in the 
Chinese “ Governor-CCeneralsaip'’ of the Western Countries. The Chinese currency of 
Khotan cannot be placed earlier than that year. The native kings continned to reign, under 
the Chinese supremacy, and this fact explains, why the coins bear bilingual legends. It is 
distiiictlj a Chinese currency, because the standard of the coins is Chinese, inscribed in 
Chinese language and characters, and this fact clearly indicates Chinese supremacy. On the 
other hand, the reverse of the coins bears the symbols and names of the native kings, in native 
(Indian) characters, — a fact which indicates both that native kings still continued to reign, 
and that the language and characters, used by the native administration, were Indian, 

The first connection of India with Khotan dates back to the time of King Asoka 
(2o4--33 B. C.). Ancient Khotanese Chronicles, quoted by Chinese writers, relate that the eldest 
son of that kiug, when dwelling in Taksasila in the Panjab, having had his eyes put out, the 
tribal chief who bad been guilty of the outrage was banished, together with his tribe, across 
the Himfilajas, There the tribe settled and later on chose a king from among themselves. 
Soon afterwards they came into collision with another tribe settled to the east of them, whose 
king had been expelled from his own country. In the result, the western or Indian tribe was 
conquered, and the eastern king, now uniting both tribes under his rule, established his capital 
in the middle of the country, at Khotan.® This must have been about 240 B. C. The eastern 
tribe would seem to have been the High urs, of the Turk! race. They gradually occupied the 
whole of Eastern Turkestan before 200 B. C., being pushed forward from the north-east by the 
Hinngnu or Huns, another Tni*ki tribe. The latter, in their westward movement, displaced 
two Turk! tribes, the Tneebi (or Yueti) and the Uighur ; the former migrated to the north, the 
latter to the south of the Tian Shan mountains, displacing in their turn the Saka tribe which 
had formerly dwelt there. The Yuechi were gradually driven across the Hi, and the 
Yaxartes. Prom 163 to 126 B. C„ they occupied the country between the latter river and the 
Oxus, and by 26 B- C. they had extended their settlements beyond the Hindnkush into 
Afghanistan. Here they formed a great kingdom under the two Kadphises and under Kanerkes 
and Hverkes from about 25 B. G. to 180 A. D. Their rule gradually comprised the whole of 
Korth-Western India in addition to Eastern Afghanistan. On their coins they used both the 
Greek and Indian-Kliarosthi characters : the former they retained from their Greek predeces- 
sors whose official script it had been ; the latter was the script of secular commerce of their 


c See Abel Remusat's Histoire de lx Ville de Khotan^ p. 3 and passhn. 

See Bears Bibddhist Eeconls of the Western Worlds VoL I, pp. 57 and 173 ; also Numismatic Chronicle^ 
Tol. IX (1389), p. 272. 

® See Abel Remnsat’s Rtstoire de la Ville de Khotan, pp. 37, 38, and BeaTs Buddhist Becords of the Western 
World, Yol. II, p. 310. 
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Indian subjects. Oo-existing with these scripts there ww’e in iiso also the ludian-Brahml 
characters, favoured by the religious and learned, especially the Bucldiiisl.H. 


Concurrent with the great Yuechi kingdom there was in North-Western India a smaller 
one of another Turk! race under the kings Manes, A/.cs, and tludr suceossors, from about 
50 B. C. to 80 A. D. It did not extend beyond the ranjAb, iuid the 'Piirki invaders 
who founded it, must have eiriered India through Kaslunir and over the Karakoi’um 
passes from the direction of Khotan. Hero wo have seen, the llighur ra(‘<‘, which still con- 
tinues to form the main stock of the population of the whole of hlasl.t'rn Turk(‘.slan,® had 
gradually established itself in the second century B. C., in eonsiaiit warfare with tlie 
Hiungnns and Sakas. It was no doubt the Uighurs who, similarly to the Yueeliis further west 
pressed forward and extended their rule into India in the tirst eentnry B. U. Hero they 
became the neighbours and rivals of the Ynechis, ainl here also they hecanu) maiuainted with 
Greek and Indian culture ; for, like the Yuechi Indian king.s, tlu' Uiglinr Indian kings Maues 
Ases and their successors have both Greek and Indian-Kharo.sf.lu legends on (.heir coins. The 
Uighur kingdom which in the South (in India) had to coutuivd wil.b I, In; Yueehi, and in the 
North (iu Eastern Turkestan) with the Hiungnu, at Ias(. ih'eliiu'tl in powcjr. In order to 
secure the assistance of the Chinese empire, its noi'thern portion snbmitied i;o Ciiinaand eou- 
sented to pass under its administration. This happenoil, as we have seen, in 78 A. I). JO About 
the same time its southern portion was annexed by the Yueehi king Kanishk.-i, who extendeil 
his rule over Kashmir up to the Karakorum (Tsnng-ling) range, and look hostages from the 
remainder of the Uighur kingdom.ii Under these, altered conditions, (Iks Uighur i'oiimgc in 
Khotan was conformed to the Chinese standard, and its obverse legetnl, which liud hitherto 
been Greek, was replaced by a Chinese inscription, d’he reverse legend, oi» the other hand, 
continued, as hitherto, to be expressed in the otBoial Indian hingimge and Tmlian-Klmro,?thi 
characters. This explains the use of the latter amongst u Turk! impulntion, sudi as that’ ot 
Khotan must have been.^ They were the language and scriptof the Uighur (}ov<>rnnient, having 
originally been adopted in India, and surviving in Khotan after (he Indiiui portion of the king- 
dom had been lost. Similarly the use of the Indian-Uiginir typos of the bare horse and the 
Bactrian camel were continued. These types are found on tlu. .mins of Maues, Azos, and their 
successors and indeed, they rather point to Turkestan as their lunue-laud. 


Thataspeciesof Indian script was current in Khotan is well known from Chinese writers 

e case IS not quite so clear with respect to the language of the con nt.-y . 1 1 inen Tsiang (about 

* r ? characters aiul the modi, of forming their sentences 

resemble the Indian model; the forma of the letters differ se.mewhat ; the differences 
however, are slight. The spoken language also differs from (.hat of ofh.m <'omitries,” » 
and + says that they have chrouioles, and t.heir eliiu-net.t'rs, as well as their laws 

with H<nne slight alterations. This 
which ^ barbarism, and modified their manners and their language 

whole of u ongmally totally ami nuculiumi, derived the 

by the ancient i this fact well agrees with, and is well exjilained 

Eighur rule over North-Western India. At the Baine "time, it 

® See Elias’ 92 . 

” ^ ^ pp .3 ff 

Sea Baal s BvMhtst Records of the Western World Val T i-c rv 
See BriUsh Mus,, Cat,, pp. 72 39 oe jio ^ xv * . 

steedmg or walking, ana is turned to’ an well an on ilu^ Iiido-CliinoHCMBunH, ilio liorse is 
HeEoeifis, Menander, etc.), liat; it is turnefl fn fV 1^4. oonm of oiluu’ kiiigB (Eutliydeiiuif^, 

»oius, but it is turned to tlie left while on fliA T« ^ ? is prancing. Bo also tho oauad is found on Menander’s 
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is Bot probable tbafc the Cbinese statenients about the written characters refer to tlie Indiari- 
Kbarosthi script. Tbej rather indicate a iBodihed form of Incliaii-Bralimi. The Kiiarosthi* 
as seen on the Indo-'Chinese coins, dees not mereij resemble the Indian model,’’ but is 
identical with that once ctirrent in North -Wes tern India and Eastern Afghanistan. Hineu 
Tsiaiig was a Bnddhist monk, and on his travels he resided in Bnddhist moiiasteries, and eanje 
in contact almost excinsivelj with Baddhist cultnre. The Inclian-Britlimi W'as the ho 2 iie'Scri|it 
and the peculiar script of Buddhism, and was carried bj them wherever they w’eiit. It went 
with them, as we know from the Bower and Weber Manuscripts to Knchar, and it is equally 
probable that it w'ent w'ith them, to Khotan. The introduction of Buddhism into both these 
places may be traced back to as early a time as the first or second centuries B. C. In both 
places, as the Chinese note, the Indian Breihriii developed slight alterations/’^^ known to os in 
Kucliar as the peculiar CeotrahAsian Brahrai Hinen Tsiang. in the passage above quoted 
seems to distinguish betw’een the spoken and tlie written language of Khotan. By the latter^ 
which he calls the mode of forming their sentences,” and which he says resembles the 
Indian model,” I presume he means Sanskrit or Pali, such as wms used in Buddhist literature, 
and which can have been known only to a very limited class of people, the Religious and 
Learned. The “ spoken language,” which I take to have been that of the general popnlation, 
must have been the Uighur Turk!, and this, as Hinen Tsiang says, differed “from that of other 
countries/’ L e., China and India. This view is confirmed by a remark of Sung-ynn (518 A. D.) 
respecting Yarkand. Of this tow'ii he says, “their customs and spoken language aie 
like those of the people of Khotan, but the written character in use is that of the 
Brahmans,’ i. e., the Indian Bi4hmi. Moreover, Fabian ( 400 A. D. ) reports expressly 
with regard to the wdmle of Eastern Turkestan, that though the people speak dif- 
ferent Turki {Ell) dialects, “the professed disciples of Buddha among them all use 
Indian books and the Indian (Sanskrit) language.”^^ None of these Chinese Bnddhist pil- 
grims appear to have noticed the existence of the Kharostbi script, whether in Khotan or in its 
Indian home-land. The only script of the Semitic class which Hinen Tsiang noticed, he does 
in connection with the kingdom of Kesh,^^ and this script cannot have been the Kharost hi, though 
it may have been allied to it. Possibly in their time, Kharostbi had practically ceased to exist. 
In Khotan, at the time of the Indo-Chinese coins, it wms evidently the secular oflScial script of 
the native Government, though not quite exclusively so, as is showm by the Kharosfhi 
manuscript found near that town by M. Dutreil de Rhins and containing a portion of the 
Buddhist Dhammapada.^o It does not seem probable that, after the sevei'anee of the Indian 
connection of the Uighur kingdom of Khotan, the use of the official Kharostbi script 
survived for any great length of time. Its forms, as seen in the Dutreil de Rliiiis Manu- 
script and on the Indo-Chinese coins, are much alike, and both are identical with that form of 
it \vhich prevailed under the Kushana (Ynechi) kings in India, that is in the first and second 
centuries A. D. Though its form remained pmctically unchanged for a century or two longer 
in its home-land, it is very improbable, to judge from the parallel case of the Indian-Brahmi, 
that this would have been the case in a foreign country like Khotan. It is not probable, there- 
fore, that the Indo-Chinese coins can be placed later than the end of the second century A. D. 
They show, as already remarked, four, if not five, different regal names. Four or five reigns, at an 
average of 20 or 25 years, occupy a period of about 100 years. This brings us to, at least, 
the year 17B A. D., as none of the coins can have been struck before 7S A. D. The initial 
date is certain ,* the terminal date must be near the end of the second century. The period 
73-200 A. D., therefore, is a safe date to give to the Indo-Chinese coins of Khotan. 

15 With regard to Kucliar, see Hiueu Tsiaug’s remark, in BeaFs Buddhist Records of ihe Wesierji World, Vol. I, 
p. 19. 

ic See a description of it in my Report, in the Journal, As, Soc. Beng., Tol. LX'^Tt (1897), p. 212, LXII, p. 4, 

See Beals Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, p, Isxxix. 

1* BeeibhdeTn, VcL I, p. xxiv. See ihidem,YQl, I, p. 38, 

See Comptes Rendm de L'Academle des hiscri:ptions^ Yol, X%Y (1897), pp. 251 
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Within that period, the Chinese records menlion tlie names oi fonr or five kings; 

(1) Kuang-ie in 73 A. D., who first submitted his country to the ovor-h rclship of the Chinese; 

(2) Ta?ig-t'sianm l-29'l31 A. D.; (3) Kmi ; and (4) son of Kian, w’ho sneceedod his father 

in 152 A. D. ; (5) Shame in 220-226 A. None of these names agrees with any on the eoin.s ; 
lint they rather look like true Chinese names, so that it would seem that f.hc kings bore duplicate 
names, native Turki and Chinese. At that early period, as ilic Chine.sc relate, the kings of 
Khotak were devoted Bnddhists, and as such, it may bo surmised that they bore names which 
were the Uighur equivalents of Indian Buddhistic terms. Dharnia being a (ommoii jircfix of 
various Buddhistic names, ffayra might he its Uighur equivalent.. A lung list of ancient 
Khotan royal names, all beginning with Vijaya, is given by Ea,i Saral, Chandra Das from Tibetan 
sources.^s If this list can be trusted, Gxigra might represent Vijaya. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BIBiTH OUSTOMS, SHAVING 
MUSALMAN BOYS. 

The hair on hoys is shaved ofE after the 7th or 
:5rd day — sometimes, however, immediately after 
hirth, according to the peculiar superstition of 
riie parents. The richer people give alms of silver 
coins, equal in weight to the hair removed from 
the child. Nearly all families invite their near 
relatives on the 7th day to a feast, the aefcaal 
rei'exnony varying with dijferent parts of tho 
Banjah. During this feast not only the guests, 
])ut the family hangers-on and the nurse are fed 
gratis, and the servants presented with money.^ 

Gulab Singh in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


8PIBIT-SCABING IN THE PAN JAB - 
BEAHMAN EATING EEOM THE 
HAND OP A DEAD EAJA. 

The following curious custom was Brought to 
my notice while Visiting a village near Raip-ar, 
AmbAia, District. A BrAhman, by name Nathd, 
a resident of the village, stated that he had eaten 
f<x>d out of the hand of the RAja of BrlAspfir 
after his death, and that in consequence he had 
fur the space of one year been placed on the gadi 
\ throne) at Bilaspdr. At the end of the year 
he had been given presents, including a village 
and then turned out of Bilaspdr territory, and 
forbidden apparently to return. Now he is an 
«>utcaste among his co-religionists, as he has eaten 
food out of a dead man’s hand. Is there really 
any such custom as the above ? and if so, where 
idse does it occur ? 

See iUdm, pp. 3, 6, 8, 15, 17. 

Journal, As. Soc.Beng.^Yol.Yl (1883), pp. 107, 198. 

^ [These notes may be read with advantage with the 

emstoms described in Herklot's Qanoon^e-Isldm o. 3 ff 

End 

- [I believe the »me or a similar custom obtains among 


Tho i<h*a. soouis io Im* that Gu' spirit of the Ihtjsi 
cntcrH into tho Bra-lunap who (‘a.ts the kh4r (rico 
and milk) out of his band wlnui 1 h' is d(Nul, as tlu^ 
Brahman is a.iq)aronily <*a.rofulIy watcilunl during 
the whole year, and noi. allowt'd to go away.'-^ 

It. RxoHAaBHoK in P. iV. ((ud Q. 1883. 


IvtlEsi, AN rNCTIA'roEY lllTK AMGNG8T 
SWMKhKUSh 

The L^lbogi swoopors Imv(‘ p(*ouliur initiatory 
rites called Ktirsi. At such iimos tluy repeat 
verses called also JCa)\^U (pi‘oi»crly goiU‘ak)gie&). 
Here arc BptJciimuiH : — 

Sat Jug ki Kursi. 

Sonil led ijh(U : nune kd mat : 

Hone hd ghopi : sdnv kd jord : 

Sonti ki knnji ; sthu} kd Idid : 

kSunel kdkiwdr ; IdCi knnji ! khnlo kiivnr I 

D(dM Vddd Ph* kd dtilr ! 

The Rito of tho Golden Age. 

Golden pitcluu" ; gokhii pot : 

Golden horH<‘ : gtdd<ui dross 
Golden key : goKhin lock : 

Golden door : ]nit hi tlu^ k<*y I op(Ux tho doorl 
See tho figure of lh<j lloJy Saint I 

Similar verses ar(‘. U8(fd for ilie Bw^apar Jug, 
Treta Jug, and Hal Jug, but the words silver, 
copper and earthen are used for (?ach a-g(i respec- 
tively in the place of gokbai. 

E. 0. Temple in P. AT. rmd Q* 1883. 


tho Hill States about KAngxA, and haH given rise to a 
casto of ‘*out-caKto” BrdlimanH. In tboj Pioneer, for 
March 7, 1884, in an account oi* tho fuuerid ceremonie- 
of a E%! of ChambA, it is said that rice and <jhi werf 
placed in the hands of tho corpso, which a BrAhman 
consumed on payment of a foe. ‘—Ed.] 
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ON SOME MEDIEVAL KINGS OF MITHILA^ 

BY G. A. GEIEESON, Ph,D., C.LE. 

I N VoL XIV. oftHe Indian Antiqnary^ pp. 182 and ff., there appeared an article from my pen 
on VidyApati and Ms Contemporaries, There were some doubtful points as to the date 
of the poet, which were further discussed by Dr. Eggeling, w^hen dealing with MS. No. 2864, in 
Part IV. of 1\Ib Catalogue oi the MSS. in the India Office Library. In connexion with his 
remarks, I published in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal a facsimile of the grant 
by which King Siva-simha of MitMlA gave the poet the village of Bisapi, which is dated 
L. S, 292, n e., A, B. 1400-01. 

I have lately been studying the Puntsha-'pariTcshd of Vidyapaii in an edition published 
at Darbhahga in Saka 1810 by Pandit Chandra ( or Chanda) Jha, whom I know to be 
one of the most learned men in that part of India. It was printed under the auspices of the 
late Maharaja of Darbhahga at the Eaj Press. In an Appendix Chandra Jha gives extracts from 
the K^rtti laid and fiom the LeMiandvaU of Vidyapati which contain a great deal of important 
historical information, written by a contemporary of the facts which he narrates. I believe that 
Mr. Bendall has lately discovered a complete copy of the foimer work in the Nepal Library, and 
that it will he eventually examined and described by Pandit Hara-Prasad-Scstii, Tbe follow-- 
ing notes, taken from Chandra-Jha’s Appendix, wuil show the importance of both the works 
dealt with by him, and encourage others more fortunately situated than myself to investigate 
the history of mediaaval Mithila. 


To get dates A. D, add 1109 to the Ii. S. dates. 

In L. S. 217 = 1326 A. D. Hara-simlia-d^va abandoned the kingdom of Tirhut and went 
into the NSpal jungles. The Emperor of Delhi then conferred the kingdom on K&mdfevars 
Thakkura, who was the founder of the famous SngaiinA family. He lived in a village called 
Oini. His brother Harsana Thakkura lived at Sugauna. He had three sons. I give the 
genealogiesof the principal descendants of tw^o of them. The whole tree is in my article in the 
Indian Antiquary already mentioned. 

Kamesvar Thakkura 

L 

Bhogisvara, d. L. S, 251 = 1360 A. D. Bhava-simha 

Ganesvara, d, L. S. 252 Deva-simha, d. L. S. 293 

/ i.., L. 

Kirtti-siniha Biva-simha, married several 

wives. A famous one was 

Lakhima ThakurMn. 

The tings of Bhava Simha's line all took the additional title of Btipa-nfirAya^ia. This is 
important. Siva-simha is often called only Rupa-narayana. He was Vidyapati’s patron. 

Eirdz SMh TugMaq (1351-1387) deposed KamSsvara, and gave the throne to his younger 
son, BhSgisvara. The date of the latter’s accession is not given. He was a friend of Firoz. 
The KirUi’latd says : — 

* Piasahi bliania phirojasdha sulatdna samdnala tasu nandana Bkoguvardl 
Friend calling Firoz Shah Sultan honoured his son Bhogisvara. 

Gauesvara had two sons* Kirtti was the younger, but went to Delhi, and was given the 
kingdom by the emperor. 
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Bhoo-Wa when he came to the throne divided the hingdoni with his hrothev Bhava- 
simha Eirtti-siraha died childless, and so did his brother, and the half of the kingdom which 
they inherited from Bhogisvara went over to Bhava-simha’s family, the representative of which 
then was Siva-simha, who was a youth of fifteen years of age, and was then reigning as 
ytiva-raja during the lifetime of his father D6va-siudia, and who from that time governed the 
wliole of Tiriiiit. 


D^va-simha left the family residence of 6ini, and founded the town of DSva-kull. When 
his father died, Siva-simha successfully pcrfoimod his last obsequies on the hanks of the 
Ganges, and then, after fighting the Musaimfins, became independent king ofTirlint. I'liiswas 
Sak§ 1324, L. S. 293. He founded the city of Siva-Birirha-pTira, which was also known as 
Gaja-ratha-pnra. When he had been threeyears and nine months on the throne after his father’s 
death, he was conquered by the Musalmans and carried to Delhi. II is wife, Lakhinia, with 
Vidyapati, took refuge in Banauli, which is close to Janaka-pura in Eo]ia]. When no news or 
Siva-simha had been received from Delhi for twelve years, LakhiniA hecaino s<Ui, and Padma- 
siriiha, Siva-simha’s younger brother, came to the throne, hut. only reigned for a year. Ho was 
succeeded by his widow, ViSvAsa-dfivl, who reigned for twelve years, and in whose honou- 
Vidyapati wrote the 'Saivasarvasm-sdra. 


She was succeeded by : — 


(1) Dhira-siriiha Hridaya-narayana 

(2) Bhairava-simha Hari-nArayaua 

(3) RAma-hhadra Rupa-nai-Ayana 

(4) Lakshmi-nAtha Kamsa-narayaua, with whom the (lynn.siy endetl. 


These last four names are taken from the genealogical records k(pt by the Alithila 
PaBjyArs, and Yidyapati is not responsible for them. 


The Zwttj-Iatd was written in honour of the Kirtti-siiiiha nieidioncd ahovi'. The pro, so 
portiou appears to have been written in Sanskrit, hut the verses, jmrtly in a, vioy old form of 
the language which is now the modern Maithilj, and partly in Sanskrit. 


DELAILED REPORT OF AN ARCHAIilOLOCnCAij TOUR WITH 

BUNBR El EDI) EOIIOE. 


THE 


BY jM. a. STKIN, Pn. 1). 


[Ooiiii'iiued from p. 4(1.) 

Mahavaua Vihara. The task thus set to ns might ho looked npon as partially solved 
or at least greatly facilitated, if the suggestion thrown out by Oonoral (Junninghiun of Mount 
Mahaban having taken its name from the MaUvana monastery of lliuon Tsiaug cmuld be accept- 
ed as probable.23 This, however, is not the case. However tempting i.ho Hinulnrity of the two 
names is upon which General Cunningham’s conjecture was solely based, yet. it is easy to show 
that this looa,tion meets with fatal objections both in tho bearing and the distance indicated 
for the site in Hiuen Tsiang’s narrative. The latter speaks of tho .Sangharama as 

situated 200 li to the south of Muvg-Ue-li. In reality Mount Maluiban lies to the sonth-eoBb 
of Manglaur, as can easily be ascertained from the relative position shown ou the accessible 
maps for the trigonometrically fixed peaks of Dosirri and Alahriban.s^ In tho same way it 

can be shown that the measurement of 2C0 li docs by no moans agree with the actual di, stance 
by road between the two places. 


+E “easnrements. - In judging of this point it must bo romembcrcc 

a e distances between two places as reco rded by the Chinese pilgi •inis can iiavo beei 


n U, P. 08; Ancient Geography, p. 02. 

IHdrict of Peshawar ” publish by tbc Survey of India Ollioc, 1884, 4. miles to ! inch. 
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derived only from approximate estimates of the length of road traversed by them or tlieir 
informants- They must hence in a mountainous country be invariably much in excess of the 
direct distances as measured on a modern survey map. The examination of numerous cases, 
in '‘vhich distances between well-known jMoaiities have thus been recorded in road-measure 
shows that these nieas lire men ts exceed the direct distances calculated on the maps by at least 
one-fourth, and in difficult country more nearly by one-tiiiiaL^^ 

Keeping this in view it will be easy to recognise that Hiiien Tsiniig's Mahavana monastery 
cannot be looked for so far away as Mount Mah-lban . The direct distance between the trigononic- ■ 
tricallj fixed peak of Mount l\Iahabao and the |x?sitioii which the field survey carried into Upper 
Swat during the operations of last August ascertained for Mangkur, is exactly 40 miles 
measured on the map ^'as tlie crow fiies.’’ If we make to this distance the above explained 
addition of one-fourfehj wdiich in view of the natural obstacles of the route — the high range 
between Swat and Buner and the second hill mncre between the latter and the Chamla 
Valley — must appear very moderate, ive obtain a total distance by road of not less than 
50 miles. This minimum estimate of the real road distance, ivlien converted into Hiuen Tsiang's 
li at the value of one-sixth of a mile for the h\ as deducted by Genei’al Cunningham, from a 
series of careful computations,-® gives us three hundred U against the tivo hundred li actiiall}- 
recorded in the pilgrim’s narrative. 

The difficulties in wdiicli the suggested identification of Hiuen Tsiang's monastery with 
Mount Mahaban 'would involve us become still more prominent if w’e compare this location with 
another of Hiuen Tsiang’s topographical data bearing on Udyana and one more easy to 
verify. I mean the statement made at the close of Book ii. of the There we are 

told that the pilgrim proceeding to the north from V-tu-hlchlian-cha^ passed over some moun- 
tains, crossed a rirer, and after travelling 600 Vi or so arrived at the kingdom of V-ehmnj'-na 
or Udyana.-^ U-to-kia-han-cha is undoubtedly the pme&ent Und on the Indus, the ancient 
capital of Gandhara.^^ 

From the analogy of numerous passages in Hiuen Tsiang's narrative, where the distances 
to capitals of neighbouring territories are indicated in a similar fashion, it is clear that the 
distance here given to ‘ the kingdom of U-chang-na ’ must be understood as referring to the 
capital of this territory, ?. e., Mimg-hie-U or Manglanr, Referring now to the relative position 
of Und and Manglaur as fixed by modern surveys, we find that the capital of ancient Udyana lies 
almost exactly due north of Und and at a direct distance of 57 miles as measured on the map. 

We do not receive any distinct information as to the route which Hiuen Tsiang actually 
followed. But from the correct indication of the direction to the north, and ongene 2 *ai grounds 
nn,y safely be assumed that he proceeded by one of the direct routes leading through Buner. 
The increased length of Hiuen Tsiang^s road measu3’ement, 600 li, against the direct distance 
on the map, is in the light of the explanations given above easily accounted for by the natural 
difficulties of the track. These could not have been appreciably smaller on the journey from 
Manglaur to Mahaban, wffiich leads practically through the same mountain region. How then, 
if the proposed identification of the Mabavana Sanghariima with Mount Mahaban is maintained, 
are we to understand the great disproportion in the recorded distances, — 200 li of one joui^- 
ney against the 600 li of the other, whex'e the direct distances from point to point are 40 and 
57 miles respectively ? 

Mahavana : Pinjkotai. — It is evident from these considerations that the location of the 
Mahavana monastery on Mount Maliaban, based solely on a coincidence of names, cannot be 

25 See V. de St. Martin. Mchnoire Anahjtiqiie, p. 259. Compare also Canniiig-liam, Ancient Geogmphy of 
Imlia, p. 4S. 

25 Compare Geogvafliy, p. 571. 

27 See Si-yu^ki, transl. Beal, i. p. 118. By the river here mentioned the Barandu must be meant. But it slionM 
he noted that in Stan. Jiiiien’s translation the word corresponding to ‘ river * is rendered by ' des vallees. ’ 

Compare Eeinaud, 3It'moire sur V hide, p. 155, and my Acfes on the histonj of the 'Bahts of Kahahii. 7- 
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maintained. There remain thus for our g’nidance only the facte of the actnai topography of 
Buner and that knowledge of its extant ruins which the tour described in this report has fur^ 
nished. ' Eeviewing then the most prominent of the ancient sites surveyed we can scarcely 
fail to note the remarkable agreement which the ruins of Fi'ujkotai (Snnigram), Gumbatai 
(Tnrsak) and Girarai present with the three sacred spots speciliod in the Chinese accounts, both 
as regards their character and their relative position. 

We start from Manglaur as our fixed point. Referring to the latest suryey wo find that 
• Sunigram lies almost due south of it, exactly in the position indicated for the Mahavana 
monastery. The nearest route between the two places lies over the Khalil Pass (west of 
Dosirri) and then ma Gokand down to Padshah and Elai. It nieasures on the map about 
26 miles, which distance converted according to the value previously indicated corresponds to 
about J56 U, If on the basis of the explanations already given, we add to this distance on the 
map one-fourth in order to obtain the approximate road measurement, wo arrive at the result 
of 192 K. This agrees as closely as we can reasonably expect with the 200 li of Hiuen 
Tsiang’s estimate. 

The pilpim^s description of the Mahavana monastery as situated by the side of a great 
mountain’’ is fully applicable to the Pinjkotai ruins. Even the absence of any reference to a 
Stupa in connection with this monastery acquires significance in view of the fact that amon^ 
the ruins, as described above, we fail to ti^ace the remains of a Stupa of any size, 

Mo-su : Gumbatai. — The next stage of Hiuen Tsiang’s iiinorarv to the Mo-su 
monastery takes us down the mountain to the north-west of the Mahavana Sangharama for a 
isteace of oO or 40 li. Here the correspondence is again most striking. It is exactly to the 
ortli-west of the Pmjkotai ruins, and after descending from the stoop hill side on which thev 
aremtuated.thatwe reach the Gumbatai site near Tursak. Its actual distance by road is 
about 6 miles, which corresponds to 36 li, or the mean of the approximate iiguros given by the nil- 

recognizing the higli Stupa meutionod both by Hiuen Tsiane 
w condition forms a striking 

tTltw t !i" : T1 W of the ruins failed to bring 

Vihara'^Hh^p' of ‘Dove-ransoming.’ -- Going 60 or 70 li to the west of the Mo-su 

hearino- and distancfi li sacrificed his body to ransom the dove. The 

Girarai relative trSumTai" 

above iaZted f if The ™i„od Stupa, of ■ Al! KhS„ Kbt5 li, „ 

plT, o TaS oo liT «■« !•«» 

r mil., ThTGarbiM .li” f ”” «“» 

T,Lg“jLlrmr T “ ““ 0 » “o' =i"» 

and mj own note, diowmvGiiLS"tobnir*f '0Sa”ia tbo diroetion, tho map 

j . snowin, Uirarai to be situated almost exactly duo west of Tursak. 

Chinese pilgrims which enable to t^ contained in the accounts of the 

narrative (see above p. 46Hell^^ point our chain of identifications. Fa-Hien’s 

Buddha ransomed the dove towaLs th ^ ^ travellers going downwards from the spot where 
Tlumthe remarks which follow i+ u ^ i five days came to the country of Gandhara. 
ance here given by fa-Hien wn ^ i^ded with great probability that the road dis- 

g B by f a Hxen was measured to the spot « where Buddha in a former birth had 
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given Hs eyes in cliarifcy for the sake of a man/' and where a great Stupa had been erected in 
honour of this legendary event. It is to be regretted that the sacred site here meant cannot 
yet be identified. Sung-Ynn also mentions it ; but from his somewhat confused account it can 
only be gathei'ed that it lay somewhere in the central part of the Yuzufzai plain.^?* A. similar 
conclusion can be drawn also from Fa-Hien's own statement, who speaks of having reached 
Chu‘cha-$lii4o, or the place of ‘ the head-offering/ the well-known site of Taxila, after a seven 
days' march to the east of Gandhai-a, i. e., of the spot ali'eady specified,^® 

On the first look it might appear strange that Fa-Hien in order to go from the Girarai site 
to the central part of Gandhara or Ynsufzai should proceed in an easterh* dii’ection, and should 
take five days to accomplish the journey. A reference to the map and a consideration of the 
ordinary routes still followed to the present day will, however, easily explain this. 

Leaving the sacred site of the ^ Dove-ransoming ' Fa-Hien may naturally be supposed to 
have taken the most convenient and frequented route. In view of the topographical features 
of the country this would have been in his days just as now the route w’hich leads first to the 
east down the Barandu Valley and then crosses the range of hills by the Ambela Pass down to 
Rustam, an important site already in ancient times.^^ It is practically this route w'hjch 
followed by the late expedition. On it five daily marches of the customary length w’ould still 
be counted for the journey from Girarai to Mai*dan, which latter place in view of its central 
position may here be taken as an approximate substitute for the site of * the eye-offering/32 

Route to Sban-ni-lo-shi. — A second test for the corTectness of our proposed identifica- 
tions is supplied by a statement of Hiuen Tsiang. He informs ns that going north-west from 
the place where Buddha redeemed the dove, 200 U or so, we enter the valley of Shan-ni-lo-shl 
and there reach the convent of Sa-pao-sha-ti.'^® Major Deane in his very instructive '‘Note on 
Udyanaand Gandhara" has proposed to identify the Shan-ni-lo'shi of the Records with the 
large Adinzai Valley, which opens to the north of the Swat River near the present Fort Chak- 
darra.3^ The careful examination I was able to make during my two tours in the Sw'at Valley 
of the several topographical and archaeological facts bearing on this question has convinced me 
that Major Deane has in this, as in other instances, been guided by the right antiquarian 
instinct. I hope to discuss this point in a sepai'ate report on the remains of the lower Swat 
Valley. Here it may suffice to state that the Sd^pao-sha-ii convent with its high Stupa must 
in all probability, as already recognized by Major Deane, be looked for among the sevei-al 
great ruined mounds which are found in the very centre of the valley close to the point where 
the present military road turns sharply to the west towards the Katgala Pass. 

The geneial direction of the Adinzai Valley from Girarai is north-west, exactly as stated by 
Hiuen Tsiang. The nearest and apparently easiest route hetw^een the tivo places leads over the 
Banjir Pass down to the Swat River. Thence the road lies along the left bank of the latter to 
Chakdarra, wffiich owing to its natural position must have at all times been the favourite point 
for crossing. Measured along this route the total distance on the map fi*om Girarai to the 
central point of the Adinzai Valley above indicated amounts to 25 miles. This is almost 
exactly the distance which we have found alx^ve as the equivalent on tie map of Hiuen 
Isiang’s 200 li between Manglaur-Mangali and Pinjkotei-Mahavana. It is thus evident 
that given the identical base of conversion, the 200 li of the pilgrim represent here with equal 
closeness the actual road distance between Girarai and Adinzai. 


See iS't-yw-H, tmnsh by Beal, p. eiii. 

Suyii^ki, p. xxxii. Taxila, marked by the mins of the present Shah-ke Dhen, is placed by all Chinese 
accounts three marches to the east of the Indus ; see Cunningham, Ancient Geography, p. 104. 

31 Ancient Geography j p. 65, 

32 The probable stages would be Karapa or Sxmigram ; Ambela ; Rustam ; Bakhshali «— all places which either 
by their remains or position can lay claim to importance from early times. 

33 See St-yti-kl, trausl, Beal, i., p. 125 ; Mdmoires de H. Th,, i., p* 137. 

3* Compare Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Rrlimn, 1896, p. 657. 
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It is clear that we gain important evidence in favonr of onr chain of identifications in 
Bnner by being able to fink also its -western end -with an ancient site of certain identity. 
The positions we have been led to assign to the Mahavana convent and the Stupa of the ‘ Dove- 
ransoming’ can thus each be independently tested by the bearings and distances recorded to 
known outside points. The positions hence mutually support each other. 

We have made here the attempt to interpret the extant notices of ancient Bunor by means 
of the now available materials. It might be urged against it that these materials are still too 
canty to permit of safe conclnsions, and that in particiilar the rapidity with which the survey 
of antiquarian remains had to be effected on this occasion, was not likely to bring to notice 
all important sites deserving consideration. In order to allay such doubts it may be useful iu 
conclusion to refer to an earlier record. It shows that however hurried to my regret the exa- 
mination of the territory has been, yet no important remains above ground which were within 
reach, are likely to have wholly escaped observation. 

General Co-urt’s notes on Bnner, — I refer to the curious information collected regard- 
ingBunerand the neighbouring regions by General A. Court, one of the Drench Ollicers in Maha- 
raja Ranjit Singh’s service. It is contained in a paper which was published by him in the Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal of 1839.S6 j ^ot see it until after my return from Bnner. It con- 
tains, apart from purely geographical notices regarding the mountain territories to the north of 
the Peshawar District, a series of conjectures as to the sites connected -with Alexander’s cam- 
paign in these regions, and what is far more useful and interesting, a list of the ruins and in 
particular Stupas found iu them. From the fnlnc.ss of the latter nolens and a statement 
of General Court himself it is evident that they wer’e tlio result of careful and prolonged 
enquiries carried on through native agents during the time that ho was in the charge of the Sikh 
Forces in Peshawar. General Court had ah’oady before that time testified his interest in 
antiquarian research by the systematic excavation of tho Manikyiila Stupa ami tho valuable 
numismatic materials he collected for Mr. Prinsep audothcr scholars. W o can, Git'rcforc, scarcely 
be surprised at the thoroughness with which ho had endeavoured in this instance to collect all 
information obtainable from native sources regarding the extant monuments of those territones. 


If we compare the entries in his lists of ‘ruined cities’ and ‘ of cupolas as far as they 
relate to Swat, with the ancient sites and buildings which have attracted pro-eminenlly our 
attention since that valley has been i-endered accessible, wo find almost all impoj-tant remains 
still above ground duly noticed. The temple of Talash with its elaborate relievos, tho Stupas of 
Adinzai, the ruins of Barikot, the great Stupa of Shankardar, tho mounds around Mangluur, — 
these and other striking remains find all due mention, though their namos appear xtioro than 
orice strangely disguised in the General’s spelling. 


Having observed this laudable accuracy of the information recorded regarding Swat, 
I naturally turned with, a good. deal of curiosity to General Court’s notices regarding Bunoi’. 
Might they not tell of ancient remains of evident importance which I had failed to notice ? I was 
soon reassured on this score. I found that of the old sites named by General Court’s inform- 
ants in Buner proper, all, with one doubtful exception, had actually boon visited by me. 


Notices of Stupas. Among the cupolas,®^ i. e. Stupas, which aro specially singled out 
for notice, we find those of Heniajpoor, one of which is near tho village of 'Foomseulc, and the 
other nnder Mount Jaffer.” It requires no great amount of philological acumen to recognize 
here in the General’s (or his Eng lish translator’s) ‘Fvoraseuh’ out Tursak, and in his 

See CoHsciion. 0 / Jads which may he usejnl for the comprehension of Alexander Ihe (inuxt's eteploiis ou fJif 
PTesWBauisoyftelwdus, by M. A. Court, Ancient IBliivede I'Eoole Militairo do Saint-Cyr, J. A. (3. A, W-U 


See pp. 307 sq. and 311, he. cU. 

‘evpola’ is evidently intended as a rendering of the term '(TamZiaa’ (dome) which is uniformly 
applied m these regions to all ruined Stupas and dome-shaped buildings ; see p. 19. 
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^Memapoor* tlie name of the viliag’e Anrapur, which we have noticed ahoTe as situated Just 
opposite to the Gumbatai Stupa, ior the mistake in the first name the quasi -palseographical 
explanation (F misread for T) easily suggests itself. In the case of the second the peculiar 
Pushtu sound 7ir is evidently responsible for the deficient spelling.^s ^lear that this, 

notice refers in reality to one Stupa, that of Gumbatai, which, as we have seen, lies nearTursak 
at the foot of Mount Jaffer and opposite Anrapur, Whether the kind ot ‘diplography * noticeable 
in General Court’s description is due to his having recorded two separate accounts without 
noticing that they referred to the same structure, or to some other misunderstanding, cannot be 
decided now. 

The cupola near * SonigheraUi which is next mentioned, can be no other than the great 
ruined Stilpa south of Sunigram. By another ‘‘in the village of FuhftahincV is clearly meant 
the Stupa of Takhtaband. The same clerical error or misprint as in Fooraseuh^Tnimk 
accounts for the change of the initial consonant in the local name. The reference to a Stupa in 
‘ Caboolgheram/ u e., Kabulgram on the Indus, agrees with information supplied to me. But 
this locality, which can scarcely be included in Buner, was, of course, beyond the limit of my 
explorations. 

General Court’s list mentions after the cupola near ‘ Sonigheran ’ the two found among 
the ruins situated at the foot of Mount Snicker near the village of Riga, The name ‘Riga’ 
stands here evidently for Bega, the home of the ‘ Mad Fakir ’ and our camp from the 15th to 
the 16th January. But as, notwithstanding repeated enquiries and comparatively close inspec- 
tion, I failed to trace any conspicuous remains in the immediate vicinity of that village, I feel 
induced to suspect that General Court’s informant in reality intended a reference to the ruins 
of Pinjko^i above Sunigram. Rega^ a large village, is a far better known place than the small 
hamlet of Sunigram, and as the direct distance between the two is scarcely more than 1\ miles, 
the above-named ruins could equally well be described as situated near Eega. I cannot identify 
Mount Sukker. ” The name may possibly be that of the hill, on a spur of which the 
Pinjkofcai Yihara is built. That the high vaulted halls of the latter should be included under 
the head of “cupolas” could not surprise us. In the same way we find the ruined monastery 
of CJmrkdtli, situated in the gorge south of Batkhela, Swat, which I visited in December, 1897, 
without tracing near it any Stfipa remains, referred to under that designation in General 
Court’s list (No. 6, ^ Gkarkoflia'). 

If we add that besides the above notices General Court’s paper contains also a correct 
account of the Hindu Tirthas on Mount Ilm, it will be acknowledged that his agents had taken 
evident care to ascertain and to report all ancient sites in Buner which were likely to attract 
attention. 

This observation can only help to assure us as to the results of our own survey. We have 
seen that the latter, however hurried, has not failed to take ns to every one of the sites which 
were known to General Court’s informants, and this though at the time I was wholly unaware 
of this earlier record. We may hence conclude that the ruins described in this report include 
most, if not all, of the more important sites of Buner. We are thus justified in looking among 
them for the remains of those sacred buildings which in the i*ecords of the Chinese pilgrims 
receive special mention. 


:ti ^ ^ * 

Conclusion. — In concluding the account of my tour in Buner it is my pleasant duty to 
record my sense of gratitude for the manifold help enjoyed by me. In the first place my sin- 
cere thanks are due to the Punjab Government and its present head, the Hon’ble Sir W* 
Mackwortia Young, K.C.S.I., who readily sanctioned the proposal of my deputation and 


38 poy the same reason the name appears in the maps metamorphosed into ‘ Anga^iu\^ 
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a^rreed to meet its cost. By thus rendering my tour possible tlio Punjab Government have 
riven once more a proof of their desire to farther the objects of Indian antiquarian researeh. 
This, I trust, vrill be appreciated all the more as the field to be explored lay on this occasion 
lieyond the limits of the Province, 

The above pages have shown how much assistance I derived from the hind interest which 
Major H. A. Deaxi\ O.S.I, has taken in my tour. Students of the antiquities of the North. 
West Frontier region know the valuable discoveries due to Major Beane’s zeal for arclueological 
exploration and his readiness to facilitate all researches Itearing on those territories. 

It is an equal pleasure to me to record publicly uiy sense of the great obligations I owe to 
the Military and Political authorities of the Buner Kidd Force. Major-General Sir Bindon 
Blood, K.O.B., Commanding the Division, not oul3* agreotl in the kindest manner to allow me 
to accompany the expedition, hut also showed on many (Ufcasions his interest in my -work .and 
his desire to facilitate it by all means at his disposal. His staff as well ns the Political Officers 
attached to the Force, Mr. Bunbnry, c. s., and Lieiucnant Down of the Punjab Commission, 
were ever willing to give me all needful assistance. 

I feel particularly grateful to Brigadier-Geneial Sir W. Meiklejobu, K.C.B., Commanding 
the 1st Brigade, and his staff for the free scope tlicy jilbuvcd for n>y movcineiits. Personally 
I doubt whether a civilian on a similar mission ccvnld ever have met with a kindlier reception 
than that which was accorded to me among the ('fficccs of the llnner Kield Force. 

If, Fassl Ildlii, Draftsman, Public Work.s DejMirtnicnt. who was <loputod to accompany me, 
rendered valuable services by making accurate sui'N (\vs and plans of all the more important sites 
and ruins. I must especially commend him for tlic readiness with ■which he volunteered for 
the duty, and the careful and intelligent war in wliieli be carried out bis work, often undeif 
.somewhat trying conditions. Nor ought I to funit a. grateful rcfennico to the excellent 
marching of the Afridi escorts furnished to me by the X XUi Regiment Punjab Infantry wliieh 
enabled me to make full use of the limited time available for my excni’sions. 


A POPULAE AlHPLA SONG. 
BY F. 1- AWCKT'J'. 


The Mo'plas (Mapillas) of Malabar, ardent and J'aiiat i<-a.l Muhammadans a.s they are, are much 
devoted to songs, mostly religious, about the Prophet’.s battloK and also their own for the most 
part. But their songs are not confined to desci'ption.s of sanguinary eoijflicd.s, and the one which 
i.s given here is not in this style. The song.- are written in the Arabic (diarae.ter, and their 
language is a curious polyglot patois of MnlayiiJain, tlie local verjmcnlar, 'I'ainil, Telugu, 
Hindii^ni, Arabic, and of many another torgne-. a wor«l of which is hero and there i)ro«ght in 
for some special use. The song here given i.s exactly as it exists, so far as it can be translated 
into Bnglish.i Its author was one Alnngai Xandi Mbyankutti VAidiAr, His gi’andfather 
was a Hindu, a Velan or medicine-man, cor to Islam (became a M,opla) and called Uni 
Mammad Vaidiar after bis conversion. Tce j'i<.fe.ssion of tbe family iivas inedieJne; bonce 
Vaididr, a term which is synonymous with Tdinn. The poet died six years ago, ag«>d 45. HiS 
Mjup were vei-y popular. Not at all a cultiMui'd man, ho was eireninstaneed jn.st as the 
ordinary poor and ignorant people of his class around him ; and, lot it be said, in matters 
educational there is no more backward class in Ii.dia. than the Moplas, 

He WM distinctly imaginative, and he l-..sd studied the art of poesy, such as it was among.st 
the uncultivated Meplas, — but whence did in- get- hi.s ideas P The poem seems to offer bnt 
an instance o ow older stories are used, adajitt-d and passed on, just as Boccaccio and Shake- 


^ la the difficult matter of transktioB from Matr/dam i„r„ 
HeaarQuarters.tnspector of Police, Calicut. ' ' 


KiiRl'sh I owe everytliiug; to Mr. T. Kunuan, B, A., 
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speare, to go no further, handled older material and moalded it into what they have left ns. 
It seems there was in one village, Kondofcti, a man by name Pnthan Malijahal Nilamndin Miah, 
reputed as a Persian scholar who translated several Persian works into the vernacular, 
liirongh him he was able to have some slight acquaintance with Persian literature. His story 
seems to be an adaptation from “The IS’asr-i-Be-Hazir (a story of Prince Be-Kazir) , an eastern 
Fairj-Tale,” kaown geaei-ally througli its English translation (by “C. W. Bowdler Bell, Lient., 
5th Royal Irish Lancers, 1871}/* 

As the transmission of tales is always a subject of int eldest, an outline of this one will be 
given, as there are doubtless many to whom it is not readily available. 

It is the story of Be-Nazir and Badar-i-Munlr, According to a prefatory note by the 
Urdu writer the story he relates is a prose version “of the poetry by the late Mir Hasan, with 
the poetical name Hasan, * of Delhi, written about 1802, *‘in an easy style, in conformity with 
the language of the high and low, for newly taught gentlemen.” In fact it is a “Text-book 
for the High Proficiency Examination in Urdu.’’ It is not said at first where the scene is laid, 
but it transpires (page 101) that the city of the king is called Ceylon.” The hero is the king’s 
son, in the Mopla poem it is the heroine whose father is king ; and the heroine’s name is the 
same as that of the prince in the story as told by our Mopla poet. 

Mall Rukh, a Fairy (Peri) Queen, finds the prince asleep and cames him off. She gives 
him a mechanical horse to ride for a period daily. In one of his excursions he sees Badar-i» 
Munir, then aged 14 or 15. Her face w^as so beautiful the moon would become spotted on seeing 
it.” “ Her glance was destruction and her look a calamity without remedy.” “ Her eye-lashes 
would overturn a row of lovers.” “ If an angel saw her jewelled bodice he would mb his hand 
with sorrow.” Mah Rukh is told by a devil of the prince’s amour and puts him down a well. 

The heroine is disconsolate and wanders asajogin. Apropos of her playing the author says 
Music has wonderful effect, as it makes the liver of hard stones water.” Ferozshah, son of 
the king of the jinns, meets her, and says : — “It is true that love is as grass and beauty as 
tire. There is always a connection between love and beauty. And music is like the wind ; 
it applies this fire to that grass.” As she played, “ pieces of his liver fell from his eyes.” 
He carries her off, and eventually she tells him the cause of her sorrow ; he sends to Mah 
Rukh and demons release the hero. Through the instrumentality of Ferozshah they are 
married, and they go to the prince’s father’s kingdom. 

Such is the story which our Mopla poet in all probability knew more or less correctly. Wo 
will now see how he has used it.^ 

The story of Hasanul-Jamal and Badaru’l-Mtmir, 

I sing the praise of God before I begin this poem ; I also invoke the blessings of the Pro- 
phets whom God in His mercy has from time to time sent to the world of men, and I pray to 
the ministers and to the relations of the Prophet. Oh God ! help me to complete this song 
without errors. Oh Lord ! give force and fluency to my tongue, so that my song may be 
excellent ! Ob God 1 May the Prophet’s mercy be upon me ! I pray to the Prophet’s chief 
minister who saved the Prophet by allowing a serpent to swallow the toe of his foot ; and who 

pebbles in his mouth so that his tongue might be free from useless talk. I pray to the 
second minister (of the Prophet) who adhered closely to the precepts of the Quran, who put to 
death his own son in accordance wdth the ordinances of the Quran, and whom God Himself 
called Farulj; — one who separates truth and falsehood. I pray to the third minister, who 
arranged the Quran, whom the Prophet acknowledged from Heaven to be his friend, and 
whom the Prophet met in all the seven Paradises^ I pray to. the fourth minister, who killed in 
battle the most powerful monarchs, who married the most beloved of the Prophet’s daughters, 

2 Whence Mir Hasan “ with the poetical name Hasan ” received ideas for his tale cannot be pursued here, but 
it is safe to say it is likely he had read the Arabian Nights. [According to Beale, Oriental Biog, Hasan, 

Mir; Mir Hasan wrote the story of Badar-i-Muntr andBe-Naztr in X785 and died in 1790, It appeared in the 
Masnavi-Mlr^Easan otherwise the iSoli 
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and whom the Prophet pronounced to be 'the Gate of the Hall of knowledge.’ I pray also to 
the other six ministers, and to the two grandsons of the Prophet who arc Princes of the 
Watchmen in Heaven. May I obtain the blessing of the Ih-ophet.’s danghtor, of all the 
Prophets, of. all the Shahids, of all the illnstrions Sh6khs in Baghdad and AjmSr, and of all 
the true followers of the Prophet. May the everlasting and changeless CiO'l direct towards 
me the blessings of all these illnstrions men. Oh God ! Who existed before all created things, 
whose existence knows no end, I possess none of the educational qualifications proper to a 
poet : mayst Thou enlarge my narrow intellectual vision ! 

The author of this poem is the celebrated Niz&mTi’ddin, learned in “ Hanur.” 

. In the country of AjmSr, in the north-west of India, there lived a great king, Mahasil,2 
byname. He was very powerful, many kings were tributary to him, and he had countless 
subjects; his^ fortresses and strongholds wei-e iimumeinblc. But mention of all particulars 
of the kind would make my story too long, so they arc omitied. 

Now the king had a faithfnl minister of wide-world fame, called M4s Amir, who 
was in great sorrow becanse that he was childless. One day an astrologer came before him, 
and he addressed him thns:— -“Oh astrologer! tell me my fortnno. I suffer terribly because 
of my childlessness. My wife and I have had no issue. Death may overtake us at any time, 
and if we have no child, who will inherit onr property ? Thought of this makes my lieart 
burn. Tell me now whether we ai-e destined to have a child or not.” 

The astrologer asked the name of the star (planet?) under which the minister was born 
and, having examined his horoscope, said: — “ Oh most gracious minister ! There is not any 
doubt that before long God will bless you with a beautiful son; put away your anxiety and 
rejoice, for the son to be born to you will become a happy king over many countries. You 
must call him Hadaru’l-Munir, which means “ the full moon.” Ho will be victim to many 
misfoi'tunes and fall into great dangers, but he will get free from them all, and obtain as his 
wives the most beautiful women.” 

The minister was much pleased to hear what the astrologer said, and gave him large 
presents. 


In course of time the minister’s wife gave birth to a handsome and intelligent bey. King 
Mahasil came to see the child, and was struck with wonder at its lovoline.ss. Ah advised by 
the astrologer the child was called Badaru’l-Munir. Then the king and liis retinue departed. 
The child grew up the delight of all. When he was ilirce years old a dniigliter was born to the 
king. She grew up so beautiful and so lovely, that she was a wonder to all beliohlevH, and she was 


called HasanuH- Jamal, which means “The most beautiful,” ,Tho ininiHtcr'H kou and tlie king's 
daughter grew up together ; they played together, and they were, taught, hy the wime teachers. 
They advanced in years and in knowledge, and at length began to feel love J'oreae.h other. By 
day amd bynight they were in each other’s company, 'I'lie beauty of the girl when Mho was ten 
years old cannot be described. Her hair was daiker than the black cIoikIh a,iicl more shining 
than the wings of the beetle, and when untied reached the solo of her foot; \di<‘n lied up it was 
of wonderful beauty, Her forehead was arched and narrow ; her eyebrowi-. were like the rain- 
bow or the half moon her eyes were black — as if blackened by eye-salve ; lo r tc‘el li wore small, 
and white like the seeds of the pomegranate ; hertongne was like the petals of t he rcjd water-lilly ; 
her lips were of the colour of the red coral : her face was like the lotus. Rhe was the lirst fruit of 


the tree of pld. Her neck was more graceful than the deer’s; her bramts, round at their 
base, were like blossoms of the jasmine. They were like two golden cups, as the knobs on the 
head of a caparisoned elephant ; they were of full size, without flaw, of uover-fadiiig beaui.y ; 
and yet, only a handful. Her waist was very slender, about her thighs she* was fleshy, and her 
^ were like the plantain tree.^ Her feet were like gol d. She had every grace, every, 

Obserro also tho subversion of tbo soxos ihrouKhout in ilio uanie* 
* ‘the waning moon,’’ a favourite simile, is meant. t ji favourite simile. 
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accomplishment, and everyone called her Hasann’ 1-Jama 1. Her niomls and disposition were 
exact counterparts of her physical beauty. This beloved daughter of king Mahasfl had 
beautiful jewels in abundance. She wore golden ornaments set wdth the most precious stones. 
She slept in the fairest of beds. She dressed in the most beautiful silk. She walked like an 
elephant, with wavy side to side motion, her head slightly bent. She looked with quivfering eye 
w Inch resembled the bee that has seen honey. Any one, man or angel , who saw her smile with 
her coral like lips, would be smitten instantly with love; nay, more, he would lose his wits 
and go mad. This fine coloni-ed parrot® of a princess loved Badaru’l -Munir with all her heart : 
her feelings towards him never changed. There did not live in that age one who was in any 
way comparable to Badaru l-Munir. Hi.s face would have put the lotus Sower to shame ; his 
talk would have stopped the conr.se of the river of honey: even the A ttm of Paradise would 
have been enraptured with the music of his voice, with the sweetness of his words. Not a day 
passed without this beautiful princess and this fairest of yonth.s meeting each other ; day 
by day their love increased, til! at last the people began to whisper tales of sin. Rumours 
reached even the ear of the king, who issued stringent orders forbidding the minister’s son to 
come to the palace. Badaru’l -Mnnir, fearing the king’s displeasure, did not go to the palace. 
Day and night, without food or sleep and with aching hcart.s they thought of each other- 
Their dreams were their only means of .sympathetic communication; waking, they were 
undeceived, and wept bitter Ij. 

Tlie princess called a faitbful slave, and told him to bring to ber pi^esence unknown, to ai;y 
one, tbe full moon of her afeotions* True to his mission the servant conveyed secretly the 
Joyful message to the minister’s son. He was elated, and arranged to meet her the sa.me night 
Delighted beyond measure by the way in which the slave had canied out her orders, 'the 
princess immediately gave him his liberty and a present of four hundred silver coins. Wixh 
eagle eyes the princess looked out for her beloved Badaru ^-llunm who, like the beetle seeking 
the lotus flower, kept his tryst faithfully* 

The princess of resplendent beauty thus addressed him abruptly : — “ Jly father lies between 
our meeting ; the full moon of our happiness is gone : do you propose any remedy 

Badaru’hMunir replied Oh mj dear one! Oh most beantiful mamJcam'l Oh 
rising moon ! Tour father’s cruel order is a death-blow to us. Oh fairest flow’er of humanity ! 
Whatever you wish to be done I will do it at all risks.” 

The princess said : — ^^Oh my beloved! So long as mj father is king we cannot live together 
in this country ; if we cannot meet at least once a day the ocean of our love will be tossed with 
violent waves, and we shall go mad ; I see no way for our remaining here, I am ready to 
quit my father’s realm and go elsewhere: I have golden ornaments set wuth precious stones of 
great value : one of my bracelets would suffice to maintain us for a life-time.” 

As these words came out of her coral-like lips he blushed with Joy, and said: — ^*0h sweetest 
flower ! I am ready to do your wish and bidding at all hazard. I accept entirely xvhat you 
say.” The princess then said to him with bated breath : — will get ready the fleetest of hoi’ses 
that will gallop through the forest with the speed of the wind ; I will have every thing ready by 
midnight : you must be here then. By daybreak we will be beyond the dominions of my father.” 

Having so resolved, they embraced and parted. 

Now this conversation took place at the foot of the stamcase of the palace in wdiieli the 
princess lived. A fisherman by name Abfi Sayyid who used to bring fish to the palace was 
sleeping near the foot of the staircase. Hearing a voice® above his head he awoke and listened 


c A Tamil simile of loveliness. 

7 A precious stone. , Lit, the precious stone which is within the head of the serpent Mahtk^sa, lut 
applied generally to any precious stone. 

^ In the original — “ human voice.” 
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attenfcirelf and nnderatood wtat the lovers had said. He was astoanded, " and, hastily leaving 
the palace, went home ; at daybreak he went to the minister and said as follows : — “ Oh my 
lord, take good care of yonr beloved son this day ; if you doubt xue and let your son go out 
to-day the king will surely have your head, and not only yours but the heads of many 
innocent persons.” Minister: — “What is your reason for saying this?” Fisherman: — 
“ Your slave will explain fully 'when the day is done.” 

The minister was perplexed, and, calling his son, said to him : — Oh my son, go to my 
room, open my box, and bring to me my ring.” No sooner had the son entered the room 
but his father shut the door. Badaru’l-Munir was surprised hy what his father had done 
he was stricken with grief. 


Hassann’l-Jam^l made all arrangements for departure, taking wdth her all her jewels 
and beautiful clothes, also a laced coat and silken garments for Badaru’l-Mnnir, and a beautiful 
horse finely caparisoned. Thus she awaited her beloved at midnight, — she, unfortunate lady 
not having the slighest suspicion of the misfortune which had overtaken him. The wicked' 
fisherman appeared in disguise at the spot at the appointed hour. The princess .said . “ Let 
us go.” In a low voice the fisherman said “ Yes.” They mounted tlio liorse and were soon 
out of the town with the speed of the wind. Before daybreak they had ci-osscd hills, forests 
plains, and left many miles of country behind them, and during all this time they neither looked 
at each other nor exchanged a single word. At last they halted on an open plain, and turning 

back to see her lover seated behind her, she was astonnded to see instead of him the fi.sher- 

man ! “Oh I where is my most beloved Badaru’l-M unir ? ” she cried and fell senseless from the 
horse. The fisherman trembled with fear, and, folding his hands, stood at a respectful 
distance. Soon she recovered her senses, and began to beat her breast with her hands and 
to roll in the dust as she wailed “Oh God ! what misery has befallen me ! How have I been 
deceived I I have left my borne and all its pleasures pursuing a shadow. When sliall 1 forget 
this separation from my beloved? What shall I do to got out of this pit of misfortune P 
Oh God ! what further dangers are in store for me ? So long as I live I will not return to my 
father's palace. What misfortune has overtaken my beloved Badarn’l-Munir, and prevented 
him meeting me as we arranged ? He would never have failed me but that some great dan<rer 
has come over him ” So saying she wept bitterly. Suddenly her features changed, her 
eyes became bloodshot; drawing her sword she leapt like a lioness towards the fi.shorman. 

^ instant. Have you 

kill^ my Moved friend? « Oh princess !” said the fisherman, “ do not bo angry. Protect 

me! I will tell you the whole truth and nothing else. Last night I went out to fish, but 
taught none. As I was going home I saw a big horse and a woman stand by. As I came 
near.thewomansaid:-‘Let ns go.' I said ‘Yes.’ Then you mounted the horse and 
told me also to get up. This is all. I knew nothing beforehand. The sword in yonr hand 
terrifi^xne. Bo what you please ; I will not prevent you. It is in yonr power to protTot 
or destroy. Having said this the fisherman began to weep. The princess^ielievcd and was 
pacified. Again she mounted the horse and told the fisherman to mount also So thev 
travelled for a month, and passed out of the dominions of her father. ^ 

As soon as they had crossed the boundary, she pitched her tent under a tree and looking 
round saw a palace and a fort and a town in which were upstair huildino-c. Qi,„ ’ i ’ < i ? 
once that it was the residence of a king ; so giving two LTcots^r t f 1 
to go and buy provisions. The fisherman obeyed. She told him if n n 
say she was his wife. The fisherman asked respectfully whal u “ *"'1 

saying? The princess changed colour and iTtheU^^^^^ 

" Senseless fishei-man ! Do you love your life ? ” Tb^ S * ^ addressed him thus .— 
feet, cried for merev ^sl^erman trembled, and, falling at her 

u riT 1 

jewels she had bpoueht She hoot ^ o sandals. She eaaraiiied carofall, all the 

ad l>ro..ht. She toot np the sandal,, p,.e,i ^ 
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She was overpo^vered wifch grief, and called aloud the name of Badarn’l-Mnnir. and said:- 
“ When shall I see jpar face again ? lam unable to suppress my love and control my feeling’s ‘ 
and beat her breast with^ her hands. After some time she threw the clothes and sandals to 
the fisherman and told him to put them on. He did so, and, taking leave from the prinue.ss?. 
strutted along the street, seeing many curious things. He saw a large crowd, and went to 
mingle in it. There were several foreign merchants, and the king’s minister, dressed in 
beautiful silken garments, seated on a chair. When they saw the fisherman coming they 

were struck with amazement at the costliness of his dress, and qnestioned each other as 

to who he was. He answered that he came from Muskan-Teresa^ his name was Abii 
Sayyid, and he was a celebrated trader in precious stones ; in the courae of his travel he came 
to this place. The king’s minister was mnch pleased, and with much respect offered him a 
seat. The following conversation then took place between the minister and the fisherman. 
The latter said What is the reason for this large crowd?” The minister said By 
order of the king. The king of Sham has sent a pearl to onr king, saying it is worth 
64 lakhs of gold, and challenging any one to find a flaw in it. If found to be flawlesi 
40 important seaports are to be given to him ; but if any flaw is found in it then 

he will give 40 of his chief seaports to whomsoever discovers the flaw. When he 

received the letter our king ordered me to write letters to all interested. These merohanti 
and myself are examining the pearl, and we are in a dilemma, for in our opinion there is no 
flaw in it. Just as we came to this opinion you appeared. How, if you will give your 
opinion about this pearl, our king will reward yon with immense wealth and hononraand 
horses and titles. Have no doubt about this.” Abfi Sayyid said;— “I came to the bazaar 
to buy provisions ; my wife waits for mcj to-morrow I will come and give you my opinion.” 
The minister agreed. Abu Sayyid returned to his vrife,® and related to her his adventure. 
She told him to be of good cheer; he should tell the minister that his wife is a better judge of 
pearls than himself, and as she cannot leave her house the pearl should be sent to her, and she 
would give a correct opinion on it. So the next day Abu Sayyid brought the minister with 
the pearl to his house. The woman^o examined the pearl, and said it was nothing hut chunam, 
ashes and water; if it were broken it wonld be seen at once that what she said was true. 
The minister reported all this to the king, who asked whether Abu Sayyid would give security 
for the loss of the pearl if it were broken and his opinion was found to bewrong. Abii 
Sayyid offered to give any security that was demanded. Then the pearl was broken in the 
presence of witnesses, and it was found to be just what the princess had said. The king's joy 
and admiration were boundless ; he would give Abu Sayyid anything he chose to ask. But 
Abu Sayyid would do nothing without his wife’s permission, so promised to return the next dav. 

The next day he came, and the king asked him what presents would satisfy him. He said : 

“ My wife wonld accept no presents. All we want is a house in a suitable locality, and for this 
we will pay the price.” The king was astonished, and, to test him, ordered the costliest mansirui 
to be selected, and double price to be charged. "With a single pearl from one of her rings the 
princess paid the price of the mansion, thus confounding the king and his minister with surprise. 
The fisherman and the princess moved quietly into the mansion. When she saw the grandetu- 
of the mansion and the splendour of its furniture she was drowned in grief, for they recalled to 
her mind the loss of her lover, and she wept bitterly. 

Abu Sayyid tried to console her with sweet words. He said : — “ Oh my benefactress I why 
weep over the inevitable ? Will the sun rise in the west by thinking over it ?” Hearing this 
she struck him in the face with her shoes, kicked him, and spat in his face. He besought her 
pardon, and promised never more to speak to her in that fashion. 

Now the king was so pleased with Abu Sayyid that he gave him his daughter in marriage, 
and asked him to divorce his first wife — the princess. Abu Sayyid said he would not, for 
his life as all his happiness was due to her. Then the king said he wonld hand over to him 


» The princess is meant: not his wife. 


M The princess. 
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his Hngdom and all Ms wealth if he would divorce her. This temptation was too strong for 
the poor fisherman, and he agreed to the king’s proposal. Accordingly the king appointed 
Ahfi Sayyid to be his successor, and made him king. 

The king who had heard from his minister of the great beauty of the princess, sent an old 
woman to tempt her. When the old woman reached her house the princess was I jing as in a 
trance, lost in dreams of her lost lover. “ What is it ? ” she said to the old woman. “ I am an 
old woman, namedKunsath, oh beautiful parrot ! Prosperity and greatness are yours, for the king 
wishes to see you, and has sent me to take you to him. Daughter! if he sees you, all his 
wealth is at your feet.” Hasann’l-JamSl said “ What you say is true, but how can I come 
without my husband’s permission ? He is in the palace ; if ho com((s back and gives me 
permission, I will come.” The old woman said:— “ Dangliter I He has divorced yon; he has 
married the king’s daughter, and ishappy there. Listen to me, a danger will befall you.” Then 
Easanu'I-Jamsil thonght perhaps the king and the fisherman had conspired to ruin her. “Oh 
Gfod ! what shall I do !” Thus she mused in deep sorrow, and while so absorbed the old woman 
spoke again: — “ Beloved daughter! Pollow me quickly. Do not hesitate. You are helpless 
here. Ton are like anelephant“ in a pit. If yon refuse to follow me your mansion and all you 
possess will he lost to you. You will he in endless sorrow. Obey me.” Thus insulted 
Hasanu’l-Jamal rose angrily and kicked the old woman out of the house. She went to the 
king, trembling from head to foot, and said : — “ Oh king, I have obeyed you and come to 
grief. The woman kickedmehard and told me to say to the king — ‘ So long as the sun rises in 
the east and sets in the west nobody need think of me. Nobody shall touch me. Combat^ 
I do not fear.’ I escaped with my life.” The king was angry and ordered four soldiers to seize 
Hasanu’l-Jamal and bring her before him. The soldiers entered the liou.so, Hassann’l-Jamiil 
asked : — “Who are you to come to my house without permission ? Go away.” The soldiers were 
startled by her beauty, but approached to seize her. She drew her sword and killed two of 
them. The other two fled to the king and told him what bad happened. Ho was angry and 
sent his soldiers to besiege her house, bind her hand and foot, and bring her hoforo him. The 
soldiers surrounded the house, and called upon her to surrender. She i)raycd to God, 
resolving to die rather than fall into the hands of the king. She fought dcapciately until late in 
the night, 12 killed several of the soldiers, and drove the I’cst hack to the king's palace : to evade 
her pursuit they fled into the jungle. After all this she rested under a tree. The king of the 
Jinns saw her, and carried off to a deep forest, raised a beautiful mansion on the top of a hill 
and placed her therein, 


We must now return to the story of Badaru’l-Munir. Eox" three days he shut himself up 
without food or rest. News of the affair spread all over the country, and huge cj’owds gathered 
Unable to hear his pain and shame, Badaru’l-Munir left the town stealthily, and fled to 
unknown lands. Ror six months he roamed the forests. In the course of his wanderings he 
met the Fairy Queen Kamarba. She took him off to the land of the peris and shut him up in 
her beautiful crystal palace; and there he lived for two years and ton months. Ono day the Peri 
Queen andBadaru 1-Munir went for an afirial drive. They passed over seas and mountains and 
visited many countries, until at last, resting under a tree, they fell asleep. Just then Sufeyi- 
ratb, ^ugbter of ShiMh, king of the Jinns, with her forty maids, was roving the skies in her 
heaufafid chariot. When she came near the tree she asked her maids what they saw under it, — 
wM it the moon or a star dropped from the skies ? “ Whatever it he, let us alight here and see 

what It IS. they came near and found a lovely youth and a beautiful girl sleeping in a warm 
embrace a shawl over them. Quietly she removed the shawl. The sigld dazzled her eyes and 
stupefied hm senses. Quickly she took the youth, placed him in her chariot, and with tho speed 
of g mg eft the place. Thus she took him to the to p of a hill on an island in the fourteenth 

P’ W., wM 10 o’cloQk, 
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sea, and there she ordered a palace of gold and precious stones to be constructed for him ; 
her genii attendants obeyed her in the twinkling of an eye. 

When Badaru l-Miinir awoke he found himself in a strange place and was very laneasj. 
His wonder was greater when he saw the woman. But the woman consoled him ; said she 
was the daughter of the king of Jinns ; the celebrated Mustak, her brother^, was a teriible 
gaant, whom she feared, so Ifedariil-Mnnir should remain quiet in the house bj day, and she 
would visit him at night. Thus passed seven years, until one day when he said he could no 
longer endure his imprisonment ; so she gave him a chariot that would in one night carry him 
as far as one could travel in forty years ; and she told him he might go where he liked during 
the day but he must return at night. 

In one of his flights he travelled far and came to the garden of a king whose daughter. 
Jamailath, met him, and, failing in love with him, detained him seven days. But the Fairy 
Queen came to the king’s palace in disguise and carried him off. The king’s daughter was filled 
with anxiety, and, unknown to any one, fled from the palace and wandered here and there, until 
she came to the palace of Mnstak, who had carried off HasannT- Jamal. The Jinn, Mustak, 
led her to an aj^rtment of his palace in which he had confined Hassann-i- Jamal, and asked her 
why she had wandered so far away from all human habitations, and had trespassed into the land 
of the Jinns. Thenshe related her ad ventures, andsaid she had come in search of her lover. The 
genii at once summoned all his maids, and ordered them to find out which of them had 
concealed a man. 

One of the maids told him his own sister, Sufayirat, had a man in her custody, and she 
visited him every night. So he sent for his sister, and commanded her to produce the man. She 
did so. The king’s daughter at once recognized jBadaru-hMnnir, and was glad indeed to see 
him. Mnstak asked Badaru-l-Munir how he had fallen into the hands of the genii, and 
Badaru’ l-Mnnir related all his misfortunes and the story of his wanderings. The Jinns then 
bethonght him of the story of Hasann’l-Jamal, and suspecting that she might be the sad cause 
for all these, ordered that she be dressed in the finest robes and adorned with the most precious 
Jewels. Badaru’l-Mumr was dressed and decorated in like manner, as if for his wedding. At 
night, when both were fast asleep, the Jinns and the king’s daughter placed the cot of BadaruT- 
Munir beside that of HasanuT- Jamal, and they concealed themselves behind ih.e door. When 
Badarul-Munir and Hasanul- Jamal awoke, each wondered who was their bed-companion. At 
last they recognized each other, embraced, wept, and related their adventures from the very 
beginning. The Jinns and the king’s daughter clapped their hands and entered the room. 

Then all four entered a car and ascended to the skies. First they dropped the king’s 
daughter in her father’s palace ; then the others went on and reached the palace of the father 
of Hasan’ ul- Jama!. The Jinns caused a golden palace to be created in front of the king’s 
-palace in the dead of night. The king was surprised, when he awoke, to find a shining palace 
in front of his own. All the people flocked to see this wonderful sight, but what was their 
wonder when they saw Hasanul -Jamal and Badaru’I-Munir the mistress and master of it ! 
The king and his minister were much pleased to see their children after ten years’ ateence, and 
all the people rejoiced. Their wedding was duly celebrated, and all the Jinns attended the 
ceremony. After this the king vacated his throne in favour of Badaru’l-Munir, and went on a 
long pilgrimage ; and Badarul-Munxr and Hasanul -Jamal lived happily as king and queen^ 

WITOHCRAPT IN ANCIENT INDIA.^ 

BY M. WIJnTTEBNITZ, Ph.B. 

There is more than one reason why the uncanny and often repulsive practices of witch- 
:raft deserve to be studied. First of all, these practices form an important phase in the 
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history o£ religion, and have their roots in the primitive history of mankind and whenever we 
feel inclined to smile at or to be disgnsted with some of these customs and beliefs, we ought 
to remember what M. Lazarus (one of the pioneei-s of the scientific study of ethnology) said, 
that, in all our investigations as to the origin of customs, we are standing “ on holy ground — 
we are standing at the gate of the Primitive History of Mankind — at the psychological 
source of all that is highest and noblest in man.” 

A study of these customs, too, allows us an insight into the working- of the human mind 
in its early stages of evolution, and is therefore an important contribution to the study of 
psychology. For these customs are merely the outward expression of -what we are pleased to 
call superstitions, but what are really beliefs as justifiable on psychological grounds as those 
of any creed or science — for even in science there is much that is belief to-day, and may be 
superstition to-morrow. It is the aim of ethno-psyehological research (Volkerpsychologie) 
to find out the reasons of these so-called superstitious, and bence the psychological basis 
of the practices and ceremonies which go by the name of witchcraft. 


Moreover, in many of these rites we may discover the rudiments of science, the first 
gropings of man for an understanding ©■f Nature, and especially (as witchcraft is greatly con- 
cerned with the human body) the mdiments of medical science. In studying the rery ignor- 
ance of primitive people with regard to Nature, we are able to discern glimpses of real 
knowledge— we are, though not yet in the precincts, at any rate at the threshold of Science. 

In India, witchcraft practices have always formed an essential element in the religions 
life of the people. Witchcraft formed an important factor in the popular religion of ancient 
Vedic times, it survives (as it does in Europe) during centuries of advanced civilization, and 
it crops up again as a kind of atavism in the magic rituals .and fomaualas of Tantric sects and 
Mahayana Buddhists, as in the hocus-poens of modern spiritualists in Europe and America. 
In ancient India witchcraft practices enter largely into the sacred ritual, and many of the 
ceremonies performed by the priests at the great sacrifices arc in no way distinguished from 
the^ practices of magicians. The sacrificial ceremonies are mixed up with numerous rites 
IV uch are intended to secure a special boon for the worshipper or to injure his enemy — rites 
which have nothing to do with the worship of the gods, but are witchcraft practices pure and 
simple. Especially in all the rites connected with childbirth, marriage and the funeral service 
it is almost impossible to distinguish between witchcraft and religion. To secure the welfare 
ot a child or of a bride, solemn sacrifices and prayers to the gods are prescribed side by side 
vuth amulets and talismans and imprecations against the evil demons. 

In a highly interesting essay on “ Witchci-aft and Non-Christian Religions”^ Sir Alfred 
rSn7 Tvitchcraft and to prove that it is not a low phase of 

» ^ outset there was a radical separation between the two. 

rate anWnni.l ‘ the beginning, the aboriginal and invete- 

barons superstition *• hardly less so in the most primeval age of bar- 

Sir Alfred Lval in o '"itch is, according to 

proftl t work mi™ 7“”' charlatan” who 

or by certain faculties through some trifling knowledge which he actually possesses, 

pretends to possess. He relies upi bis own 
natural beings. ° influence Nature by worship and expects all help from super 

seems inextricably^ ^nvoWed^^I do not^bel'^ bring light and order into what 

people. Justify ns in draTv/n as we find them among primitive 

religion. o< all wilisj “ iutmot line of aemarcalion between wilchcraft anj 

•piSte. And »»■>“« 'Vith the belief in demons e, evil 

■S M certainly a. mneh a re ligion, beKef, a, beliefs in the great gods to 

* Stvdi6$, 2d ed. 1884, pp, 75 . 93 . 
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’xyhom the higher forms of worship are directed. We shall see below that even the great gods 
of the Hindu pantheon, e. Varaua and Rndra, are connected with diseases and hence with 
medical witchcraft. Besides, witchcraft practices are invariably accompanied by charms 
and imprecations addressed to supernatural beings, and in no way distinguished from the 
prayers addressed to the higher gods. The witch, too, relics on worship. As we shall see, 
in the ancient Hindu charms the demons who cause diseases or other evils are constantly 
invoked, worshipped and pix)pitiated. 

It is true, there are traces, even in ancient India, of an antagonism between priest and 
watch. At an early period, the Atharva-Veda, whose essential teaching is sorcery, was looked 
upon as of doubtful orthodoxy. For there are naiuralh two aspects of sorcery. It is useful 
to one’s self, and harmful to others. The sufferer would always look upon magic as con- 
temptible and abominable. But the same law-book of Mann, which mentions sorcery and ‘‘magic 
by means of roots” among the minor offences causing loss of caste, and which prescribes fines 
and penances for hostile sorcery, tells us that s]jeech (t. e., chaims and incantations), is the 
weapon of the Erahmana, the priest — with that he may slay his enemies. 

I gladly admit that witchcraft is more independent of the belief in the supernatural, that 
it is more materialistic, and that it “ pretends to be in some sort an exact science” — but at 
the same time, I believe that witchcraft is one of the numerous phases of primitive religious 
thought, and inseparable from other low forms of religion. 

In studying the witchcraft folk-lore of ancient India, we shall have to abandon the idea 
of a strict separation between witchcraft and religion. All we can say is that ■witebcraft is 
more concerned with, tlie extraordinary phenomena of Nature and Tintisnal events in 
human life, and with the abnormal conditions of the human body, while the higher 
worship of the gods is inspired more by the regular course of events in Nature and 
human life. Moreover, the great gods are supposed to have a claim, to certain sacrifices, the 
regular performance of which, with the recital of prayers, forms one of the principal duties of 
^Yevj respectable Hindu ; while the ceremonies which we comprise under the general name of 
witchcraft are performed at odd times with some worldly object in view, either to secure 
health, prosperity, for one^s self (holy and auspicious rites), or to cause injury to 
others (hostile sorcery). 

Among the auspicious rites, the medical charms and the witchcraft practices intended to 
cure diseases or to counteract the evil inSuence of the demons of disease are most prominent, 
and there is much truth in what Sir Alfred Lyall says, that “ the most primitive witchcraft 
looks very like medicine in the embryonic state.” 

In India, as elsewhere, the general doctrine of disease prevails that all abnormal and 
morbid states of body and mind are caused by demons, who are conceived either as attacking 
the body from without or as temporarily entering the body of man. The consequence is that 
primitive medicine consists chiefly in chasing away or exorcising these hostile spirits. This is 
done, in the first instance, by charms. The spirit of disease is addressed with coaxing words 
and implored to leave the body of the patient, or fierce imprecations are pronounced against 
him, to frighten him away. But these charms, powerful as they are (in fact, there is nothing 
more powerful to the primitive mind than the human word, the solemn blessing or curse), 
are yet not the only resource of the ancient physicians or magicians. 

From the earliest times men had become aware of the curative power of certain substances 
in Nature, especially of herbs. This knowledge was first gained by experience, and after it 
had once been obtained, men began to ascribe similar curative power to plants, as well as to 
animal and mineral substances, for various other reasons. Analogy or association of ideas not 
only serves to explain many of the practices of primitive medicine or magic (which is the 
same), but also accounts in many cases for the belief in the curative power of certain 
substances. The principle that sinnlia similibtis curantur prevails throughout the whole range 
of folk-medicine. Thus dropsy is cured by water* A spear-amulet is used to cure colic, which 
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is sapposed io Ibe caused by the spear of the god Riidra. The colour of a substance is of no 
small importance in determining its use asa medicine. Thus turmeric is used to cure jaundice^ 
Eed, the colour of life-blood and health, is the natural colour of many anmlets used to secure 
long life and health. A black plant is recommended for the enie of i\’hite leproFj. But even 
the name of a substance was frequently a reason for ascribing to it healing powder. One of the 
most powerful medicinal or magic plants is called in Sanskrit o^idmdTga {itchyrmithes aspera’)^ 
and it owes its supposed power essentially to its etymological connection with the verb apa- 
marj,” meaning to wipe away,” and in Hindu charms the plant is constantly implored to 
wipe away disease, to wipe out the demons and wizards, to wipe off sins and evils of all kinds 
To wipe a disease away is a very common and a very natural means of getting rid of it. 

This seems to be the meaning also of that ancient method of curing disease by the laying 
on of hands, which is already mentioned in the Rig-Vfeda, though it is also possible that it was 
intended to press the disease down by means of the hands. Pox' we read in one churjxi of the 
Eig-YMa: — 


**Down bioweth the wind, down buimeth the snn> the cloud (or cow^) is milked down- 
wards — down shall go thy ailment. 

Beneficent is this one hand, more beneficent is this other hanil — this one contains all 
medicines ; the other one is wholesome by its touch.” 

Prom another charm, however, it would seem as if tie laying on of hands had oxily been 
intended as a means of establishing a connection between the patiexxt and the magitjian, whose 
imprecations could have effect only on the person with whom lie was actually in touch. In the 
same way the priest had to touch the person for whom he was offering prayers and sacrifices 
to the gods. The following charm of the Eig-VIda seems to suggest such mi interpretation : 

** With these two hands, which Lave ten branches (the fingers), and which eui'e from 
disease, — the tongue being at the same time the leader of speech, — do I touch thee/' 

There is a striking similarity between this ancient Hindu custom and the mwlcrn practices 
of faith-healing in which, after all, prayer Las merely been substituted for tlie ancient charms. 

The two chief resources of medical witchcraft, then, are charms (Bpellsj, impi'ecations) and 
magic rites, the chief object of which is to bring the body into contact with some supposed 
cumtive substance. These substances are frequently applied in the shape of amulets or 
talismans. There is, in India, no trace of a belief in spirits dwelling in the amulets. Their 
power IS merely based o-n the power to destroy evil influences and demons, possessed by the 
erb or tree or mineral from which the amulet is derived. 


The meet atment collection of chams in India is that found in the Atharra-V^da, and we 
p ssess ancient ritnal books which contain detailed accounts of magic rites used in con- 

AtharTa-Tgda.» These charms have Tcry much iu commop with 
se ot otner nations. More especially, numerons coincidences hare been pointed out between 

dkl^r/ AtharTa-VSda. In the medical charms of the Hindus, the 

snnooRpd tn personified. It is only our way of speaking when we say that diseases are 

as nptxsoTiai a j y demons. As a matter of fact, the diseases themselves are addressed 

the Snsrata. thp Thus Fever — “the king of diseases," as it is called in 

mak^tallmp on Hindu medicine is addressed with such words as Thou that 

Toid of streuffth*^ roing them like a searing fire, even now, 0 Fever, then shalt become 

covered with «««+ ^ now go away down, aye, into the depths ! The ll’over that is spotted, 
away down bel^w^ ® sediment, him thou, O plant of unremitting potency, drive 

below 1 Here the plant Knshtha (ooaim speewsm) is addressed, which was 


hj M. Bloomflela. (Sacred JUxtraeta from the Ritual Sooha and the OommentarieB, translated 

for most of the extracts given below ^^7.) I am indebted to Professor Bloomfield’s translation 
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always considered by tke Hindus as one of fcke most powerful remedies against fever, leprosy and. 
other diseases. That a demon of disease is at tke same time worskipped and tkreaiiened witk 
destnictaon, is a very common feature of tkese ckarms. This is not at all surprising. A Eed 
Indian will in tke same way warship a rattlesnake and offer it some tobacco before he proceeds 
to kill it. Thus our charm continues ^ ^‘Having made obeisance to tke Fever^ I cast Mm 
•down below,'^’ 

The symptoms of malaiial fever — tke change between heat and chill, and the inter- 
mitteixjy — aie most vividly expressed in these charms. Thns w read; ®*Wl!en tkon, being 
cold, and then again deliriously hot, accompanied by cough, didst cause the sufferer to shake, 
then, 0 Fever, thy missiles were terrible ; from these surely exempt us 1 , . O Fever, along 

with tky brother Swelling, along with thy siscer Cough, along witk thy cousin Eruption, go 
to yonder foreign folk !” Diseases are frequently thus told to depart and go to foreigners or 
enemies. Headache, cough, eruptions and abdominal swellings are frequently associated witk 
malarial fever. Summer, autumn, and especially the lainy season, are most favourable to the 
spread of this dangerous disease. Hence the Kushtha plant is addressed with the words : 

Destroy tke Fever that leturns on each third day, the one that intermits each third day, the 
one that continues without intermission, and the autumnal one ; destroy the cold Fever, the 
liot, him that cames in summer, and him that arrives in the rainy season 

Tke frequency of fever during the rainy season probably accounts for the l>elief that 
lightning is the cause of fever as well as of headache and cougM A very symbolical cure of 
fever consists in making the patient drink grnel made of ix^asted grain, the dregs of gruel 
being afterwards poured from a copper vessel over the head of the patient into fire which must 
fee taken from a forest-fire. A forest-fire is supposed to have originated from lightning, and 
that the cure of a disease is effected by that which causes it, is one of the most general ideas 
among primitive people. Both the roasted grain and the copper vessel are symbolical of the 
heat of fever. Here we have the rudiments of homoeopathy. A similar homcBopathic remedy 
against hot fever consists in heating an axe, quenching the axe in water, and pouring the water 
thus heated upon tke patient. 

Another magic rite is intended as a remedy against cold fever. By means of a blue and a 
red thread — blue and red are magic colours both in German and in Hindu sorcery — a frog is 
tied to tke couch on which the patient reclines, and a charm is recited in which the Fever ia 
invoked to enter into the frog. The frog represents the cold element, and the cold fever is 
expected to pass into the cold frog. It is highly interesting that we meet with a very similar 
frog-charm in Bohemia, where people, in order to cure chills of fever, catch, a green frog, sew 
it into a bag, and hang it around the neck of the patient, who is not allowed to know of 
the contents of the bag. Then the patient mast pronounce the Lord's prayer nine times on 
nine successive days before sunrise, and on the ninth day he must go to the river, throw the 
bag into the water, and return home without looking backward. This, too, is a kind of 
homoeopatby. 

The cure of disease by making it enter into some animal, is one of the most general 
devices of medical witchcraft both in India and elsewhere. Accoi’ding to Jewish law a 
living bird is “ let loose into the open field ” with the contagion of leprosy (Lev. xiv. 7, 53). 
To cure headache, people in Germany wind a thread round the patient's head, and then 
hang the thread as a noose on a tree ; any bird flying through the noose takes the headache 
away with it. Jaundice is cured, in parts of Germany, by making it pass into a lizard. In 
ancient India jaundice was cured by seating the patient on a couch beneath which yellow 
birds were tied. The yellow disease was supposed to settle on the yellow birds. 

The same principle of curing a disease by something similar to its cause or symptoms is 
also apparent in the cure of excessive discharges by means of water, although there must have 
been many other reasons which pointed to water as a great healing power. To the present 
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day the Hindus look upon jivers as diyine beings or as the abode of spinis. And we my 
credit even the ancient Hindus with a eertaia knowledge of medicinal springs Nor is it 
surprising that in a tropical climate the rain waters were hailed aa ‘ divine physicians.’' 
Hence we read in a charm of the Atharva-Veda : “ The waters verily are healing, the waters 
chase away disease, the waters cure all disease : may they prepare a remedy for thee 1 ” Bat 
sprino-water is considered as a particularly effective remedy against diarrhoea or other excessive 
dischLges. It is a curious belief that the. ants — which aro also montioiied as instrumental in 
the cure of poison — bring healing-water from the sea. Thus it is said : “ The ant.s bring the 
remedy from the sea: that is the cure for discharges, and that hath quieted disease.’' 

Dropsy or water-4iseas® ” {WassersncM in German) — ike disease sent by Vam% 

the god of the sea and watei is naturally enred best by ilio use of water. A very simple 

cure of dropsy consists in sprinkling water over the putieni’s bead by Mj>eaxis ot twenty -on® 
(three times seven) tufts of Darbha or sacred grass {Foa eimosimMe»), together with reeds 
taken from the thatch ©f a house. The water sprinkled on ih& body is supposed to cure the 
water in the body. It is against dropsy, with which diaease of the heart is frequently asso*- 
eiated, that the following charm is pronounced ; ‘"From the Binmhtja TOonntains they flow 
forth, the Indus, forsooth, is their assembling-place: may the waters, indeed, grant me that 
cure for heart-ache t The pain that hurts me in the eyes, and that which hurts in the heels 
and the fore-feet, the waters, the most skilled of physicians, shall put all tluit to rights I Ye 
rivers all, whose mistress is the Indus, whose queen is the Indus, grant us the remedy for tliat? 
through this remedy may we derive benefit from you !, 

Varuna is not only the god of water, but also the god of justice and truth. Hence dropsy 
is more particularly considered as a punishment of falsehood and sin. Varuna ensnares with his 
fetters, L hia disease, every liar and traitor. Thus we read in a charm against treacherous 
designs: “ With a hundred snares, 0 Varuna, surro-und him, let the liar not go free from thee, 
0 thou that observest men !. The rogue shall sit, his belly hanging loose, like a cask without 
hoops, bursting ail about T’ 

Another great god of the ancient Hindu pantheon who is frecpxently coiineeied with disease 
and witchcraft is Budra, the father of the storm-gods. He is at the same time worshipped as 
a divine physician and feared as a causer of disease. He is the lord of cattle, but his missiles 
cause danger to cattle as well as to men. Especially all sharp internal pain, such as colic, ia 
caused by the arrow of the god Rudra. It may be that lightning was conceived as a weapon of 
Rudra, and we have seen above that diseases were supposed to be caused by lightning. 


As a rule, however, diseases are supposed to he caused by godlings rather than by gods. 
More especially, all such diseases as mania, fits, epilepsy and convulsions arc ascribed to pos- 
session by Rakshas (devils) and Pis^chas (goblins). There is a special cl^iss of ebarms, the so- 
called driving-ont charms,'’ which are considered as most elTecbive remedies against posses- 
sion. But the most powerful enemy and destroyer of all devils is Agni, tho Fire. “ Slayer of 
fiends is one of the most common epithets of this god. In a delightful story by “ Fx^ank Pope 
Humphrey’’ (Pseudonym Library), a young lady who is frightened by a ghost is made to say : 

I sprang out of bed and piled the branches of pine upon tho coals until they roared in a vast 
flame up the chimney and lighted every corner of the room like noonday. For I ham ever 
found that light scatters qmcMy the phantoms that people the darkness f This is exactly the 
same sentiment which made the South American Indians cany brands or torches foi* fear of 
evil demons when they ventured into the dark. And for the very same reason tho ancient 
Korse colonists in Iceland used to carry fire round the lands they intended to occupy to expel 
the evil spirits, (Tylor, Prwutive Culture, Vol. II. p. 194.) At the great animal sacrifices in 
ancient^India, the prmst had to carry a firebrand round the victim. Why he carries the fire 
round, says an ancient treatise on sacrifices, “is that he encircles the victim by means of the 
\ evil spirits should seize upon it ; for Agni is the repelicr 

e a s as (devils). No wonder, therefore, that Agni or Fire is invoked in a charm 
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against mania to free from madness him who has ‘‘been robbed of sense by the Raksbas 
Release for me, 0 Agni, this person here, who, hound and well-secured, loudly Jabbers ! Then 
.^hall he have due regard for thy share of the offering, when he shall be freed from madness ! 
.’igni shall quiet down thy mind, if it has been disturbed ! Cunningly do I prepare a remedy, 
tliat thou sfaalfc be freed from madness.’* 

Sacrifices to the god of fire, burning of fragrant substances and fumigation are among the 
principal rites against possession by demons. The following is a very complicated ceremony 
against mania : “ Pulverized fragrant substances, mixed with gh% are sacrificed, and the 
patient is anointed with what remains. The patient is next placed upon a cross-roads, a 
wicker-work of darhha grass, containing a coal-pan, upon his head ; and upon the coal the pre- 
viously mentioned fragrant substances are again offered. The patient going into a river 
against the current throws the same substances into a sieve, wdiile another person from behind 
washes him off. Pouring more of the fragmnt substances into an uiiburned vessel, moistening 
the substances with ghee, placing the vessel in a three-footed wicker basket made of munja- 
grass {Sacharum mimjn\ he ties it to a tree in which there are birds’ nests ” (Bloomfield, 
p. 519). Here w’e have the ide‘a of driving out demons with the help of fire, combined with the 
well-known devices of making a disease run away with flowing w'ater, and of transmitting it t. * 
trees and animals. The ceremony is performed on a cross-roads, this being the favourite haunt 
of all demons, and therefore the most fitting place for all kinds of witchcraft practices. 

As fire was considered to be the best of demon-scarers, it was naturally supposed to be 
most powerful in driving awaj" the demons of disease also; that is, in curing all kinds of 
<liseases. Hence the custom of passing a sick child through fire, which was witnessed in Scot- 
land only a few years ago. The ancient Teutonic custom of kindling a need-fire for the cure of 
cattle diseases was still practiced in Scotland in 1788. A fire was “ kindled from this need- 
tire . . . the cattle brought to feel the smoke ol new and sacred fire, which preserved 

them from the rnurrain.” In ancient Rome a sacrifice was offered on the twenty-first of April, 
uiid the flocks were driven through the burning fire.^ In ancient India, also, there was an 
annual festival when a bull was sacrificed to Radra (the god of cattle) and the flocks were 
placed around the fire so that the sm ^he should reach them. At other times also, when cows and 
horses were attacked b}^ a disease, the ancient Hindus sacrificed gruel with ghee to Eudra, and 
the animals were expected to be cured by smelling the smoke. Professor Max Mtiller 
suggests that these customs bad “a purely utilitariau foundation,’^ that purification by 
fire is in fact the forerunner of our modem quarantine, which many medical authorities now 
look upon as equally superstitious.” But I doubt whether it can be proved that the ancient 
Hindus or other ancient nations had any actual knowledge of, or belief in, fumigation 
as a means for removing infection. What we know^ is that they believed that diseases both 
of men and cattle were caused by demons or gods, — such as Rudm, — and that they 
also believed that fire was a repeller of all demons. These two ideas seem, to account suffi- 
ciently for the origin of such customs as those mentioned above. Customs and beliefs must he 
founded on reason, but what is perfectly reasonable from the point of view of ancient people, 
need not be ‘‘ utilitarian” according to modern ideas. 

Besides the Rakshas and Pis^chas, the devils and goblins, whose special province it is to 
cause all kinds of mischief, we find in ancient India also the world- wide belief in incnhi and 
siiccubi who pay nocturnal visits to mortal men and women. These are the Apsaras and 
Gandharvas of Hindu mythology, who correspond in every respect to the elves and nightmares 
of Teutonic belief- They are really godlings of Nature. Rivers and trees are their natural 
abodes, which they only leave in order to allure mortals and injure them by unnatural inter- 
course. To drive these spirits away the fi’agrant plant ajasnhgf, ‘‘goat’s horn” (odina 
uinnata'), is used, and the following charm pronounced: With thee do we scatter the Apsai^as 


^ See F. Max Muller, Physical Religion, pp. 284 f., 288 f., 389 f. 
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and Gandliarvas, 0 goat’s Iiora (ajaaviugi), goad (ajn) ilic Rukslias, drivo thom n 

fuvaywitlithj smell! The Apsaras (iiymplis) . . . shall go to the river, k> 1 ho ford of H 

waters, as if blown away I Thither do ye, 0 Apsaras, pas.s away, siiu-o yo have been re^ 
nized! lYhere grow the asvattha (ficus religwsa) and the haiiyan-k-ees, the great irocs vu" 
ciovriis, thither do ye, 0 Apsaras, pass away, since yo liav'o been reco^-iiized I Where • ^ 

gold and silver swings are, where cymbals and lutes chime iogetluir, thitlier do v(. o A 
pass away, since ye have been recognized. The Apsaras, you know, are ymir wives ■ 
Oandharvas, are their husbands. Speed away, yc immcn-tals, do not go after mortals!” ‘ 

According to Teutonic belief, also, fragrant herbs («. </., on, /a, mm, a>,l,Wlnnnm>. h,., ■ 

perforatum, and especially thyme) are excellent mcan.s for' frigli'lenim.. a, wav <levils an ! ' 7?'" 
as well as nymphs and elves. In Teutonic charms, also, the " nuun ’> f r' Ij ' t " "" 

told to leave the houses of mortals, and to repair to the waiers juid trees wl.i l” ' 
character of these spirits to be the same as that of the ancient Hindu Aosor-,’ i^r- ^ 

Likm the latter, the nymphs and elves of Teutonic my thi; Cmn< iharvas. 

and dancing, by means of which they allure mortal .non und Lmon' ' ^ 

titled with the spirits of disease, may to some exLd accou d m b 

water and trees. In fact, the far-s^ead custom of 

o.-.gm.t.d from M-ecl iufeoti.g H,. spirit „,.,teo «-ill, .vi; .-!, . ”™ 

by the same or an allied soirit Amni^fo i iuca iiuiy hav’-o bijcn eaiLsed 

eye and other calamities are frequently taken fimfw.’^Thtr"'"^^ hostile sorcery, evil 

from ten kinds of holy trees is considered as a potent remedy ■mi'iins'i 

also against possession by demons Nine kinds nhvn, i ‘ nauist luKcliiary disease, and 

Bat lbs great power seems to rest solely on the emmmo 1 1 ^ ^ rfKvburtjJin, 

meaning to ward off. The followino- nowerfid \ Vanimt from a root mr, 

Tamna-amulet: “Here is my Yaranammulet a buUrhat 

close in upon them : the amulet shall be thv fhee 1 IJreak tbmn, crusli thorn, 

gods ward off the onslaught of the demons day aflmdly'” mXVl 

Yarana-amulet is a universal cure • it shall kv In, « fhoiisaud-eyod, yellow, golden 

that hate thee 1 This Varana will ward oVthe spill thaTr’^r ' 

protect thee from human danger this will nr ^lo’^-’ad against thee; this will 

Parana shall ward off! The -'■ This divine tree, the 

If. when asleep, thou shalt behold an e’vil . I into this mans 

picions eom-se; ominous sneezing, and the evTAr^ T 

amulet ward off ! The Varana wdl Ta^off Z do " n ^araua- 

danger, death, and over-strong weapons T ds d ^ Misfortune, Hor<;ory, and 

mother, that my father, that my brotheTs anf^^^^^^ vco shall ward <dT the sin that my 
ourselves have committed. . . . ThisVml, i fl'o h-'u that w'c 

smte asunder my enemies, as Indra the delons - W 7 

Parana : kingdom and rule, cattle and strength thtr'^’ f -1<> I 'vear 

I have quoted this lengthy ch i ’ 

locked upon disease, danger from morTl enemfes and T ^1- ancient Hindus 

^iee.y.aswell asupouhereditax7andotlmr r Ti and hostile 

tQ be removed by the same remedy n ?,f the same agenev. and Hcofn,.. 

against a. or, -1. A ^Uieuy. 


r^aiLTi, , «ame remedy. One and Ho ^ and tberefore 

‘ "a. Ciatr 

-»t to “ b,T0 “k 

eembiyo. Numerous, therefore, are 
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tlie cliarms and rites concerned witli the protection of mother and child against tlie attacks of 
evil spirits. Fire, as already mentioned, is the most powerful weapon against the demons- 
Hence it is that tribes of the Ma]a 3 ’ Peninsula lig-ht fires near a mother at cliildbirth, to scare 
away the evil spirits ; and the people -of the Hebrides, to protect the mother and child from 
evil spirits, cair}" fire round tliem. The law of the Parsis (“ Sad Dar/^ ch* 16) re^^uires that, 
\^hen a w’-omaii becomes pr€g?3ant in a house, it is necessary to make an endeavour so that there 
may be a continual fire in that house, and to maintain a good watch over it. And, w'hen the 
child becomes separate from the mother, it is nece ssary to bum a lamp for three nights and 
days — if they burn a fire it would l>e better — so tha^ the demons and fiends may not be abli^ 
to do any damage and harm. , • , During forty dj.ys it is not proper that they -should leave 

the child alone ; and it is also not proper that the mother of the infant should put her foot over 
a threshold in the dwelling, or cast her eyes upon a hill/' The threshold is, like the cross-roads, 
a favourite haunt of the evil spirits. Hence a biide, also, is foibidden — in Indians well as in 
ancient Rome — to tiead upon a threshold. The demons are naturalh’ as opposed to marriage 
as they are to childbiith. and at all marriage ceremonies great care lias to be taken to protect the 
bridal pair, especially’ the bride, from attacks ot the demons. Hence the burning of lamps at 
Chinese weddings, and perhaps the carrying of fire behind the bridal procession in ancient 
India. The law of the Parsis has its exact counterpart in vSeandinavia, where, until a child. i> 
baptized, the fire must never be let out, lest the trolls should be able to steal the infant, and a 
live coal must be cast after the mother as she goes to be churched (Tylor, VoLII. p. 195). The 
custom of keeping a light burning in the lying-in room is still pi'acticed in Germany, as it W’as in 
ancient Rome. In ancient India the rule was to keep a fire burning near the door of the lying-in 
room in which mustard seeds and rice-chaff were sacrificed every’ morning and evening for ten 
days. Visitors, too, were requested to throw mustard seeds and rice-chaff into the fire, before 
entering the room. 

Among the rites performed for the welfare of the new-born infant is the first feeding. 
The child is made to taste honey and milk from a golden spoon. Gold was frequently used at 
auspicious rites by’ tbe ancient Hindus, and w’as also worn as an amulet for long life. “ The 
gold which is born from fire, the immortal, they bestowed upon the mortals. He who knows 
this deserves it ; of old age dies he who wears it," It seems to me highly^ probable that the 
auspiciousaess of gold is due to its supposed origin from fire. “ The seed of Agni " (Fire) is a 
frequent designation of gold. As fire could not be worn as an amulet, gold was used instead. 

The first naw-e given to a child is to be kept secret. Only the parents may koow it. 
For according to Hindu notions, demons and wizards have no power over a person unless they 
know his name. This custom of concealing the baptismal name is also found among other 
peoples, e. the Abyssinians. 

Tbe chapter of children’s diseases is as large in medical witchcrafi as in modern medical 
science, and in ihe Hindu charms we find numerous names of demons to whom the various diseases 
of children are ascribed- One of these demons is called the ‘‘Dog-demon," and is said to 
represent epilepsy (though the barking dog would remind us rather of whooping cough). When 
a boy was attacked by the dog-demon, he was first covered with a net, and a gong w^as beaten 
or a bell rung. Then the boy was brought into a gambling-hall, — not, however, by the door, 
but by an opening made in the roof, — the hall was sprinkled with wateiv the dice cast, the boy' 
laid on his back on the dice, aiid a mixture of curds and salt poured over him, while again a 
gong was beaten. The curds and salt w’ere poured on the boy, w’hile a charm was recited which is 
only partly intelligible: “ Kurkura, Sukurkura, Kfirkura who binds the boys. ... 0 fine- 

haired doggy, let him loose, let him loose, chat I ... go away, dog ^ . let the dog 

eat a dog, not a human being, chat 1 ..." To drive evil demons away by means of Iona 

noises, such as the beating of a gong, was a device frequently resorted to in ancient Hindu 
rites ; and as Mr. Crooke (“ Folklore of Northern India," L 168) tells us, bells and drums are 
still used in India as scarers of demons. “ So, the Patari priest in Mirzapur and many classes 
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of aaeeties fhro-aglioat the eountry carry bells and rattles made of iron, wliicli they more as 
they walk to scare demons. . . . This also accoants for the mnsio played at weddings, 
when the young pair are in special danger from the attacks of evil spirits. At many rites it is 
the rule to clap the hands at a special part of the ritual with the same pni'pose.” Why the 
ceremony should take place in the gambling-hall is not quite clear, unless it be that the dice 
were considered as demons. In the epic literature we meet with two of the dice, who are 
represented as evil demons. Bnt the casting of dice occurs also as a kind oraclo in the ancient 
sacrificial ritual of the Hindus, and this may account for the demoniacal or religions cliamcter 
of the dice. Interesting is the practice of bringing the child into the hull through an opening 
in the roof, that is, not hj the door. To enter a house by any other opening but the door seems 
to be a means of escaping the demons who are hannting the tlu-e.shold. TiniiH, according to a 
.German superstition, it is eondneive to the health of a child to lift it ont of the window when 
it is taken to church to be baptized. 

Demons are not only expelled by fire, strong .smells and Tend u«ise.s, Imt also by the use of 
more material weapons. Thus, at an ancient Hindu wedding pointed cl)ip.s of wood or arrow- 
heads were shot into the air with the following imprecation against the ilonioms : “ 1 pierce 
the eyes of the Rakshas (devils) who roam about the bride as she approaches the wedding tire; 
may the Lord of the Demons bestow welfare on the bride!” A staff also is frequently used 
for driving away the evil spirits. It has been shown by Profes.sor H. Oldculierg (./.’c%vwi 
Yeda, pp. 492 ff.) that the staff which ascetics and other Imly persoii.s arc reqnireil to carry 
was originally intended as a weapon against the demons. In order to insure good lack every- 
where, an ancient Hindu manual of sorcery advises a man always to carry an oleaudcT staff which 
has been conseci-ated by sacrifices and sacred hymns. If he wishes that a certain town or 
village or house or stable should not be entered by hostile persons, he shoiild draw a c.irclc with 

his staff, thinking of the place he wishes to protect, and no such person will he ahie to enter 

the place. 

Of course, the ancient Hindus knew that some maladies and domngements of tlic human 
body were not caused by any mysteiious power; they knew lliat wonmis were inllictcd by 
weapons, they knew something about the effects of poison, and ha<l an id«i that, cert aiu diseases 
were ca^ed by animals, such as worms. But in ancient India, as well as in German popular 
superstition, jte term “ worms” includes all kinds of reptiles, and snakes and worms are not 
ep vejr distinct Moreover, all kinds of diseases were ascribed to worms. And both worms 

«« ^ of demoniacal beings. The imprecations against 
charm ao-ai^r^ charms against the demons. Thus we read in a 

T with this charm. The worms that 

bodies, all that brood of the worms do I smibe.’^ 

about in the eves imprecation! Him that moves 

do we crush Ln I tTT "7.7 ® ‘'‘'‘'‘'I*’ 

IlTVrms rd7 a7 77' 

faces with fire.” " ® I split the heads with the stone, I burn their 

the ® symbolical of tbo destruction of worms in 

w pestle Lted in 1 7 T" the bottom of 

^rJZ2 Jea driS 7r 1 . " horse-raddish tree and butter is applied, 

ots of andropogon nmneatm are given to the child, unon whom 
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water is poured. Tlie words of the charm leave no doubt that not on!}* inre&tiiial diseases but 
also pains of the head and the eyes, etc., areaseribed to worms. Tims, German popular medicine 
knows of a ^‘finger-worm” as the causer of whitlow (ixinarkium), and even spasm in the stomaeli 
is ascribed to a worm, the so-called “ heart-worm'^ As theHiiiclii cliarni meiitioiis 

a worm “ that gets to the middle of the teeth,” so worms are believed to be the cause of toothache 
in almost every part of the world. “ If a worm eat the teeth,” says one of the prescriptions in 
an English Leech Booh, “take holly rind over a year old and root of carline tliistle, boil in hut 
water, hold in the mouth as hot as ithou hottest may.” In Aladagascar the sufferer from 
toothache is said to be “ poorly through the worm” (W. G. Black, F^Ak-Medk-ine, pp. 32 f,). 
In a French charm against toothache it is said : “ St e^est nue goviie de mng, elle 

tombera ; si dest mi ver, il mourrad^ In Germany a sufferer from toothache will go to a 
pear-tree, walk three times round it, and say : “ Pear tree, I complain to thee, three W'orms 
sting me, the one is gmy, the other is blue, the third is red — I wish they were all three dead.” 
The circnmambulation of the tree here alluded to has its parallel in the circnni ambulation 
of the fire and other sacred objects, which forms an essential part in the magic rites and 
religious ceremonies of the ancient Hindus. 

An important chapter in ancient Hindu witchcraft is that of the so-called “ women’s 
rites,” or the charms and rites connected with sexual love. This chapter may well be treated 
as an appendix to medical witchcraft. LieheswaJinstnn — Pleonasmus, Liehe ist ja selbsi eia 
Wahnsinn,^^ says Heine, and to the primitive mind sexual love is indeed only a kind of mania, 
or mental derangement. Hence the love charms are only one class of medical charms. As 
herbs are used to allay disease, so are various kinds of plants used to arouse love in men or 
women. Thus a man who wishes to secure the love of a woman is told to tie to liis little finger 
an amulet of licorice-wood and recite the charm : “ This plant is born of honey, with honey do 
we dig for thee. Of honey thou art begotten, do thou make us full of honey ! At the tip of 
my tongue may I have honey, at my tongue’s root the sweetness of honey 1 In ray power alone 
shalt thou then be, thou shalt come up to my wish ! • , . I am sweeter than honey, fuller 

of sweetness than licorice. Mayest thou, without fail, long for me alone, as a bee for a bmneb 
full of honey ! I have surrounded thee with a clinging sugar-cane, to remove aversion, so that 
thou shalt not be averse to me !” 

Most of the love charms, however, are not so sweet,” but have more in common with the 
fierce imprecations used for hostile sorcery. The following words are addressed to a plant 
(andropogon aciculatus, according to one authority), to arouse the passionate love of a woman : 
“ Clinging to the ground thou didst grow, 0 plant, that prodneest bliss for me ; a hundred 
branches extend from thee, three and thirty grow down from thee : with this plant of a thou- 
sand leaves thy heart do I parch. Thy heart shall parch wutli love for me, and thy mouth 
shall parch with love for me ! Languish, moreover, with love for me, with parched mouth 
pass thy days ! Thou that causest affection, kindlest love, brown, lovely plant, draw us 
together; draw together yonder woman and myself, onr hearts make the same !” 

To secure the love of her husband, and to become victorious over a rival or eo-wife, a 
woman had to perform the following rite. In the morning of an auspicious day, she goes to a 
spot where a Clgpea hernandifolia grows, scatters three times seven barley corns around it, and 
says, “ If thou belongest to Varuna, I redeem thee from Varuna ; if thou belongest to Soma, 

I redeem thee from Soma.” Next morning she digs the plant up, sayiugthe following chaiun : 

“ I dig up this plant, the most potent of herbs, by which a rival woman may be overcome, by 
which a husband may be entirely won. O thou plant with erect leaves, who art auspicious, 
victorious, and powerful ! Blow away my rival, make my husband mine alone ! Superior am 
I, O superior plant, superior to the highest. Now shall my rival be inferior to the lorrest ! 

I do not even mention her name, nor does she care for me. To the very farthest distance let 
us banish the rival !” Then she cuts the root of the plant in two, and iies the two pieces to 
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her haBds, saying: “ I am oTerpoivering, aud thou, 0 plant, art OTorpowering. Having both 
grown full of power, let us overpower my rival !" With the parts of the root tied to her 
hands, she embraces her husband, pronouncing the charm : “About thee 1 have placed the 
overpowering plant, upon thee placed the very overpowering one. May thy mind run after 
me as a calf after the cow, as water along its course !” 


Not only to secure love, but generally to obtain mastery over a man or a W'oman, the 
ancient Hindus also availed themselves of a device to wdiich we find intorestiiig parallels among 
many other nations. He who wanted to get a person into his power had only to make an 
image of the person (either of clay or of metal), place his foot on the breast of the image, and 
mutter certain charms. Or he might make such an imago of dough (using {lour of black rice) 
mb it with mustard oil, cut off the limbs, and sacrifice the imago in fire. But the heart he 
juust eat himself, else the person would die. A w'oman who wishes to arouse the love of a 
man performs the following rite : She throws beans upon the head of tho person whose love 
is desired. Then the points of arrows are kindled and cast in every direction about the effigy 
of the desired person, its face fronting towards the pcrfoi'iuer. At tho same time she recites 
the charm: “This yearning love comes from the Apsaras, tho victorious, imbued with 
victory. Ye gods, send forth the yearning love ; may yonder man burn after, mo !” etc. A 
man also, who wishes to secure the affections of a woman, u.ses for this purjiose an effigy of the 
desired person. And by means of a bow which has a bowstring of hemp, with an arrow whose 
barb is a thorn, whose plume is derived from an owl, whose shaft is made of black wood 
be pierces the heart of the effigy, reciting a fierce imprecation. 


Similar magic rites are performed by a king in order to get rid of an enemy, when not 
only the image of the enemy, but even images of elephants, horses, carriages and soldiers 
are made of dough and sacrificed in the fire. In Bengal “ a person eomotimes takes a bamboo 
which has been nsed to keep down a corpse during cremation, and, making a bow aud arrow 
with it, repeats incantations over them. He then makes an imago of his enemy in clay and 
lets fly an arrow into this image. The person whose image is thus pierced is said to bo imme 
diately seized with a pain in his breast” (W. Oropko, PepuZar Ji!e//yhm <>/ Northorn Jmlk, 
n. J7J). In the Pitt-Eivers collection in the University Museum at Oxford, there is an 
interesting specimen of a wax image which 1 as been used for witchciaft purposes in Sintranore 
and a clay image which was used with no friendly purpose only a few years ago — in UnJand’ 
To injure persons by making images of wax, melting them over a slow lire, or piercing them 
with needles, was a common practice both in ancient Eomo and in Germany. In England too 
as Sir Georp Mackenzie wrote in 1678, “Witches do likewise torment mankind, 

images of clay or wax, and when the witches prick or pnneo these images, tho i,orso^is whom 

these images represent do find extreme torment, which doth not proeml fr<mi ^ i {11^ 
tnrmentsm thepersontormented,atthesamc very time that the witches do prick or mmee 

or hold to the fire these images of clay or wax ” (Black, Folk-Medichw, pp. 39 f.). ^ 

by mtrs^trnSril^g;^ dl'tkcn?o‘^"7'‘T r''-‘ 

wishes to injure. Nail-parings are de^ieriVwfl • ii' ? *'0«<'P*'”it of tho person one 

of sorcerers. Among the Southern Slavs (acewdineXur Krlus^l ‘‘"‘J weapons 

used to drive a Der'^on i ^ ^ i^iauhs) nail-parjjigfcs arc Honietimea 

misohirf k” 7>-P““8S to g«i.. 11,0 l«vo o{ ayoall,. To ,,ro,o„t 

cottjugB aad nail-padriags. Tliat . up. oaiofol about tlio .UhjiouuI of Jiftii-- 

betief found in Germany in Anstrnll^ 7 *^7 meddliiifr wit], Iiis footbrinte, is u 

■was wooBMttBaded to take some dust f ’ ^ T secure tbo love of a ryouian 

oertoi eWnr. '“‘Points and saeriliee it in tl.o Are, ebauting a 
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In all these customs, where persons are beliered to be inflaenced by some act performed 
either with the image of the person, or with some part of his body; we see the working of the 
association of ideas. However unreasonable it may seem to us that a person should feel the 
effect of an injury done to his effigy or to his nail-parings, it is perfectly in accordance with the 
reasoning of primitive people* If a savage were told to swallow a pill to be cured of a headache, 
he would probably consider it as exactly parallel to wearing an amulet on one part of the body 
against an ailment in another part* Even the belief in demons as the cause of disease has 
nothing surprising even in our days — only we have to think not of those diseases the causes 
of which have been cleared np by medical science, but of nervous diseases which are almost 
as mysterious to the modern physician as they were to the ancient medicine-man. As the 
sphere of knowledge extends, that of snperstition becomes more and more limited. But 
superstition” is only a relative term. What we call superstition to-day was actual belief — 
based on reasoning as much as our own beliefs — in the days of our forefathers. 

The psychological process by which people arrived at these so-ealied superstitions is much 
the same everywhere# Our investigation has proved that all the features of witchcraft folk-lore 
which we find" in other parts of the world recur again in ancient India. This is one more proof 
of what all ethnological and ethno-psychological studies tend to teach, — that mankind is the 
same all over the globe and that one law rules the human mind, Just as, despite all differences 
of colour and skulls, the human body shows the same characteristics, and is subject to the same 
trials and dangers in all parts of the world. I began by saying that we may find the begin- 
nings of religion and rudiments of science in the crude notions of primitive people about man 
and Nature ; I conclude by saying that the religions beliefs and superstitious customs of pri- 
mitive people are, after all, the foundation on which onr own morality, our laws and social 
institutions are based. In fact, there is no safer foundation, no grander hope for the futuie 
development of morality and the higher civilization which is to come, than the knowledge and 
the consciousness of the unity of mankind — the precious lesson taught by anthropology and 
ethnology. — 


MISCELLANEA. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF THE MANAVA OR 
MAITRAYANiTA StTTRAS, 

Ak Appeal. 

Dr. Frieorioh Khaueb, Professor in the 
University of Kiew, Russia, who has lately pub- 
lished an excellent edition of the MAnavagriliya- 
sfitra, has in preparation a critical edition of 
the Srautasfitra of the same school. He has 
copied and collated all MSS. of the text and 
eonimentaries which were accessible to him, but 
unfortunately the matei'ials for his task are stiU 
insufficient. More good manuscripts of tbe 
MAnava (MaitrAyaniya) BrautasUtra and its 
comment aj*ies are wanted. Such manuscripts 
are likely to be found in the neighboui*hood of 
aujarat, and to the north as far as Benares, 
especially in Benares itself, probably also in 
KliAndes. They are likely to be found 
especially among the Modlla-BrAllma^as. It is 


well known that the ritual works of the Manava 
school are among the oldest and most important 
works for the study of the ancient Hindu ritual, 
as well as for that of the history of the Tedic 
schools. 

Pandits and English scholars and officials in 
India will, therefore, earn the gratitude of all 
Sanskrit scholai’s, if they will take the trouble to 
search f or manusciipts of the Manava or Maiira- 
yaniya Sutms (both Brautasutra and Qnhya- 
Sidra, commentaries thereon, and Fray6gas or 
FaddJiaiis) and communicate with Professor 
Khauer about anything found. Professor 
Klnauer is prepared to buy any original 
manuscripts of the above description or to 
pay for trustworthy copies. All communica- 
tions should foe addressed to Professor P. Knaner, 
Universitetskij Spensk 13, in Kiew, Russia. 

The Editor. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TELUGU superstitions about SPITTLE. 

I, Ip. when rinsing the teeth with charcoal in 
the mornings, any one spits on a road, the Telugus 


say, he is stue to )ye laid up with a sharp attack of 
fever for two or three days i£ the spittle is trodden 
upon. So every one is advised, if he wants to 
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a^oid the ailment, to have the marks of his spittle 
at once removed hj sprinkling water on them, 

II. When a person is liberal in giving or 
spends money as fast as it comes, ox', as the Telugu 
expression^ runs, if money does not stay in his 
hand, he is advised by his relatives to spit on the 
palm of his hand when he gets up eai'ly in the 
morning. They believe that money will stick to 
him in the same manner as does the spittle. 

K, N. Yei^-ketswami. 


mmmw oe naksinoii m kangea. 

While the path mi to cured, or the cUU 

keeps Hhivoritig and Hinikiag wdih the force of tie 
spuit in lihn,tlio httUH singB following incan- 
tations, accompanying liimHcIf on the du^atrd 
Bofrain, 

Narsmt/hd, ISf((ranj(mhjd Mntl 
JHnSt> mdhi b(Vt ijdn ; birCdi hbliydn ; 
B'irtu hCdiyd j(t(j sdm ; 

Mere Narsiuyhd he I N'araujdiiltjd jtj 
I. 


PEATEE OE THE EBIIS^KEES OF HEMP-JUICE. 


Bijiyd^ Mdtd, gun M ddtd, 
rahhe ^utr ho mdtd I 
Gharhdi gydn : utarM dhydn ! 

SuJckhd miTiarMn / 

WaMnjha7id6: waMnnishdnl 
Jo "kar^ sukklie M hadi, 

Us M hap Mild ; us M mdn gadM^ 

FhiH sukhM M ladi ladi I 
Bhang haMf so hdward ! 

Bijiyd JeaM, so k4rd ! 

Tird ndm Eamldpat% 

BaM nain hharp^r I 

Sddhdh santdh p% pi kahwdr Ganhdt I 

J6 k6i Bijiyd M nindiyd karif U86 hhd6 
Mdlkd mdi ! 


O Mother Bijiya, giver of (all) good qualities, 
Cherish thou us as (doth) a mother her son ! 
With thy attack (cometh) wisdom ; with thy 
retreat (cometh) meditation ! 

Drink the hemp- juice, my friend I 
There is honour ; there is glory ! 

Who doth evil to the hemp- juice, 

Hay his father become a cat'and his mother 
a she-ass, 

To wander laden with the hemp-jixice ! 

Who calleth thee hhang is a fool 1 
Who calleth thee Bijiyd is a liar ! 

Thy name is Kamlapati (Ndrayana), 

That dwelleth with thy eyes filled (with 
delight) ! 

Saints drink thee, sages drink thee, [Han- 
hayya (Krishna) drink thee ! 

Who speaketh evil of Bijiya, him wil 
Mother Kalka (Durgd) destroy, 

Chaina Mall in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


’ (^haiiulo ddbbu niluvadu, 

^ tin tte word Bijiyd is an evid' 

Tijayfi for DtogS for tlie hem 
the mtoxieaat Ihang is made. — B 


on the name 
from which 


BIuU Garh Miffhrd MeJi janmCh, GiVcal Udsi 
afdrd. 

0. 

BJuti Jhisinlco t!vl^ hdhiktjd^ Josudhdn dU 
jdyd ! 

ML 

Jttlm Jcawdrhth kaHhjdn^ tlthn hdsd Urd ! 

IV. 

Amhvu mnhdUn, khoviu j^ohnaiuUh do hdsd 
Urd ! 

Y, 

BdpUhi palafvitij maltiijd bdsd l^rd ! 

Yh 

S4M s4h% pagri hmijdn di hujH gul Moh 
narnitn ddjdnid I 

Bofrain. 

0 my NarBingh, <) gr<*ah Naranjan ! 

0 thou that haHt ('apt ivai.ed me : 0 thou 
that has capiivattul lucs : O thou that hast 
captiviit(id the wbol(% world : 0 my Nar- 
sihgh ! 0 my Lord Na,ranjaii! 

L 

0 friend, bcnai in the fort of MathurA, thou 
didst become im^arnatt^ in ilukula* 

II. 

0 friend, and mn of VaKuddva., ilui child of 
XaHudhtl. 

III. 

Wlu're tluMKiaidH and virgiUH arc, there is 
thy home. 

IV. 

Thy lanae in hi tla^ maugocn, young man- 
goes, in w<‘J1h, and in t«ankH. 

V. 

Thy home in In tln^ young 

jasmiiKiB. 

YI. 

Bed and red in Uiy I urban tlow(TCcl and 
crcsUal fnu^ t.lu^ rolu'a on thy bedy,^ 
SABDABn Bauiiaiu in /^ N, ami Q,, 1883. 

® [The above in cvhbuU.ly a t<» Krinhaa, and as 

such IB in Honi(i of ita v(U’H(‘h <*<aauioidy Htnig all over the 
Panjhh at the Wis lAld^ whiidi coiriUKuaorab^B the dance 
of KtiHlma with the C^^pin. '^FIuh mixing up of the 
Nrieinha. and Kiisliya avabhew of Vifcdinu is very 
ciirioun, — En.J 
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ESSAYS ON KASMIEI GRAMMAR. 

BY THE LA.TE KA^L EEEBEEICK BUBKHABDT. 

Translated and edited^ with notes and additions, 
by Geo. A. Grierson, Ph.JD., C.LE,, I,C.S. 
iCoKtinaed from p. 13.) 

B. — ADJECTIVES. 

1. Grender. 

217. In the formation of the feminine we find the same changes which we have already 
noticed in the case of substantives (vide §§ 184 and ff.). The following are examples : — 


(a) Vowel Changes. 


From 

To 

Masculine. j 

' 

Feminine. 

^ ^16 

— « 

lokiit^ little 

lokqt 



y 7iu% new 

/ 

j-i uqv 



ur, healthy 

qr 



wuTiur, of so many years (= 
the Persian sola; e. 

wuTiqr 



do-wiihur.^ of two 




years == Pers. ^ ^ du- 

sdla)^ 

/ 



Mtsur, brown .«• 

^ Tcdtsqr 



childless 

t aj>utqr 



JcMwutj left (not right),.* 

p 

JJJ^ hhowar 



V 

J o/ hudur, coarse, gro^ 

^o5 Jcumr 



modmr^ proud 

i 

madMT 



mwdter, sweet ••• ... 

•* 

jAxj mudqr 



^ r 

Sdiuir J dat ••• •«« 

8CltqT 



••• ••• 

1 

^Zafs 

^ a 

u ' 

Compounds of rost^ depriYed 




of, and v£«wmi sost, endowed with. 




e. g. : — 




‘■^^.>>3 zuvarost, lifeless 

zwiarmt 



rugasost^ afSieted with 
sickness. 

jj Tugmqst 


In the last syUahle. 
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From 

To * 

1 Masculine. 

Fominine. 

^ a 

^ a 

1 apo»i untrue, false ... 

# # • 

// 

1 apast 



ISj 6od^ great 

* « « 

5Sj had (obi. baji) 


\ 

j 6 dor, hard 


/ 

J 0 dqr 



kn-^' Mond, broken (of crockoiy) 

hkqnd 



od, half 


•> 1 ad 



>x*i poji, ripe ... 

... 

/ 

i't'p 

\ 


jf tsor^ much 

... 

/ 

tsar 



jj nor, deaf 


/ 

jj 



If'' 

j>ilador,wot 

• .1 

J 

^ , 

i io^ yo 

y9 (or ^ e) 
(see below)* 

iJ* 

D^ofJi, fat 

* # • 

'♦'ij '«'/«.<?» or 

i lUf yu 


^atyum, last 

m * • 




peinyum^ rippor ... 

• « « 

Jto 



tahjum, lower ., . 

* <» * 

/ 

talini 



/*ir" nebryum, outer 

% it # 

ne&nm 



So also all ordinal numerals 

m 




(.io dot/MTO, second 

... 

iloyim 



tyutK hitter 

*•* 

nth 

3 ~ 0 

f 

i 0 

j_yp a6v, wealthy 

(•j ^ tm, raw 


J ^ sov ^ 



#«« 

om 



d6l$m, round ... 


<l6lom 



b b^ 

/oA>beloTed ,,, . 

« • « 

t(Xth 

^1/M, m 

1 

b ^ 

, . myuthf sweet 

*««» 

mtih 
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From 1 

1 To 

Masculine. 

i Feminine. 

1 



long 

ztih 



j> i 

j? A ryuis, auspicious 


J.io, y6 

Hyo 

\ 

jp 

dyoT^ ncls, .«* ••• 

jXiJ dyor 



^ /f 

fake ... 

j'fjif ajtitz^yor 

i 


> f 

j;a3C2/or, true ••• 

J jjaziyor 


We find a double change in the following :■ — 


J — 0. — « 

f a — i ! 

» 0. , 

C5J^ all ... ••• 

1 

1 

1 

T ^ • 

^ Sony 

Perfect participles in cmiU form their feminine 

as follows : — 

; 

yomut j 

yemqis | 

1 m9 ^ 

1 woly^mut, drunken 

1 

”'i 

1 JJ wSlySmqts 



(b) Consonantal Changes. 



i d 

3 2 

See below. 




zJ 

See below. 




Itj 

See below. 



4-? K 

^ch 

luk, small, young ... 

... 

j lucTh 


clih 

liokh^ dlry •••5 

... 

.> f 

hocJih (not ^ kqcJiJi} 

4:i» t 


ci»^ Tut ••• 

i 

/ 

■» j 

4^ tsh 

See below. 



» 

j n) n 

See below. 




Changes of both Consonants and Vowels. 


Towel Cbange. 1 

1 Consonantal Change. | 



1 >» 

I a 

^ fa 

U> 

o A 

^jjkaT GiSOfitf easy ... *•• 

m i*«f ason 

1 

^ n 

j 

— f 

J 1 

5; 

hulj oblique ... 

hum^i tender (of meat) 

/ 

g* ftaj 

/JP 

humqj 


M See? 213, 2, (o). - 
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Towel Change, 

Consonantal Oliango, 



^ % 

J-, q 

>J]c 

mm cJl 

All gexiitival adjectives in 

ii) e. y,. 






dsmdmd, heavenly, 
of the heaven, § 198. 

iUrndnach 


t 

c d 

3 

jfjf 

1 ejj mrud, second 1ms* 
band of one woman. 

jjj a woman i 

has married twi<!e. 



vJ n 


■f i, 

nvthmnni, naked 

n ^ 

ndhiinnn 





ktrun, cold 

e>y 

.. 



ji 

V 

ci'^ jmhul, Ksoft, tender 

pishqj 





cold ... 

JI* 

shuliqj 




1 

Ujj woznl, red 

wozqj 



[ e> n 

1 ^ ^ 

j* jf 

hrulmn, hlaek 

iruhrii 


So future participke actiye in -A. awun (§ 24)* Tims ; 


llfO 


%Ui yu 





zalawwi burning 

JI JI 

iSxawun, about to 
send. 

yq or s 

d 

3* 

-1 

*t«* 82/o<i!* straight 



5 oA 

adalyok, incomploto 

T' * 

J 1 


uvyul^ thin 

j soft (of cot- 

ton goods). 


/// 

zalawfm 

// ^ 


syqss or sess 
adalecA 

jjT awj 
ffjlj idvij 


J^This, I sm BOW safcfiod, 3s the eorreot speUxog of the feminine. 




// ^ 


See note S9, § 83* The plural is (ma»e,) 


«««'«?«*, (fern. It is a noun of the 


second and tliird declension®* J 
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Vowel Change. 

1 Consonantal Change. 





ei h 

5 cA 

All nouns in yiffc, 

such as j 

1 





godanyuhy first 

.5^/ 

godanidh 





J 

nyu\ lean ... 

^ nidh 



th 

\ 

4^ tsTi 

•r^ 

*^5' yyuth, like "wliat ? ... 

httsh 

* 

\ 

1 


j yuth, like tkis ... ... 

ytiih 

« • Jt 

J u 

J* 

J ~ u 

^ t 

1 


oj-j yut^ this much 

i/ufs 




1 

1 

s 

]cuf^ how much ? ... 



And so .other pronoininal adjectives o£ quantity* 


— 0 

a 

\ i d 

3 ^ 

high 


t. 

>fr> ZS«* 





' • T <5 • 

«^xxj morhnond^ beauti- 

^ 'moriTwanj' 





ftd 







sondy sign of genitive 




^9 


long^ lame ... 

*•• 

/ 

^ lanj^^ 





%S^ srog^ cheap ... 


/ 

^j^eraj 



J 1 

zJ 

Tchol^ wide 

mm* 

^ Mqf 





8oJcha-bdlj 

warm 

lake- 

/ / ^ 

^a;4£if sakha^bqj 



«& t 


cuA ^ 4 ^ bochki-Jioty 

hun- 

hochhi-hats 





grj 


A 





warm ..t 

mmm 






*-2^ soi, slow 

••• 






mad 

... 

/ 

1 




[ 

0 ^ 4 ^ dkhot^ white 

««• 

/ 

chTiuts 





i Zof, light 

... 




ttJ ti 


non, apparent ... 


/ 

n«j£ 


Wade, Ignd^ 
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Vowel Cbange. 

Consonantal Change. 

j - 





Jt 

cy 1 on, blind 

/ 

ly 1 qn 






/ 





CJ J ron,“ footless 

ej J 



1 


-> 

iy3 ton, thin 

/ 

Mu 


' 1 0 

ij 

^ s 

^ / 

hehmiwoly able ... 

c^i hehanwojun 





nahekanwoly tmablc 

nahfkammjan 



(*# 11 

(y n 

nundbon^ pretty ... 

^ ."f , 4 ^ 

nundbon 





myony my 

ty miofi 





<^Xfi jpr6n, old 

f 1 

yjIjJ pron 

a, y& 



zJ 

nyHl, bluo 

nij 








218 . Many adjectives remain nnchangcd in the fcniiniiio : aonongHt tlicse may b» 
noticed 

(1) Loan-words, e. g., Persian adjectives in jlc Mr, Mr, ntidj'f gar. 

(2) Words ending in lad, endowed with ; c. g., T ,s AU-hul, from OjO dod 

pain. 

(3) Words ending in » x ? / <7*? old ; muda^ nogligoiit; Mlf, 

young, 

(4) Others, such as : bocM, hungry ; goh, heavy ; >tS got, turbid ; v;) (“■ jdn, 

/ f ^ ^ 

good ; 4*- yacM, bad ; J 'SIf hangdl, poor ; Jcanjih, stingy ; J hatdl, 

vile ; Icob, hnmp-bacted ; ujiJ hyun, separate ; (j l/Swdi, careless ; J 

home-heeping ; J tjOili gadding about ; moft fat", 

mond, blunt; sumy smooth sundar, beautiful* 

2, Declension. 

ihi, declined, in the masculine, according to the 2nd declension, and la 

minme accor mg to t 3rd 20 j the sound-changes already described, taking effect as usual j 

> J he althy, pi, m. j\ ari ; on, blind, ol qn{^ Compounds ending in oJ lady endowed 

llmsUe, f®Mn. ~ ~ — 

giro* au example, 
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with (see § 218), aad loan-words, are the only ones which are declined according to the fiiat 
declension. Loan-words are more often not declined ; e. I imiran juyi andar, in a 

desert place (on the other band, with the same word used as a snbstantiYe, we ha^e t 

aMs vaironis andar^ in a desert) ; ^ <* 4 ^ 7jimt muskm 

rmndi {mond, a widow) trov $drenay kanii yhota tso^t hj this poor widow more has been cast in 
than by all. 

220. As the Locative has merely the Dative forms to which a postposition is attached, and 
as the postposition is given only once (after the nonn) and is not repeated, it may be said that 

an adjective agreeing as an attribute with a nonn in the Locative is put in the Dative ; e. y., Lf^^j 
joif rciiis (dat, masc. of oj rut-, good) ;:amhits andar^ in the good land. But if we 


ask ^ in what land does this plant grow ?’ and reply ‘ in the good,’ we must^ of course, say, J 
/ 


/ / 

ratis andarm 


Examples, 

rut Qsbj raf), good; Dat. (jHj ratis^ abl. raff, voc. fern, rqts^ pi. 

^ ^ 

/ / 

ratsaP' 

gdtul^ clever ; fern, nom. pi. gdiiju 

nyul, blue ; Dat. sg. (§ 213, 2 (e) mhs; fern, n%j; pi. niji, 

[jj* suz (aorist 3rd. sg. of sozun), (he was) sent ; pi. jr^ sm^ (they were) sent ; 

fem. sg., }A suz; pi. »3 j- s6sq (cf. §§ 90 and 214, S).] 

/ <9 

<s^ 0 \y <7 suz-mut^ sent; pi. sut^-mqt\ or (contracted) guz-mqU; Instr. 

^ / 9 f f / 9 / 

pi, suz-maiyau ; [fem. sg. suz-7n.qts ; pi. j-* sosq-matsq (s'* mats is treated 

// 

as a monosyllable, hence pi. matsq^ not mqtsq^, 

f iff 

J hor (uj,^ harun, to make), (he was) made ; pi. ^ hirtf fem. sg. Tear; pi. Ttare 

(3i-d declension) (cf. § 90). ^ ^ ^ ^ // /■ 

Jeor-mat, made; pi. Tiqri-mqH ; fem. sg. g-V Jcqr-mqts; pi. Tears- 

mmtsq* 

6a, (he) was; pi. ltI o$* ; fem. sg. os; pi. usa (cf, § 90). 

6s-mut, been; pi. osi-jnrtt* ; fem. sg. us-mqts; pi- dsq- 

msisq"]. 

%jii{ AH^A Sjj &SJi iilaki rati Tehazdaq anHarq ont of the good treasure of the heart. 

^ 0 0 

' fi TTke vowel in tiiig adjaetire 13 a rery obscure one, and it is also written rat througkout (see § 213, 2 (aj j.] 
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^ ' m 

^ trS'^ami doliq, on the third day. 

/ y / / / ^ / 

rctis muklitalis iitli$lia$ mxdar^ in the search of a good pearl- o? 

^2/. i y . > / 

jAAl AAa/® mnMita-sqndi» ialdihas mxdar^ 

/jy ->/ 

(s^ a* TarusalamaehjS idryS, O Damf^liters of Jernealeia (Lake, xxiii. 28) 
3 . ComparisoEU 

221. There are no apecial forms in Kasmiri for the ComparatiTc and Saperlative. 

222, Tie Comparative is expressed by means of tie Positive, or by means of the Persiaa. 

Comparative words MJitar, better; bumrgtar, greater, etc. The adjective receives a 

eomparative force by means of tie particle A*A, compared with, JC. y., AjU* 

my mi Mota zoravar, stronger than I. ' 

This particle is properly a snbstantive in the ablative, and therefore governs the nonn with 
which comparison is made, in [oblique form of] the genitive in » -:r- f. For the same reason the 
possessive Prononns must be used instead of the personal ones, [Sometimes the sign of the 
genitive ig omitted, leaving only the obliqne form.] ^ 

Examples ^ 

(<r) Sabstantivaa: y^tUi mndi Uota, than the master 

. / if ^ * 

AxA tsaren handi than sparrows. AJ u' M/q Uaia, lit., as compared 

with the condition (of), is also used; e. g., /sl /jU 8*4^ inhandi Mlq 7£io(q, 
than yoa. With infinitive hJtenq Motq, than the eating, than food. 

(C Adjectives: *SA aflS/ godanihi Wwfq, than the first (sc. V;i;^ faM, deception). 
(c) Pronouns; ^ ^ 

them ; 




thaty fcliis^ 


mteriogakve sentences, the interrogative paiticlo Aly 

. , o. b, ... J ^ 




is to Id© gaiketed fx&m tie meaning of tie "" 

ot tie passage^ «, 


^ fifioz, ^ (JLUiS^ 
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godanytik in hod ImlcM chliu yuliay, this indeed is tiie first and great coiniEaiidmeiit ; ^4^ 

AlA jjiXiA cJihu sdrenqy-handi hliota hodq^ who is a greater than all; s. e., the 

greatest ? rut hyuh^ the best (Luke, xv, 22). 

225. The idea ^mnch ^ with a comparative is expressed by ziyuia; e. 

lihotq ziyddq rut^ much better than ; ^how much?’ is expressed by hut; e, g.^ 

hutbihtar^ how mnch better? 


226. If an adjective in a case other than the noiXiinative is pnt in the ccmpaiative degree 
this is done by repeating it ; e. g., j: anmiijcochld Ural tq laji 

haji karaly I will pull down my barns and build greater r 

\sf !U • • A 

This doubling is also used for strengthening the positive ; e, g., (y aj ^ iorfi iqd^ nishan, 

(To "be continued.) 


027 THE GUBEZI DIALECT OF SHIXA. 

BT J. WILSON, L C. S. 

Preface by G. A. Grierson, 

I TRUST that the following account of a very little-known language, which has come into my 
possession during the progress of the Linguistic Survey of India, will be of interest to the readers 
of the Indian Antiquary. 

Owing to the great variety of shades of vowel sounds which we meet with in dialects in and 
near the Hindu Kush, it has been found necessary to depart somewhat from the system of 
transcription used in this publication for representing the DevanAgari alphabet in the Koman 
character. This has been found unavoidable, but it is hoped that Mr. Wilson s remarks on 
pronunciation will prevent any difficulty being experienced. 

The valley known iu English as Gurais and in Persian as Gurez, is called by its inhabitants 
Gorm. It is about five miles long by half a mile broad, and contains some six villages with a total 
population of perhaps 1,500 or 2,000 souls. The people call themselves^ Dards,i the principal 
inhabitants being Luu by tribe.2 Their language is a dialect of Shina, aud is said to be most closely 
connected with those spoken in Ohilas, Kane, and Eras. Although Gorai is withiu thirty miles of the 
Kashmir Yalley, with which it communicates by the Sazdiangan Pass, 11,800 feet above the sea, the 
dialect is quite different from Kasmiri, — so different that an inhabitant of Gorai and a KaSmiri, 
each speaking only his own mother tongue, would be quite unintelligible to each other.3 It is^very 
much simpler than Kasmiri, having far fewer inflections, and is even simpler than Panjabi or Urdu, 

which it resembles in structure and syntax, though the vocabulary aud inflections are almost entirely 

different. 

The dialect frequently employs the sound of the sibilant in the word ‘ pleasure,’ i. e., the French 
j which is transcribed zh in the system of transliteration adopted for this article. We also meet the 
half-pronounced u and i at the end of a word which are so common in Kashmiri, and which are als o 

1 So spelt by Brew. Mr. Wilson spells tbe word Bard. 

2 THs tribe is not mentioned by Brew, I am indebted to Mr. Wilson for tbe information. , . , , c. 

S The relationship between Shina and Katoiri is a question wWch has not yet been definitely settled. Snffiee 

it to sav that there is a stock of vocables which are common to the two languages, and which are not met m any 
Indian languages, or in any of the other so-called Dard languages. On the other hand, the grammatical structures 

of tbe two languages are widely different. 
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found in some of the languages of Eastern Hindustan. Tliese are represeuied by Biuull letters above 
the line ; thus a/w, came ; a bullock ; ashtpi^ horses. 

The only work which gives any account at all of the dialect of Gur^z is Dr. Loitncr’s Language 
and Baoes of Dardistan, Lahore, 1S77, which coutains a few dialogues in (lurezi (p. 41). These 
have been reprinted in the same author’s Kuma and Nagijr Handbook ^ (Ja.I(nit4a, 1889. 

The information hitherto available regarding this iutoreBting dialed, being so scanty, I have the 
greater pleasure in being able to give here the following notes on the (irnmnuir i4‘ the huigmige, for 
which I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. J. Wilson, 1. 0, S. I nm also ind(d)led to the same 
gentleman for much of the information contained in the preceding remarks, ami for t.Iui translation of 
the Parable of the Prodigal sou, which is annexed. He wishes it to bii uiubirsi.o«Kl t.hat the notes are 
rough ones, and do not pretend to be either complete or very accurate. 


Pronunciation^ 


A fiual 11 is sometimes distinctly pronounced, is sometimes hardly audible, and is sometimes not 
heard at all. So also a fiual t. Thus, hutu^ hui^, or hit, all (masc. bing.), dshipi qv ds/dp^ horsea 
(masc. pL). 

Pronounce: — 


a as the u in nut 
d as the a in hat 
d as the a ia alt 
d th.Q a in father, 
e as the e in met, hen, 

4 as the same sound lengthened ; the e in there,, as pronounccil by a Scoteliman, 
e is the ordinary long I, pronounced like the a in main. 

e IS the short sound of the foregoing, pronounced sonictlung like the .* in the French 
word etaii,^ 

i as the i in pin, 

I as the i in pigue, 

0 is the second o in promote, 

o is the short sound of the preceding. It is the first o in promote, and is the o in the 
French word votre, as distinguished from votre. 

0 is the 0 in hot, 

6 as in German. 
u B.S the n in full, 
u as the u in rude. 


The ligatured letters hh and qh represent ^ and ^ respoctiyoly. When not ligatured, they 
represent the well-known Devanfigari letters. The mark ? over a vowed nasalir.es it. Other letters 

represents a single letter, such as we meet in Marathi, 


Article. 

The definite article “the ” is not expressed, but the 
by adding eh, %h, or cth to the noun, 6, p,, 


indefinite article 


ban che-ah, a tall woman, 
gmdk, a cow. 


id' is generally expressed 
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Houns. 



Masc. ^ 


Fem. 

mmha 

man, pL mxisTie, 

cl cl 

woman, pi. cJie-e, 

bdl 

boy, pi, hdl, j 

fhiddi 

girl 

tml'^ "j 

father. 1 

1 

mid 1 

mother. 

hah J 

n Lt 1 


jptcch 

son, 1 

did 

daughter. 

ziid 

brother. 

sas$ 

s.’s:er. 

donti 

bullock, pi. done. 

gap 

cow, pL gave* 

hdiso 

calf. 

hditZi 

he: er. 

Jcardilu 

ram. 

esk 

sheep. 

nraiid 

iamb, m. and f. 



sliU 

m. and f. dog. 



iishii) 

m, and f. horse. 


fihe-goat. 

chliatilu 

he-goat. 

hi 

chJml 

kid, m. and U 



jpusltu 

cat, pL fushe. 

J pusM 

L cat, ph pushe. 

nmzh 

rat, pi. inuzAe, 

1 

hen, pL Jcokoe* 

hoho 

cock, pi. hokoi. \ 

kokol 

liru 

male. 

soch 

female. 

him dshij) 

male horse, pi. dshipi. 

soih dslitp 

female horse, pi. mhpe. 


Other Nouns (Gender not ascertained, unless specially stated). 


i-of water. 

Mioon till, pi. ls]iant. 

iom tree, pi. tome, 

lat stone, pi. hati, 

gir boulder, pi. gire» 

suri sim, L, pi. suru 

yu7i moon, f. 

tar star, pi. tare, 

aaliti rain. 

Mn snow, 

fjfioB montb^ 

des day . 

rmi nigbt. 

^iclilh m. father’s brother. 

f. father’s sister, 
dddu 331. father’s father. 

dddlh f. father’s mother. 

bring kite. 

Timz goose. 

tndti earth. 

SOT hoarfrost. 

lau dew. 

lack flock of sheep. 

Days of the Week. 


haiuh duck. 

gosh house. 

sum riTer. 

hulo large river. 

yah small stream. 

zhel forest. 

Mi t village. 

zlmi grass-land. 

ick bear. 

Jcdhas hill-partridge. 

hangol Mr a sing deer. 

rbs musk-deer. 

Ml ibex. 

cJiMmu fsh. 

Jci! 7 inl pigeon. 

M crow. 

MruMn haiL 

angei thunder* 

hicldak lightning. 

latli house ; building. 

dera household, 

tihi food. 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 


Aiticar, 

SandarwdTf 

Bowdr, 

Bddhtcdr, 


Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


Bariswdr,, 

Zhtma, 

Baiwdn 
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Names o*p the. Months. 


W^hah 

Baisakh. 

Kdrtiha 

Ksstik. 

Z hist a 

Jeth. 

MuzJihora 

Magar. 

Ma mea 

Har. 

Foh 

Poh. 

Shdwana 

Saw an. 

Mdgah 

Mugh. 

iBhadrete 

Bhadru. 

PMgomak 

I’luiggmi. 

Ashta 

Assu. 

Cliitra 

Chet. 


Mushd — MAN, masc. 


uns — 

Sing. 

PI. 


Norn. 

mualid 

mmlie. 


Ag. 

mush-e% 

mushe-8. 


Gen. 

mush-d 

umsh-'d. 


Bat. 

mushd-t 

mush-Tmt, 



Nom. 
Ag. 
Gen. 
I) at. 


pucJi 

puclise 

pnch-^ 

puch-at 


jPuqIi SON, jiiasc. 


pe. 

pie-Q, 


Chei — -WOMAN, fenu 

Nom, c}i€tf 

Ag. clie-d chc-i$. 

Gsn. che’'0 oltc^o* 

I^a,t. che-it che-otU* 

Sms — sisTEB, fern, 

Nom, s&ss sctzuTm 

Ag. sazar-ts, 

Gen. saz-^ saza^o. 

Bat. saz-ui sazar-TmL 

IfoTE.— There is a curious dearth of words distinguishing hotwocn tho male and female of animal*. 
This is done by prefixing the word 6ir (male), or sdcJi, (female), e. <j. 


dir asMp 
Hr shU 


male horse, 
male dog. 


such ashi^) 
sdcJi shu 


inaro, 

bitch. 


Adjectives. 

Adjectives agree with their nouns in gender aivd number, but do not alter with the case of the 
noun. This rule applies also to genitives in g, which change it to i in the fom. sing, and masc. 

plural and g m the fern, plural. [The rule as to the formation of the feminine is not coniidete, as will 
appear from the following examples.] 

great man, 
groat woman. 


bar muslia 
Ban chei ... 
mid asMp,.^ 
me mhipi ... 
meit 
md mhipe ... 
a mushd aship 
ayd clied asMpi 
anu mushd sid M 
ani cJiel si h% 

(ine mushd sie hd 
^nia cJiee sie hj 


mj horse, 
my horses, 
iny mare, 
my mares, 
that mau’s horBc. 
these women’s horses, 
this man is good, 
this woman is good, 
these men are good, 
these women are good. 
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Sing. Pi* 


— ^ ^ 


Masc. 


Fern. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

^lo 

goad. 

si 



bar 

great. 

hari 

bar 

Bari, 

aisak 

bad. 

atsahi 

aisak 

atiahi. 

zhigti 

long. 




Jchutu 

short. 




chiin 

SBiail. 




zliam 

old. 

zJidri. 



mio 

iny. 

meit 

mS 

fnb. 

tM 

tay. 

theil 

the 

tIiM. 

a fib 

our. 




iS\i 

your. 




asb 

oi that man. 

dseiu 

ase 

dsb. 

siib 

white. 




hbnii 

black. 




lolu 

red. 




hum tint 

yellow. 




biitu 

all. 


huti. 


mishtu 

good 

miskii 

miskta 

mishti. 

tushar 

much, many. 




mutt 

other. 




heng 

both. 




ibm 

own. 






numerals. 



1 qIc* 


12 Lg%. 

80 

chill. 

2 du. 


13 ckbi. 

40 

do bik. 

8 che. 


14 chodei. 

50 

do bill ga deii. 

4 char. 


15 ^ramilei. 

60 

clio Lih, 

5 j^unsh^ 


16 shorn. 

70 

cho bill ga deiL 

6 ska. 


17 saiai. 

80 

char bill. 

7 sat. 


18 askidi. 

90 

char lih g a deii. 

8 aslit. 


19 hunyik. 

100 

shalm 

9 nau. 


20 lih. 

200 

du shal. 

1 0 deii. 


21 Ith ga eh. 

300 

che shal. 

11 alcdi. 


22 Lih ga d% etc. 

1000 

sds. 

SfoTE. — ■ After thirty, the enumeration is by scores, e. 

g., 70 is » 

three twenties and 


Pronouns. 

Isif i^etBon — 



Sing. 

Plur. 


M. and F. 

31. and F, 

Nom. and Acc. 

f?iO 

be. 

Agent. 

met 

asetzh. 

Genitiye. 

mib 

asb. 

Dative. 

mote 

asonte. 
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2nd person — 

Sing. Vhiv. 

M. and F. M. ii\ 


INom. 

tu 


im 

/ w.. 

Agent. 

tliO 


tseizh 

Si' 

Genitive. 



tSil 

tsdno. 

Pative. 

iate 


t^iunir 


Zrd j^erson — ' 







Sing. 

Pliir, 



M. 

F- 

IL and F. 


USTom. 

zho 

zhn 

z/m. 


Agent- 

zliesi 

zJieao 

zhvnijk^ 


Genitive . 

zJteso 


zJionco^ 


Dative- 

zliesit 


zhiuiiic. 




Fern. Sing. 

Plur. hi. 

i’Inr. P* 

anu tWs. 


ani 

ani 

7h //. 

a that. 


a 



^ara yonder. 


%>araL 


a yd . 

&7io who (relative). 




lioi who ? 


hdl 

hTji 

ko VV« 

ssliog what ? 





hoi some, any. 

hoi 

hdl 

kujdA\ 


Verbs- 
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Auxiliary Verb. 


1 . 

2 . 

8 . 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Sing. 



M. 

F. 

mo 

hos 

Ites 

tu 

JlO 

hS 

zlio 

ho 

hi 


Sing. 

M. p. 


asulus asilis 

usulo a^ile 

asul asil 


PuEaKNT — I am. 


tso 

sshe 

Pabt — 1 WAS. 

l^lur. 

M. ainl p. 
asih's^ 

aslL 


Sing. 

1 . as^im 

2. as~e 

3. a$ 


PUTUEE I small JJK, 

Plur. 


K'egative Verb- 


I am Hot. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

!• nlsh-is 

2. nlsh-e 

nlsli^is. 

3. nlsh 

fiish'-it, 

nish. 


Plur. 


AI. 


lids 

h ilSm 

hdnt 

fidnt ^ 

hd 

hi\ 


1 

2 , 

3. 
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Finite Verb, 

iMrERATlVr. 


Tile 2iid singular imperative is the root of the verb : e, holi, Mm^ eat h/eal : iC 

I'lh, drink water. The 2iLd person plural is formed by adding d to the root j e. y., roi jTa, drink 


water ; hhalid^ get out. 

Sing. 


FvTJinB 


I SHALL ‘^PEAK. 

Pilir. 

hese rdz-on^ 
rdz-at» 
z^tcse rdz'iu. 

Past — I ran. 

Plur. 

thhis. 
tsV'ii tJil-ii, 
zJieuyh tki-e. 

XoTE. — The past tense or a transitive verb may be use I either with the nominative or agent ease 
01 the subject, and in either ease agrees with it in person. The forms given for the pronouns of ilie 
1st and 2nd persons X)lural, are apparently variants from those given above. 

Past — I came. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


1. 

2 , 


Pilose raz-ini 
tuse rdz-e 
zliiise rdz-e 


Sing. 

met tltds 
tho thd 
zliesel iJtfm 


Sing. 



Plur. 

1. mo dl-us 



he dl^is. 

2. ill dho 



tso dl it. 

3. zIlo dl 



che dl-e. 



Past — I 

WENT. 

Sing. 



Plur. 

1. mo (jds 



he re-as. 

2, til gd 



tso f/c-T. 

3. zlio gau 



zhe ge» 



PilESEST 

Tense. 

present tense 

is formed by adding the present te,*se of the auxiliary 



PUESEXT 1 AM DOING. 

Sing. 



Piur. 

1. mose till in hos 


hese fhtoi hds^ 

2, tuse the ho 


tsdse th'dl ltd fit n 

3. sliuse tilt 

l ho 


zhese thein hd. 



List of Verbs. 

Root, 

ileaiiing. 

Infinitive. 

Pres. Part. 3rd Sing, Past. 

the 

do, make 

tliidn 

tlieiliU ilidu 

eh 

come 

dn 

eihii dl ^ 

hall 

go 

hojhdll 

hojhu g'ni 

hlid 

eat 

hhuii 

hhdhU lihtdii 

soh 

sleep 

son 

seiJtu sufiu 

ielh 

sit 

hedn 

heJiH hektu 


tllTi 


3rd Sir 

flB. 

et, 

6 ozJi. 

hJia. 

sei. 


Flit. 
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Eooti. 

Meaning, 

Infinitive, Pres. Part, llvd 8ing. Pasi, 

!5i-(l Slug. Eut. 

pih 

drink 

pidn 

pihu 

piau 

pie» 

icali 

fall 

tvaliun 

trul ilul 

•wahiu 

walf*L 

choh boh 

get up 

chdibdn 

i'hvkhnhil 

Chakhil U 

ckTfkubei* 

hei 

become 

beiho}} 

bcihii 

dilii 

dtUu 

shild 

be ill 

slnluoi 

shild hu 

shial 

slidfh 


be hungry 

U7i::dirdn 

KHzaithd 

(Uigaf.L 


7jas 

go on 





him Ibh 

get up 





de 

give 


(h'ihS 

dim 

c/ef. 

A question is s 

‘gaified by adding dd to the vxTb, 

0 (J. -- 



hi an ho7idd ? 

... Art thou here? 



iso meki Imit dd ? 

Arc you just here ! 




The 1st person plural is not used for the 1st p.erson s’ngular, us in Unitl, nor ig the 2nd person 
phiral used for the 2ad person singular as in EngLsiu 


The present tense of the auxiliary verb has different fonus for the and feminine, e. 

ho, he is ; she is. 


ExAMrLKK. 


tho gosli hon M ? 

€io riom zlwg ho ? ... 
'Jiuo no'in Go far ho 
gao pashUs hiis 
met done pashas hus 
met voi ijid hus 
iho tcA pie ho 
aset Icrum iliau 
isel donu pashau 
as el gdo pash an 
csei ddiie pashau 
a$ei gdive pash a^(> 


Where is thy house ? 
What ig thy name ? 

My iiam.e is Ualnr* 

I have soon the luov, 

1 luive seen tin; bulhK’lvg. 
I have drunk water. 
Thou hast drunk water. 
He did tlie work. 

He saw tlio bulha^k. 

He saw the cow. 

He saw the bullock »♦ 
lie saw the cows- 


AdTorbs. 


che 

now. 

karega 

at some time, any time. 

iie 

not. 

ha7'e 

when ? 

hje 

why ? 

kaddt 

how ? 

art at 

thus. 

addt 

so. 

an 

here. 

sad 

there. 

Icon 

where ? 

led nit 

whither ? 

Wn 0 

whence ? 

pardda 

yonder. 

azha 

above. 


hharte 

bedow. 

ddrd 

outside. 

azhd 

insulo. 

Idlco 

({uickly. 

chhvt chliut 

slowly. 

iimo 

lutlier. 

dnmri 

tluthcr. 

dnid 

Inuiee. 

m 

thence. 

dsli 

to-day. 

Idsht 

to-morrow. 

hildh 

ycHtenlay. 

Ids 

in the (‘vening. 

eh id 

the day after to-morrow. 
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Postpositions. 


0 of, 

, sign of genitive. 


el, si 

by, s’gn of agent ^ 

iey iti ui to, 

sign of dative. 


hhaire 

u.idcr. 

izli 

to, at, on, in. 


muz ha 

between. 

0 , lo 

from. 


muthb 

before. 

el 

near. 



f behind. 

sea 

along with. 


pdibii 

\ a*ier. 



Conjunctions. 


Ge, ga, ha 

and. 


Amina 

but. 

Bara 

then, again. 


Si hi 

because, that. 


TLe Parable of the Prodigal Son in tbe Gnrezi Dialect. 

Eh musliat du Idl asiL Si duo sho chunei ihdlit razkaUj ^Bdh^ 

A man-to two sons were. TLese two from by-ibe-youi^g to-ia*Aer said, * Father^ 

zhaho mo-te hissa elk^ delC Bara sesi zlmb iuttih huge dau, 

from-the-goods me-to the-share wiil-conie, give.’ Then to-tLem goods all having* divided he gave. 

Barah zhlh dezo chnno ^uclfse Lutu jama-ihe, dur mulk-at safar than; 

Then soiL':e days aher, the-joung soa-by all baving-eodeuted, a-distant country-to journey was-made ; 
sad tomu ardmii hutu zhab Udrich ihdu^ Zlie set zitu zhab butu MdricJt 

theu liis-own pleasure-to all goods spent were-done. WbenL by-him that wealth all spent 

thdu, zliu-mvlk'azh bar drag Jmn^hilu* Zhu manuzh lio mtial, Zho gau zJto 

was-made, that oomitry-iii great famine happened. That man became hungry. He went that 
muUc-b ekel nbkar lelitu* Zhesi chheuyau tome chlecldrij sordt rdchh, ^ Zhuse 

oountry-oE to-a-man servant sat. By -him he-was-sent his-own field-inio to-pigs herding. * What 

sbrse hhdkh dileh ahont hkum ihei-asiil* Bara zbes hbon ne dm asiL Bara zhesit 

pigs eat husks my-own eating I-sbaT-make.’ Then they eating not giving were. Then to-him 

filcruzh dlf zhes razhau, * Mib bah-kooh tushdr ndhar-oni tikih tushdr fit. Mo nirbnu 
iu-thought came, by-him said, ‘ My fatler-with many servants-to food much is. I hungry 

mhijim-hbs. 3Io chokuhbi term, bdb-tl hozhim^ zhesit f)dse razim, Fo bab, met Khuddt 

am-dying. I standing up own father-to will-go, to-him I will-say, ** O father, by-me God 

ge iu muthb guitoi thas. Mo zhbs't laiak nusb^is, zhes rdzin-hil th3 ^uck AS. Mo 

and thee be. ore sin has-been-done. I to-this fit am-not, they wiil-say thy son it-is. Me 

nbkari-hdwu hdliJ* ’ Bara chbhuAibi iotnu mallei dlu, Zhese dur pdsht 
own servanfe-iike consider.” ’ Then standing-up own father-to he-came. Ey-him far having-seen 
mcilus darbah He Ibsi-de macki ihau. Ho pmjk-se malit 

his-father running having-made having-given embrace kissing was-made. And by-son to-father 
razliauy * Vo lab, met Khudcl ge iit mutho" gunct thds. Mo zhesit laiah nnsh-is^ zhes 

was-said, " O father, by-me God and thee before sin done. I to-this fit am-not, they 

fdzin-hil tlib jjucli huj Aiuina wtdlei ibm mbkarb-rdri razhav^ ^ Lviizlio sie dhilahhol 

will-say thy son it-is.’ But by-lather own servants -towards was-said, ‘ OF-all good clothes 

hhalidj zhtsit bimyea ; zhese lidtizh vazld viyd, zhese ^eont pdezdr bunybyd; lata bes hhbn, 

get-out, to-him put-on ; his hand-on ring put-on, his feet-to shoes put-on ; then we let-eat, 

hliusJd Bib'}; si-ki zho mib piicli mu asul^ bara zhinila* Up bdu asid, lara hdi 

pleasure let-make ; for this my son dead was, again he-lives ; lost been was, again to-hand 
gL’ Zke IHush hU\ 

has-come.’ They happy became. 

Che zhesb hat fucTi cJiliechh asul, Zho gozli-el eh naiion hdshbn hru pdrui. Ho 

Now his great son in-field was. He house-near coming dancing smging noise heard. And 

Seset eh nohardoit hbthe hhozhtn tliau^ ^ Nu zltbg huV Zh^i zhesit razliau^^Thb zha 

by-him a servant-to calling question made, ‘ This what is ? ’ By-him to-him said, ‘ Thy brother 
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aL TM label Muslt than hu, stln tlS sha s:ho7iu ladu hi, jp«ra sesit malal 

came Thy father-by pleasure made is, because thy brother living got is, *1 hen to-him anger 

Ulu. ‘Mo azU ne huzhimJ ZUeeUdr w«Z dard dl, zliesii maddr tliau, 
becamk ‘I inside not will-go.’ For-this-cuxise father oxiisde caire, io4iini cntieaiy made, 
Zhesi* jhawdb mdlit razhan, ^ CliaU, mdse ani harzhmt thct WJmat iMs, met 

By-him answer to-father said, ^Listen, by-me these years-to thy service made, by-me 

harege tlid razlidn-it hadal Ti'e tMs, amma tlio zat mo-'te cud clihdl dd^ 

at-aiiy-time thy saying-to contrary not done, but by-thee at-any-tinie ire4o goat, kid not given, 

slki mo-se tome shuld-sei hhush tliim} amma Mr e din lu imxi iUimch, tU zhah 
that I own friends-with pleasure shall-make ; but when com<? is this thy son, thy goods 
JcamTierd-sei Myau hu, tJid zhesi-hm^ bd.rt MnsM ihd hu,^ Mdl'tcs zhnsd 7*azha% ^ Vo 

harlots-with eaten is, by4hee for-him great pleasure made is/ By^fnther to-hiin said, ‘ 0 

2Moh mo-sel IidnOy mid hutu zhab tJid }td* Zdzini asuly asimt hrusliz ilmiy 

son, thou always with-me art, my all goods thine is. Proper it-was, for-us pleasure making, 

siki emu ihd zlid mu asul, zhuuu bid ; lip bil asulf hard hdt dlu, 

for this thy brother dead was, living became ; lost became was, again to-liand came.’ 


NOTES ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF CUERENCY IN THE FAB EAST, 

BY B. 0. TEMPLKI 

OincuMSTAiTCES have obliged me to interrupt for a time the elaborate and dciailed remarks 
I have been making for the last year or so on the Currency and Coinage of the Burmese, 
but the subject is so difiScuIt to follow in detail that I am rather glad of the opporiunity given 
me by an enforced cessation of my labours to take a short review of at least the most 
important part of it, and to try and see where my enquiries arc taking us. Hence this 
article, which I hope will serve to render clear to those, who do ino the honour to follow my 
more elaborate pages, the mass of somewhat confusing tables and facte 1 liavo been obliged 
to gather together in one view* 

In my ‘^Currency and Coinage among the Burmese’’ I have endeavoured to collect 
together all the available information on the subject from the very commencement, and have 
consequently found myself involved in a dissertation on the entire question of all the primitive 
and early forms of currency that exist, or have existed, in the world ; b(‘causc‘, when one begins 
to study any given form of civilization in the East, one is sure to find all the details of the 
whole scale. thereof co-existent there at any given period. It was thus that I found myself 
obliged to consider the rise of currency and coinage step by siep from bartei* pure and simple 
by examples culled from the Far East; to trace the rise, of the conception ofsiandards of weight 
as applied to metals used for money, e., Troy weight, from rude measures of capacity, by 
examples similarly culled ; to show how and why, not only tlio conceptions, but the very termin- 
ology of Troy weight, currency and coinage are inextricably mixed up in the Oriental mind ; 
to state in detail the great array of articles that have been used in the Fax' East as currency, 
which are not bullion, and to explain their use ; to point out how the cuiTCnoy of the cubic 
contents of non-bullion money, measured by size, preceded and steadily led to the currency of 
the cubic contents of bullion money, measured by weight. 

I found it necessary to show directly from data still procurable in the East, that the idea 
of currency arose before those of Troy w* eight and coined money, and io explain how it arose ? 
also to show how the terminology devised for conventional cubic measures of articlcB com- 
monly required was transferred to the weights of the metals for w'hich they could bo bartered, 
and thus to the currency : and further to show why, to the vast majority of the Oriental world, 

Biil)slaiice of this Article was giv^ in a lecture before East India Association on Fobrnary 24, 1899, and 
wMsub^uButly published in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for April, 1899, aiad in the JomiaZ of the Association 
You XxX*, 1^0. 16. 
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currency means tlie conventional weights o£ the exchange metals, and coins have no com- 
mercial meaning at all, except in their relation to the w’eights of the pieces of metal of which 
they are composed. 

For the present purpose I have to insist on this last point. It is quite impossihle to 
separate the terms for currency and Troy wei^t in the Far East, and the history 
of the development of the one is the same thing as the history of the development 
of the other. The most practical and the clearest way to treat the question is as 
one of the history of Troy weight. 

I mnsfc resist the temptation of examining now the interesting and exceedingly picturesque 
details of the points I have thns very briefly referred to, and mnst pass on quietly to that 
part of the subject which it is my immediate object now to discuss — the development of 
the forms of currency in the Far East existing at the present day, and hearing an 
established relation to coined money or to bullion. It is the most difficult, and in an 
academical sense the least interesting, but I hope that it will be conceded that it is by far the 
most important part of my general subject. 

To make myself quite clear in the remarks that follow, I wish to explain that by 
Troy weight I mean the conventional standard weights of the exchange metals, i, of bollion- 
Hy currency I mean what our foi-efathers used to call Imaginary or Ideal Money, i. e., money 
of account or exchange — the means by which the commercial world is able to balance its 
books. By money, as diflering from currency, I mean what was of old called Eeai Money, 
coins or tokens of credit convertible into property. With these remarks I will now attack our 
present problems, remarking merely further that the argument has to be so close, and the sub- 
ject is so diffi-cult, that they will demand the reader’s close attention. 

I must begin by stating that all the existing Troy weights and currencies in India 
and the Far East are based on one, and sometimes on both, of two seeds, which are 
known to Europeans as the seeds of the Abrus preeatorius and the Adenanthera pavonina. 
I must ask that these two names be borne in mind, and I will call them in my arguments the 
abrus and the adenanthera. The ahrzis is a lovely little creeper yielding a small bright red 
seed with a black spot on it. The adenanthera is a great deciduous pod-bearing tree, having a 
bright red seed. Conventionally the adenanthera seed is double of the abrus seed. 
Now, as wull be presently seen, our subject literally bristles with every kind of difficulty, and 
here, at the very beginning, is the first. The weights represented by the two seeds have every- 
where and at all times been mixed up. The terms for the abrus and its conventional repre- 
sentatives have been applied to the adenanthera, and vke rersd^ both by native w^riters and 
European translators and reporters. As a result of the same kind of confusion of mind, whole 
systems of currency have been borrowed from outside by half-civilized and ill-informed rulers 
and Governments, and brought arbitrarily into existence, starting on the wrong foot, as it 
were. The unlimited muddle thus arising may be easily imagined, and so, too, may the amount 
of investigation necessary to unravel the resultant tangle. "With this preliminary information 
as to the fundamental basis thereof, let us proceed to inquire into the Indian Troy weight 
system, because I hope to show’' that the whole currency of the Far East is based on it, 
or is at least directly connected with it. 

Based on the conventional ahms seed, there were in ancient, or at any rate in old, i, e., 
in undiluted Hindu, India, two concurrent Troy scales, which, for the present purpose, 1 will 
call the literary and the popular scales. For the present purpose also, and for the sake of 
clearness, I will call the abrus seed of convention in the liteiaiy scale by one of its many ancient 
names, raUlhd, and in the popular scale by one of its many modern names, rati. 

In the Indian Troy scales, then, the lower denominations represented in each case the abrus 
seed, but the upper denominations differed greatly; u e., in the literary scale there were 
320 raktikAs to the pala, and in the popular scale were 96 ratis to the tdia. These facts 
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are presented in the old books, and in innumerable reports of local and general scales spread 
over many centuries, in a most bewildering* maze of forms and details, but it may be taken fronj 
one who has studied them for years that they are essentially as above stated. 

I have differentiated the concurrent scales hy the titles of liteiary and popular, because 
the former is that which alone is to he f()n!\d in the classical books, and the latter is the scale 
which the Muhammadan conquerors found to be everywhere in nse on their irruptions 
in the eleventh and suhse(][uent centuries of the Ohristian Era* 1 hat tho two scales were 
actually concurrent for many centuries is shown hy the antiquity of some of the works in which 
the literary scale is quoted, by the fact that the details of the popular scale are traceable 
to the old Greek scales, at any rate clearly in part, and hy the quotations of both concuiTeatly 
for purely mathematical purposes by the author of the Lildvaii in the iwelft.h century. 

I must ask my readers for special attention to what I have just slated, the existence 
in India of two concurrent Troy scales — a literary one of 320 ralcJiJcdt^ to the palctf and 
a popular one of 1^6 raiis to the iold, I do so because it is on this cai’diiial fact that the com- 
ing aiguments are based. 

Now, as might be expected, it is the popular scale that the practical Muhammadan con- 
querors esught up, shifting and changing the details in substance and in name to suit their 
own preconceived ponderary notions, but adhering strictly to ils main features and essential 
points, and spreading it everywlieie, so far as tlieir influeiu‘e or authority oxiciuled. They 
never varied materially from the great fact of the scale, that 96 ratJs made a t6ia. 


So when the Europeans came — the Portuguese, the Dutch, the l^lngllnh, the Fi’cnch — 
that was the scale, which, with an endless variety of intermediate detail it is true, they found 
spread far and wide along the Indian coasts and ports : that was the scale iluy reported, more 
or less incorrectly and ignorantly in their various languages, in all its bewiklering nomencla- 
ture; that was the scale they eventually and in due course ill-treated with new names and 
small changes to an almost infinite extent. To attempt, as I ])ave done Vol. XXVII. 
p. 63 ff. and p. 85 ff., to dive into the jungle of Indo-European Troy weight is to plunge into 
a very thick tangle indeed. However, the result of any such attempt will, to my mind, show 
that, despite ill-treatment and misrepoi’ting, the scale has never altered maioalally, and is now, 
and substantially has alwa 3 's been, what it was originally — 90 ratCs to the iold» 

It is, indeed, this combined Grseco-Indo-Muhammadan scale, which has at last spread itself, 
under British guidance, all over modern India, becoming crystallized in one form of it, the 
North Indian, in the authorized general scale of the Imperial Government — in other forms of 
it in the authorized scales of the great Governments of Madras and Bombay. 

So far, then, we have arrived at one distinct notion, w , that it is the popular scale of 
96 rath to the told which hss settled itself down on India. What, then, has become of the old 
literary scale of 320 ralctilrds to the pala 'f Is it dead ? Not by any meaiis, as will be presently 
seen. In the first place, though South India is now given over to the popular scale, bo pro- 
nounced a stronghold of Hinduism is not likely to have lost all trace of the literary scale, and 
indeed it is there that the most interesting struggle between rough and ready Muhammadan 
innovation and dreamy Hindu conservatism is observable in the various existing native 
nomenclatures of the weight and coinag*e systems. 


But there IS a far stronger proof than this of the vitality of the literary scale. It does not 
require much imagination to suppose that the literary scale was not a literary invention, and 
i at it, or something very like it, must once have had a concrete existence. The proof of the 
correctness of such a supposition lies in the fact, that it is tbe literary, and not the 
sea e, whicli is found to have spread itself everywhere in the Par East. 

1 that the mere indication of the proof of this fact will require as close attention from 
e r er as the arguments 1 have already imposed. The subject is, indeed, M full of difficultie* 
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as a brash is of bristles. In the first place, in order to make clear the irdnctiTe argument 
I am bound now to follow, I have to take him over the Far East the wrong way round, histo- 
rically speaking, into Burma, Siam, and Shan-land, then into China, Cambodia, Annam, 
Tongking, and Cochin-China generally, and thence, through Malaj-land to the Far-Eastern 
International Commercial Community of the present day. 

The modem popular Burmese Troy weight system, in its existing forms, does not 
suggest anything Indian, and it is only by examination that its unquestionable identity with 
the Indian literary scale comes out. To begin with, all the terms are purely Burmese, and the 


scale runs thus : 

2 ywe 

Dugbam I. 

... make 1 ywejS or great y 


4 ywej! ... 

... make 1 pe 


2 pe 

... make 1 


2 mfl 

... make 1 mat 


4 mat (128 ywe) ... 

make 1 kyat or tickai 


5 kyat 

make 1 bol 


640 ywe 

320 ywej! 



Now, the yti-& is the abrus seed, and the yiveji, or great ywe, is the adenantliera seed, the 
latter, yon observe, being double of the former. But this does not help us, because, it will 
have been seen, 128 ywi make a hyctij 2 Md the represents neither the / oZa nor the 
However, there happens to he the further denomination, now practically obsolete, but 
constantly occurring in the older books, called the bdL Five hy&t made a Boi, and therefore 
640 ywe ran to a bol. Here the sweet confusion of the two standard seeds, already explained, 
comes into play, for the Burmese, in taking over the Indian literary scale bodily, as it can 
foe otherwise shown that they did, confused the actual and the conventional raktikd, and 
therefore all their Troy statements mnst be cut down by half, and thus 320 yive make a hot. 
In other words the hoi is the same thing as the paZa, as an upper Troy weight. There is 
no doubt whatever that this is so, and, moreover, it can he clearly shown that hcl is etymolo- 
gically the form that the Indian word pala would properly assume on being adopted into the 
Burmese language. 

So here we have the link we are seeking to show that the Indian literary scale of 
320 rahHMs to the ^ala spread over the Indian borders among the peoples further East possessed 
of the Indo-Chinese civilization. I ask this point, too, to be borne in mind, for it is another 
fundamental point in the argument. 

I now ask the reader to step over for a moment into Siam and Shan-land. Here we have 
as much confusion in terminology and presentment of fact as before, but, as the outcome of a 
very long inquiry, I am able to present a comparative table, on which I may fairly ask him 
to rely, of the Burmese and Siamese Troy weight systems, thus: 


Diagram II. 


4 ywej! 

5 pe 
2 mii 

4 mat 

5 kyat 


Burmese, 

, ... ... make 1 pe 

make I mu 

. make 1 mat 

, ... ... make 1 kyat 

make 1 b61 


5 hung 
2 pe 
2 fuang 
4 salting 
4 b^t 


&'tam6se- Cambodian, 

.. ... ... ... make 1 pe 

... make 1 Maiig 

... make 1 salting 

... make 1 b4t 

... ... ... make I tamltbag 


320 


320 


ITow, I wish to draw attention here to the following special points. Firstly, tiiongh the 
terminology and the stthdiyisions differ entirely, the fundamental fact remains, that the nppei' 
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and lower denominations of both scales are identical. Secondly, the Siamese scale is pracf 
eally identical with, the Burmese, becanse the Mnff is undoubtedly the adenanthera seed 
the ywiji has been seen to be, and hoth ai’e ecjually connected with the Indian lite ' 
scale. Thirdly, I haye called the Siamese scale the Siamese-Oambodian scale. I hare d ^ 
this, because, however little it may be the ease now, the old Cambodian scale was identiori 
with the Siamese, a fact which takes the wanderings of the Indian literary scale n h 
far East, Indeed, the reason why I said that I was taking the wrong way round historical!^ 
is, that, in my belief, the Indian literary scale of 320 raUiMs to the ^ala came into ”ndo^ 
China vid Malay-land, by way of Cambodia into Siam, and thence into Burma. 

I presume it is generally known, that the Siamese form part of the great Tai Race or 
the Burmese and through the Burmese we ourselves, call them, the Shans. The Shans* fund - 
mentally affihaied to the Chinese proper, and once a comparatively homogeneous people of some 
political importance, now consist of a great number of disunited, and in some instances isolated 
tribes spread over a wide region in the Further East. Eor the present purpose thev arl 
useful, as showing m their notions of currency the influences upon thorn, exercised by the mom 
compact nationalities which have dominated them. Their ideas of currency have been seversJlv 
coloured, according to situation, by the Burmese, Siamese, and Cambodians, in a way that it 

has been of gr^t interest to me to observe ; and perhaps the most interesting point of all is 

that whatever the influence has been, and however much the terms ihomselvos may vary the 
denominations nsed_ m each sphere of influence can all he stated in terms of eacli other 
for point, m comparison with what I may now call the Burmo-Siamo-Cambodian scale And 

must trust the dJulTnar T 

various placerfor vrriot tZTJT.I ' " they now represent in 

created ly the LTZ ttti 3 !“^ T'TT 

in the vernacular terms sometime°s in ti! t *™vellers, traders and natives, sometimes 

mixture of hoth. “ ^Wtional commercial terms, and sometimes in a 

Malayan scales, and tolrSgluTckarly^^^^^^^ 

6 y time the following general average table, 

Buoeam III. 

make 1 Icnpong- 

*•' mako 1 miiyani 

uaako 1 tilhil 

^ake 1 biOngkal 


5 kundarf 
^ kupoB^ 
4 mEyam 

4 mu.,. 


320 

iJToWjf tll6 IcwildO/ft is tlip 

conventional mltiU of the Indian literacy sSe"'' And^fl (^^^nanihem scod, u e,, the 

With th. aa.e.t of tho 

Becessity, for account purposes, for arriviua; at aroso at one© a 

, tor amvog ,t »»e ^ 
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able to reduce the conflicting and endlessly varying standards and systems that the traders and 
adventurers had to confront. The necessity was met, commercial fashion, eSectively and 
practically at a very early period in the history of the dealings, for we find the existing inter- 
national commercial weight system for the Par East partially in existence, in the notes of 
raders of the fifteenth century, and in full awing, substantially in the form in which we now 
have it, as early as the days of the first voyage to the East of the Dutch East India Company 
in 1595-97. Perhaps it is rather late in the day to do so, but still I think it necessary to point 
out even now, that this international system is neither in form nor in nomenclature 
Chinese, but entirely Malayan in origin, being, I believe, based on the Malayan nomen- 
clature of a commercial system of weights used in the Malayo-Chinese trade of the 
Middle Ages, found to be in existence by the Europeans on their arrival, and eventually 
modified hy them to suit their own requirements. 

The international commercial terms are nowadays also used to suit the exigencies of a 
popular general scale so different in pi-ineiple from that hitherto described, as I wdll presently 
explain, that I feel obliged to exhibit a longish table, which will very clearly bring out its 
Malayan origin. 

Dugeam YL 


Rise of IsteesatioiiAl Commeecial Teems. 


Old Malay Forms. 

Kundarl, kundari 
Kupong, kdpang 

mas ••• 

mil, tail 
Bdngkal 

Katt 

Pikul 


International Commercial Forms* 
Candareen* 

... Cobang, copaag, 

... Mace, mas. 

••• tE^ael, iiaJe* 

... Bancal, 

... Catty. 

... Picid, pecol. 


So far as it deals with matters Malayan, and distinctly in its origin, tlie inter national 
commercial scale, therefore, constitutes the latest development of the ancient India, 
scale of 320 raktikas to the pala. 


Now, while I was endeavouring to trace the history of the Troy weight ^stem of modern 
India, I had very little to say about the literary scale^ and had it not been for the excursions 
Eastwards we have just been making together, it might have been thought that it had died 
So also, in considering the Far Eastern systems, it might be thought that the Indian popular 
scale of 96 ratts to the told had failed to commend itself beyond the Indian horders. But all 
uch institutions die hard, and research will show that the literary scale of India has failed to 
kill its rival, the popular scale, in more than one most interesting instance. 

It is the Indian popular scale tkat kas found its way among tke wild trikes on tke 
Indian and Tibeto-Burman border — the Chins, the Lushais, the Nagas, the Singphos, the 
Kachins — and that, too, despite the eclecticism, with which these untrained populations have 
borrowed their fiscal terms from their neighbours on both sides the borders. Perhaps one of 
the most interesting instances existing of the evolution of ideas is to be found in the cumbrous 
and complicated attempts of the most civilized of these border peoples, the Manipuris, to 
engraft the ideas embodied in the Indian popular scale on to the terminology of their own 
previously acquired monetary scale — also by the way originally Indian. That scale had no 
reference to weight at all, but related to the counting of cowries when used as currency. 

This point has more than an academic interest, for it is on the basis of dividing the upper 
Troy denomination into 400 parts, as a survival of the method of counting cowries for 
currency, that the Indian popular scale has been carried into Nepal, and from Nepal, through, 
its trade with Tibet, far into all sorts of regions, East and North, in Central Asia. And not only 
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iliat, ft is this very relic of savagery, this memorial of early attempts to meet the necessities of 
primitive fiscal conditions, that lived on into the highly civilized gold coinage and currency of 
the great Emperor Ahbar, which was itself based on the Indian popular scale of 96 ram to the 
t$ld. 

But I have kept to the last the best instance of the ground covered by the Indian popular 
scale in about the least likely place, at first sight, for its occurrence — Ancient China. The 
case is here based on the badly presented and somewhat, I think, undeservedly discredited 
researches of my late friend, Terrien de Lacouperie. However, as ho has never touched upon 
the points I am now urging, it is I, and not he, that should be held responsible for what 
follows. 


Terrien de Lacouperie shows, in his cloudy pages, that up to the seventh century A. D. at 
any rate, and partially up to several centuries later, the old Chinese had a popular scale, which, 
though it can be compared with the Indian, is, like the Indian, not recognised in the classics. 
But because this scale contains terms still in use in a very different sense, I w’ish to mention 
that I am now speaking of Ancient China only. Thus : 


Diagram IV. 


Barh} Indim Popular Scale 
(Muhammadan JPorm). 

8 rats make 

4 m^slia ... ... ... make 

3 tank ... make 

96 


1 mSsha 
1 tMk 
1 tdU 


Ancient Chinese Popular Bcale^ 


6 cku 
2 liwil 
2 ohS ... 
2 lining 

48 


make 

make 

make 

make 


kW{l 

cliis 

lining 

kin 


Now, the chu is the conventional adenanthera seed, or, roughly, double the raii, 
and therefore the old hin must have represented the toM. I have already, a and perhaps 
erroneously,^ worked out the old Mn to be the Indo-Chinese ticlial, which belongs properly to 
the Indian literary scale.^ As a matter of practical fact, the lein was actually between the t6ld 
and the tickal; thus, taking common standards, the tM is 180 grains, the Un is 195 grains, and 
the tickal is 225 grains. However this may be, the great fact remains that the Ancient 
Chmese, even up to medieval times, had a popular Troy scale closely allied to the 
ndian and duectly comparable with it. It is easy to perceive that, since the Indian 

popu ar scale is partly due to Greek influence, this consideration opens up a long vista 
for speculation and inquiry. ^ o 

^^^ows that what I have thus described is not tlio case now, and 
that the Chmese have for centuries had a decimal scale. This scale seems to have arisen as 

established in China between the ninth 

momft imu!Lr. T- ‘ .* ™ thirteenth century, of para- 

th(^ r.n T ^Jiiversal use, and after centuries of confusing struggle, it suppressed 

the decimal dirisions of ^6 forward, as a supposition based on thoir terminology, that 

scale, because it is going to give trouble Chinese trade 

in the Philippines and^in the SilZS Cochin-China. It has fought hard 

It has made itself felt in the Mday Arewf ^ purpose. 

^ rchipelago and Peninsula, and has strongly affected 


* Atite, Tol. XXVn. p. 29 f. 
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Burma aud Siam. And the result has been that the comprehension of the existing Far Eastern 
scales is not quite so easy as it might appear from my former remarks. For I regret to say, that 
wherever one goes, one has to face the more or less plain existence of two concurrent scales : 
the local variety of the Indian literary, and the local conception of the Chinese decimal. The 
less plain the fact, the more puzzling the phenomena always are, and in any case it causes 
confusion where, indeed, very little is to be desired. Its troublesome presence exists, however, 
everywhere. In Siam it pleasantly makes the same term half of itself, according to the scale 
used : in Malay-land it has had the effect of making traders, skippers and travellers, having 
no doubt clear conceptions of their meaning in their own minds, bot not much vernacular 
knowledge, cheerfully adopt the terms of one scale while using the other : in Burma it has played 
a kind of practical joke and confused everyone, natives and foreigners. Thus, having carefully 
learnt that the equivalent of 16 annas makes a hjjat or rupee, and that 2 annas make a mu, one 
naturally expects that half a rupee, e., 8 annas, would equal 4 mtK But it does not: it 
equals o. So also 10 annas equal 6 and not 5 raf^. The little difficulty thus created with 
12 annas, which should properly equal 0 got over by calling them 3 mat or quarters, which 

is correct. Now, all this is not playing the fool on the part of a whole nation. It merely 
means first, that the Burmese populace has adapted its Troy scale to the Biitish-Indian coinage 
now current, and next, not being brilliantly endowed with mathematical skill, that it has mixed 
up the scale borrowed from India with that borrowed from China. In the former 8 wi/qand in 
the latter 10 mu, made a Thus, in order to face new conditions, the Burmaus went straight 

over from the Indian literary to the Indian popular scale, while adhering to the terminology 
adopted for the former. In like fashion also, in his gold coinage, the late King, llindon ilin, 
of Burma, adopted the British-Indian standards, while adhering to the partial decimal system 
adapted from China. These were both practical measures easily taken, but they caused myself 
at any rate, a vast deal of inquiry. 

The last matter connected with onr subject to be seriously affected by Chinese influence 
was the Far Eastern international commercial scale. This, as I have already said, was in 
origin Malay, and in the earliest instances in .which it comes to light, it is purely Malay in 
form, too. It is, however, almost as early found current in Chinese form ; then the two forms 
are found for centuries concurrent, till at last the Chinese form has conquered. Where the 
two forms differ and agree can be seen thus : 

Dixoeam V. 


IXTEEXATIONAL COMMERCIAL SCALE. 


Old Malay Form. 

5 caudareens ... majke 1 mace 

16 mace make 1 tael 

20 tael make 1 catty (1600) 

100 catties ... make 1 picul 


Chinese Decimal Form, 

10 candareens... make 1 mace 
10 mace... ... make 1 tael 

16 tael ... ... make 1 catty (1600) 

lOO catties ... make 1 picul 


Thus it Tsras that the old merchants met the varying conditions they found around them in 
their own rough-and-ready, hut most effective, fashion. But the scale shows a further interest 
ing fact. They found that the tael was not only the upper Troy weight, but also roughly the 
ounce avoirdupois, as they used to call it : so they boldly made 16 tael go to the catty, or pound 
avoirdupois, and 100 catties go to the picul, i. e., the hundredweight or quintal. And thns did 
they arrive at what they wanted to get at — a standard weight system of reference for the Far 
East practically on all fours with their own familiar standards of the West. 

I have now performed the main task before me in this article, and to meet criticism that 
while my title promises a talk about currency I have written about Troy weight, I must repeat 
that emphatically the Far Eastern peoples have never separated either the ideas or 
the denominations of Troy weight and money of aocount, i. e., of currency. They 
have gone, indeed, much further, for every such coinage as they have produced has merely been 
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an effort to give practical effect to the conventional denominations of tlioir Troy weight and 
currency, and thus have all the three subjects of Troy weight, currency and. coinage, 
been always quite inextricably mixed up. It is much the same in India, and the further 
one takes the inquiry back, the more do the terms for Troy weight and currency and coinage 
become synonymous, and at no time, even up to the present day, Iiavo they become completely 
separated. So much is this the case, that in tracing out olso%vhcre, ante, V*ol. XXVIL pp. 63 ff. 
and 85 ff„ the history of the Indian terms for bullion weights, I had to includo those for 
money. The only difference between the two sets of scales lies in tliis, that where money ia 
mentioned, the question of alloy influences the rates at which one denomination is compared 
with another. To give a concrete example. In South India the number oifanmns to a pagoda 
is a conventional proportion in a statement of Troy weights, but the nnmbex’ of fanams to a 
pagoda will vary according to the alloy in any particular sort offancwi or pagoda in a statement 
of current money. 


There is only one more point that I will briefly touch upon. At iirst, among scmi-civilized 
or early civilized nations, we find that exchange was manipulated merely that profit might be 
made by the Courts and the officials out of the peoples they always miHgoverned. It begins 
with a system of out-going and in-coming measures. The profit was the dilTcrcnco between 
the size of the measures employed for weighing in and weighing out the same goods. It is a 
most interesting and instructive study to watch the effects of this. Whei^e there was 
political power the difference was as great as oppression dare go. Where there ^y^l& no political 
power the difference was fair enough, and was what we should now call cover,” just 
sufficient to compensate for risk, maintenance, incidental expenses and charges. 


Exchange is next seen in the buying of the medium of one place with the medium of 
another, the profit or loss in the transaction axusing solely out of the diifcroncc in iho quality of 
the metal itself, nearly always silver, and the quantity temporarily present in iho two places 
with reference to the quantity of purchasable merchandize. This class of exchange involved 
the risk and expense of transporting bullion from place to place. Goxnm uni cations, both in 
frequency and safety, had to be vastly impi'oved before exchange by moans of documents repre- 
senting the medium, such as Hills of Exchange as we now have them, to say nothing of tele- 
graphic transfers, could be brought into play. 


Well, at first the general scales we have been carefully examining wore kept alive so long, 
so persistently, and so widely by the Courts and the officials for their purposes, and the 
enormous mass of local variations thereon were created by the merchants and producers for 
i eir purposes: by the foi^mer for^profits out of general, and by the lattox’ for profits oat of local, 
exc ange, as they understood it. Then when the Europeans came in and ci'eated tlio internal 
commercial scale, the trading capital, indeed, was, as now, found in Europe, but the merchant 
a ven urers, as t ey were then called, had no control over exchange whatever; and their object 
accor mg y was o ascertain firstly, the most stable medium of exchange, and secondly, a com- 
mon measure or it. The medium was, as all the world knows, silvei’, and the common measure 
the international commercial scale already explained. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PEOPEE NAMES IN THE THANA BISTEIOa 

TO THE EBITOR OP THE “ IXBIAN ANTiqUABT.” 

T ^ the pages of YoL XI] 

of :th^ Journal, avolume I had not seen befor< 
I read on p. 259 with no little interest the f oHov 
S’- heading The Agii) 

mbs and other castes at Wasai (Basseii 
and adjommg places, who, it is said, are native 


convei’ted to Christianity, and some of whom 
have even the same surnames as Konkanastlia 
Brahmans, are named and married by the PMre. 
There is nothing peculiar about this. But many 
of them have names given them from the days on 
which they are born. The name Somd, for 
instance, is given to one born on a Monday,” 
etc., efec. 
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If I miderstaiicl the above rightly, the inference 
to be drawn is that the Igris, etc., are natives 
converted to Christianity, and that they are named 
by the Padre, who gives them names from the 
days on which they are born. That the Agris, etc , 
are natives converted to Christianity is true, as 
also it is true that they are named by the Padre, 
but that he (the Padre) gives them names from 
the days on which they arc born is not true. 
The Padre invariably names them after the Saints : 
such as Andrew, Bernard, etc., etc. The names 
after the days, Soma, Mangalya, Biidhya, etc., j 
are, what we might call, household names, that > 


is, those given them either by their parents ijy 
friends ami relations, Just as we find Bob, Dieh, 
flack, etco, among the English names. These 
converts to Christianity are most of them, if 
not all, illiterate pieraons, and when asked their 
names they naturally mention those by which 
they are popularly addressed. It must lie 
stated here that all Agris, Eulis, Maiis, etc , are 
not converts to Christianity : many (perhaps the 
majority) are Hindds, 

Yours truly, 

C-EO F. DTe^ha. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SUPEB3TITIOXS A^IONG niNDUS 
IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

1. When it is “ raining eats and dogs,*' an 
Tinele should not go out with his nephew for a 
walk, or on any business, as it is believed that 
lightning will fall upon them, or they will fail 
victims to some other similar calamity. 

2. When a lamp is put out by a pn:fi^ of wind, 
or accidentally by breath, people t^when they have 
no tinder-sticks, fire and the like) very often 
go to their neighbours for a fresh light, who, un- 
fortunately, disappoint them very often (even 
though they be of the closest relationship), saying, 

I dare not do so, my friend, for it will either 
decrease my capital or biing ruin upon my 
family,’’ 

3. The Hindus never allow anybody to pluck 
the leaves of a plant or tree after dusk, and, if 
asked the reason, they reply: — 

“ Oh ! dear Sirs, we disturb the trees from sun- 
rise to sunset and give them no rest the whole 
day. But now is the time for them to take 
repose, for we always ask for a satisfactory reason 
when we are compelled to serve our masters 
day and night ; but they are dumb and conse- 
quently can neither speak nor complain.” 

4. Occasionally it happens to a person while 
kneading fionr with great force, that the dough 
lifts up the vessel with it. This creates a great 
Joy in Mm, for it is the sign of a new visitor 
to Ms house. 

5. Whenever a person runs short of salt, he 
goes to get a little from one of Ms caste-people. 
But if he takes it in the palm of the hand, a 
bitter enmity will exist between him and his 

1 The Hindu term for AzadiracMa Indica, and all the 
species of Azadimchta and Jfetia, 


[ friend, as long as they live in tMs land 'jf 
j andsoiTows. 

^ t). A female, when pregnant, should not gu 

near a bier to mourn for a relative, as she does 
always otherwise; because the slightest touch 
of the deceased would melt and bring the womb 
out. Likewise, a man, who lends a helping hand 
in lifting the corpse, will lose Ms wife’s progeny, 

7. The whole family invoke God to prevent a 
child’s birth during Sundays and Tuesdays at 
new and full moons. If a child he ]}orn cai such 
occasions, it will grow up with a character of the 
worst type. 

8. To avoid a dead loss, at the time of har- 
vest, the husbandmen, for the abatement rjf a 
strong gale, paint their right buttock with black 
pigment and the left any other colour ; and stand 
in the direction of the wind. Similarly, the 
injuries wMch crops suffer from excess of rainfall 
or hail-storm, are prevented by an individual 
who is one of twins going through the same 
operation. 

9. Frequently, robbers of the blackest dye, 
who have planned to attack a rich man’s house in 
the dead of night, if they catch sight of a 

I serpent on the way, interpret the sight as an 
omen to retrace their steps, 

10. Low caste people, in times of drought, im- 
plore the deity for an abundant fall of rain by 
catching a frog and tying it to a rod covered with 
green leaves and branches of the tree, and 
take it from door to door singing 

** Send soonj O frog : the Jewel of water ! 

And ripen the wheat and in the field,” 

M. N, Yeneetswami. 

5^ A kind of millet used as an article of food, ebiefiy 
by Miilirs, Gosds, Cbamars, etc. 
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NOTES ON MARATHI MABBIAG-ES* 

Aftee tlae hunkutild ov betrothal both parties 
cause some turmeric and about five sers^ weight 
of wheat to be ground and boiled together into 
balls or cakes for distribution to the women at 
the lidldd ceremony. This takes place after both 
parties have given, by separate processions of 
drums, etc., an invitation to the marriage to their 
own tutelary gods and to Ganapati. It consists 
merely in applying a day or two before the 
marriage a little mashed turmeric to the body of 
the bride when bathing, and then taking the 
kdldd or turmeric powder used on her to the 
bridegroom, and doing the same to him. 

The auspicious day for the marriage is fixed 
by the j6sM or astrologer. The hour is very 
often that of the evening twilight. On the 
appointed day, at a sufficient time before the 
particular moment for the marriage, the bride- 
groom is made to sit on a wooden dais covered 
by a piece of red broad cloth ornamented with 
figures, and a border work of unhiisked wheat 
and rice. A laundress, especially the one work- 
ing for the family, is here told to dix) an arrow 
I? an old Kshatriya custom], or a pointed stick 
into common (or scented) oil of sesamtim, and to 
let fall a few drops from it upon the ornament 
known as the lashing, made for the occasion and 
placed on the bridegroom’s head.^ 

The late B. Y. Shastei in P. N, and Q. 1883. 


appeeciation op good rustic art. 

In some districts there is a quaint custom. 
When a carpenter has made a particularly g-ood 
ehaiihai (door or window frame) he takes it to 
the house into which it is to be built, and spread- 
ing a sheet on the ground, he lays his work down 
and seats himself alongside to receive the con- 
gratulations of his townsfolk. These take a 
practical form and kauris (shell-money), joais 
(coppers), and cMiti clidndni (silver), rain on the 
sheet. There is a tradition that on one occasion 
as much as a hundred rupees testified to the skill 
of the carver. This custom is unknown in the 
large cities.® 

J. L. KiBLmor in P. JY. and Q. 1883. 

^ L^BB Moohefjee^s Magazine, November, 1872 
Orient, July, 1883. — Ed.] 

« [Bee Journal, Society o£ Arts, 1883, p. 379. -- En.l 
[See Jowmal, Society <5f Arts, 1883, p. 738. — Ed.] 


SOME HINDU !5UlbDING CUSTOMS. 

Orthodox Jlindihs Hjicrificij a goat at the begin, 
ning of a house, and eiaiioH, tiio elephant-head- 
ed god wh(^ prcHides at aJI iH^gmnmgs, and whose 
quaint figure finds a phuie ovt^r most Hindfi door- 
ways, is worshippod. ilis sign heads every haul 
(tradoHiuan’s) aceouni-book, and is the ubi. 
quitous (»r rrusw fylfot of oxtr heraldry. 

Some i^artii from ihv parontal homestead is often 
interred witli the lunv fouuda,tions, orplaced in the 
Xmt of ilu^ saered i)lant (aegmnm basilicm)J^ 
J. Tj. Kiplixo in l\ K and Q, 1883. 

BUDDHIST KTINS AT SAliiON. 

Sairon is situaical in TuiiHil Lalitpur, about 
15 miles to the N -W. of tlu' subdivision and 
sumo 10 miles to the wxsst of ihe road going from 
Ijalitp-ar to JIiaiiBL To ilu* mni of the village 
there is a roiik oa wliiidi now stands a Jaiu 
waad/r, apx)a.re!Uily {il>oulUI()(l or 400 years old. It 
was built on the ruins of a Biuidlxist Mound 
I infer tliis from idle numerous images ofBuddha 
in diffiirent. positions. 1 should say that there 
are mor<; than a, thousa.nd iiuagi^H there, all lying 
round tlu‘ mandh, Home of tla^ hirgor ones are 
k(q)t in ihe mMntlh' etmipound. In the oom- 
l>ound there is alsiiastone pilla.r measuring aboixt 
5' X 4' X 3'^ on which an* insmubed some 00 lines 
in Sanskrit or some other languatgc ; the dates 
on it are TI-O, llfiO, and 1370 or so in the Vik- 
rama Saiiivat, I tliink the xiillar thei*efore to be 
about (JOO yea.r8 old, but as I gav<5 luy notes about 
It to a friend at Ltickuow I cannot now give fur- 
tlier details. JNear tlu^ there is a door of a 
house said to be tliat of a. wa.sii<nnnan very nicely 
carved in stone. The Railway got^s as far as 
Lalitpfix’, and tiumee ont^ <*an goii> I lie Sairon on 
horseback or by biiiloek cart. 

Kuumoanual. 

Tino CTiniLA D'U^ 40 DA fiAST. 

Bhao SitAJi,/aq/r, is n^poried to l^e performing 
chiidd (40 days’ fust) on tlu», borders of the village 
ShotAb and Mandr&iwftla, poli<ar station DaskS^j 
in the SMlkot Bistriet.* Th<‘ <H*riUU ony consists 
in the man burying himself in a- liol <5 or arched 
grave for 40 days, with <mly dU grains of roasted 
barley and a small jar of water. 1 remember 
unearthing one of tlic^se men at Raldiilnkut. The 
ti-ick is performed with the help of an accomplice, 
who BupxdicR food and drink, under <*over of night> 
through a secret opening.'^ 

J. T, Christie in I\ N, and Q. 1883. 

* [I Haw a faqt)' perfoiiuiug the samo fast in a ditoli 
under the mud wall of an old MuBalmRn cmnotory, near 
the Royal Horse Artillery Bmr, in the Ambilhl Canton- 
nionts, in 1882. Idllmg the <liteli with water, or rather 
the threat of it, induced liim to depart at once, — En] 
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SUPERSTITIONS AND CUSTOMS IN SALSETTE. 

BY GEO. F. D’PEXHA. 

A neestor-W orsbip. 

A LL SOULS DAY, the 2nd of November, is a day specially set apart by the Catholic Church for 
intercession for the souls in Purgatory, when prayers and Masses are offered for their release 
from the sufferings. Not many years ago, and I believe even now in certain obscure parts, the ignorant 
classes spread a mat on which were laid down tooth-brushes, snuff, liquor, food and dtioWa^ for those 
of the family who have died. The notion is that, on All Souls Day, the dead are granted respite 
from their sufferings and are allowed to roam whither they will, and. as it is natural that they should 
visit their own houses, or those of their nearest connections, they are provided with a dinner, 
after partaking of which they feel gratified and go in ijeaee. 

There is a good story told in this connection. There lived an old woman by herself. Near hei 
house was a hrah-tree* which was tapped for ski- or tdri (toddy) by a Clir.stiau bhancldri. On one 
All Souls Day, the old woman asked the blianddrt for some sur. On being questioned why she 
wanted it the old woman said that, as it was JcZmn d.s (the day of the dead and gone), 

she must irepare something for them. The bhanddrt very kindly gave the old woman some toddy without 
charging her anything. The old woman took the toddy and made somepSie, curry, utiolam, etc., and. 
laying it on a mat, went to Church to attend the Officiitm Befiinetorum, which is held in every Church 
on tL evening of that day, leaving the door partially open, for the jHih wSIin to enter. A little 
while after, the blanddrd who was waiting for an opportunity, quietly entered the old woman’s house, 
ate well and emptied’the liquor pot, and went away, unseen by any one. men the old woman returned 
from Church and saw that the dinner was partaken of, she, in her simplicity, was quite convinced 
that the miliii had come and had their fill. The following day, when the blauddA cam^e, as 
usual, to draw toddy, he called out to the old woman and said ; — A6, kd ge, jilih miUn uiltih 

A-awi Jia/iiVi, Grandmother, well, had the dead and gone come or not?” To^ which the old woman 
proudly replied : — “ ffb re jjutd, dilthh ri diltm, khdlam jjildih ani gelini. Yes, my son, they had 
come, they had come, they ate and drank and went away.” The hkanddri laughed in his sleeve 
at the simplicity of the old woman, but kept the true story to himself, relating it to his friends only 
a?ter the demise of the old womaa. 

Some people set down liquor, or anything of which a person was fond in his lifetime, on the 
nights of the funeral-day, second day and third day after death, in some place in the hoime most 
frequented by the deceased. I have been an eye-witness to a case of this kind, under the following 
circumstances. An old man died, whose funeral I had to attend. The funeral was over late in the 
evening, and, being related, I was asked to spend the night at the house, which I did. My bed was 
nrenared on a cot which turned out to be one in which the deceased had usually slept. Late m the 
teght having occasion to strike a light, I saw beside me some country hquor in ^cMun (a small cup 
used for drinking country liquor out of ). In another case, an old woman had placed a 
with a little brandy, for her grandson, aged about fourteen years, in a place the boy frequented most, 
although I know he had a great aversion to all sorts of liquor. 

On the night previous to the weddiug-day, p8U, etc., a little of everything prepared for the 
wedding, including some liquor, are taken to some distance out of_ the village, and there left, evidently 
for the spirits of ancestors, or of the deceased members of the family, m general. 

The dead are Tbelieved to intercede with God for the living, and people pray to the 
departed in time of need. I have sometimes heard people say : - Sard sdhttmsm am al^unswi 
mdngtus Utfm, I have always been asking of (praying to) all the saints and souls. And t a ^ _e 

1 This is a sort of gruel, prepared with new rice with the addition of jaggri and some ingredients such as 

cardamoms to sweeten and lend flavour to it. Almost every Bombay East Indian family makes d..aoM on 

Souls Day. 

2 A palm. See Yule, E6bson-Jobso>n>^ s, u. 
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souls of the dead have helped the living may be gathered from the lollowing : < — ‘‘ Mdvje mlUMU 
ulmah ubim rilim, in the time of my need the souls stood (lieljmd, or interceded lor, me). ” A 
person, in asking a favour, say to educate a poor orphan, says : — hhwd jiordld^ HdcM 

bujjdschaih ctlvt tuiudld uhctdi Educate, educate the boy, his fatliei s soul will stand lor you [will 
obtain ior you grace or favours).” 

There is a general belief that the Imnhhdrs or i)ottors do not. eat the lish called because 
they say the Tc4j)d is their ddi or gdiri^ that is, belonging to their sect. How they came to identify 
the Icfipd as belonging to their gdtm I cannot ascertain/^ 

Cure of Spirit-caused Diseases. 

Diseases are sometimes believed to be caused by spirits. The people ascribe some 
sicknesses to the agency of blmts or evil spirits, and exorcists, Jliudu or Ihisabnan, are resorted to 
to rid themselves of the ills. The diseases attributed to evil spirits or bhdis iiro fainting, mania, 
smalPpox, etc. Perhaps, sneezing and yawning, too, are altribuied to s])irils, ior when a child 
sneezes, the mother of the child or any one at hand says: — Jiiushd^ 1 mm not ascertain the 
meaning ,^of this word. Gan it be a corruption of Jesus ? So, some persons, wlieu tlicy yawn, make 
the sign of the cross with their right thumb before their mouths, twice or thrice, or as many times as 
possible, while the yawning lasts. 

I remember once, when cholera was raging in the Malulrwada (wlu‘re Aluhars live — almost 
every village in Salsette has one) attached to the village of Malla, in Ihuulrri, seeing a Christian culti- 
vator (aged about 55, an illiterate person), after drinking some liquor, take a big stick in liaiul and beat 
well the sides and roof of a hut, belonging to a Mahfir, in wliich a case of cliolem had occurred, making 
plenty of noise. He evidently believed that the epidemic was causcil by an evil spirit, and that what he 
was doing would frighten away the spirit, and thus free the place from the dreaded sickness. 

Water. — Water drives oS the spirit of thirst, it refreshes the fainting, and it restores life to 
those in a swoon. When a- child gets into a rage, and keeps crying for a long time, in spite of 
all coaxing and soothing words and threats of punishment, it is called gdndldncM rag (rage caused 
by worms). To cure this, water is dashed on the eyes and face of the child. Wlicn a person, 
ill whose house is- a pregnant woman, goes to a funeral, on his return he must bathe before entering 
the house ; he must also not tonch the pregnant woman before ho has washed liimself. New-born 
infants are washed. The dead are also washed before being clothed for burial. If a i)crson treads or 
steps over a ground on which an animal, a dog, or a cat, or a horse, or a snake, etc., has been wallow- 
ing, he is affected with an illness called rens, the symptoms of whicli are vomiting and looseness with 
great griping about the pit of the stomach. It is supposed that no medicine (tan cure this malady ; 
indeed, the sufferer suffers more by taking any medicine. To cure this, among other tilings. Water i^ 
waved over the prostrate body of the patient, about seven times, and the patient recovers. 

Metals. Metals have great power over spirits, iron in particular. In Salsette there is a spirit 
known as gM. who plays much mischief with a solitary traveller ~ specially one under the influence of 
liquor, or one who is a coward^ in the night, leading him astray ; in many cases carrying the victim 
many miles away from the place of attack and lowering him in an empty well, or digging a pit in the 
sea and burying the man up to his neck, leaving him to extricate himself the best way ho can from that 
position onto die. A gird^ however, dare not touch a person who has on him anything made of iron or 
stee , particularly a knife or nail, of which the gird is in great fear, A gird will never meddle with ^ 
woman, especially a married woman, for he is afraid of her bangles. It is believed tliat, if any one can 
manage to drive a nail in the gird^s head, he (the gird) again becomes a man. It is also believed that 
a metamorphosed into a man, will do any work, like an obedient servant, so long as he remains 
as such. Horse-shoe nails are driven into the threshold to prevent spirits from entering the house, 
n earn of poisoning, copper coins are boiled in water, and the water is given the patient to drink, to 
- — t e poison. At the time of making ore, if bub bles appear on the oil while being boileck 

* [This shoTild interest the eiLq[nirers into totemism.— E d.] 
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a copper coin is thrown into it, which has the effect of redncing them. When a woinaii dies in 
child-birth, especially if the child be liTing, a piece of iron or a nail is thrust among the fobls of her 
dress, evidently with the avowed object of preventing her spirit from coming baclv, for there is a 
belief that dead mothers haunt the house to carry away their children. An instance is given in which 
a mother, whose child was living, although she had died several months after confinement, used to enter 
her sleeping apartment and try to snatch away the infant from the arms of the nurse, often succeeding 
in dragging the child several paces from the bed. Knives are sometimes kept under the pillow to 
prevent spirits or harassing dreams. In cases of dog-bite, a copper coin with edible clmnam is bound 
up on the wound as a cure. In cases of jaundice, the left arm is branded with a red-hot piece of 
iron, and castor oil applied over it, which helps to purge the wound thus caused of pus for a few days. 
At the time of confinement, if a woman labours very much, all locks of doors or drawers are opened 
with a key. This is said to facilitate delivery. A Tcoiia, a kind of hatchet, is also waved, in cases 
of rehs^ over the body of the patient. So also a copper idmlm (laid or pot), containing live coals, is 
waved ill cases of i^ehs and placed with mouth downwards in a copper thUd (pan, generally used 
for making hand bread). Thefts are believed to be detected by means of scissors and a sieve. A pair 
of scissors are held with points upwards, on which a sieve is made to balance flat. Then a person 
repeats one by one the names of those suspected o: the offence : when the name of the thief is 
pronounced, the sieve gives one or two turns, and that establishes the real culprit. When a woman 
has had two or three miscarriages, gold beads are ground, with other medicines, and given her to 
drink at a subsequent pregnancy, which helps the growth of the fcetus and a safe delivery* 

jjxine, It is supposed that if a person, who is severely beaten, drinks his own urine, he gets 
over the effects immediately. A certain root, called dbut, to obtain medicinal value, is buried for six 
months or so in a stable, in the ground over which a black cow passes urine. If little children are 
made to drink their own urine, they grow fierce. To cure sore-eyes, one must wash them with the first 
urine passed after waking in the morning. Making water on a cut is sure to stop bleeding. 

Blood. A person's blood becomes corrupted through cares and anxiety and sadness, and the 

cure for it is bleeding. To get rid of asthma, one should drink the blood of a g6r (? gMr^ar or big 
lizard) and run about violently until quite fatigued. Consumption, in its first stage, is also believed 
to be cured by the same treatment. Women are bled in the fifth or seventh month of their pregnancy. 
A slight crack in an earthen pot is Joined by placing ashes over it and pouring in the blood of a fowl. 

Brooms. — A broom is also used, among other articles, to cure a person affected with rens : it is 
drawn over the prostrate body from the head leg-wards and struck upon the ground about seven times. 
I! a broom is made to stand brush upwards, when two persons are quarrelling, it is supposed to 
aggravate matters. Some people think that on a wedding-day a house and the mandajj (juindal) must 
not be touched with a broom, that Is, they must not be swept till the bridal party has returned from 
Church after the celebration of the marriage. This custom is observed with greater rigour in the 
house where there is a bride, for, say they, we sweep away the girl as we do dirt. 

Canes. — The cane is a good cure for rat-bites. A little paste is formed by rubbing a piece of 
cane in a small quantity of water, and the paste applied to the bite. 

Circles. — After birth, a portion of the navel cord is left, and the end is tied to a black thread 
and put round the child’s neck. Fevers are supposed to be cured by tying a thread round the arm. 
As the bandage grows tighter the fever abates, and as soon as the fever leaves off the circle slackens 
itself, and the patient is declared cured. 

Coins. — On the evening previous to the wedding day, the barber is called in to shave. All 
male guests, old or young, have a shave, or at least some touch of ihe barber’s razor. The payment 
for this service is — the guests wave a coin or coins, copper or silver, round the head of the bride 
or bride-groom, and throw them into a plate set there tor the purpose ; the head of the house gives 
two sirs of rice, a coeoanut, and one sir (one bottle) of country liquor. In cases of dog-bite, a little 
clmnam is applied to the wound, and a pie or pice placed upon it and tied there. 
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Colours. — On the morning of the wedding-day, brides and bridegrooms arc bathed. Before 
bathing cocoanut milk is applied to the head and the body, and into this milk safiEron powder is 
thrown. 

Lamp-blaek is used to anoint the eyes of infants and their motliers to prevent nadar (the Evil 
Eye). The forehead and cheeks of little children are also sometimes marked with lamp-blaek, or the 
black from a cooldng utensil, to keep off the Evil Eye. The cow, under whoso urine the root dhut 
must be buried to obtain medicinal properties, must be a black one. 

Comb, — Among the presents given by the bridegroom to the bride on the wedding-day, the 
comb (a white one) forms a particular item. 

Coral. — Coral necklaces are invariably worn by children. It is believed that the changes effected 
in the colour of the coral by wear, indicate the enjoyment of good health or otherwise by the wearer. 

The Cross. — If a person observes the mark or trace of a snake or any creeper on the road, he 
generally makes a cross on the mark, with a stick or an umbrella or even with tlie foot, before he passes 
it or steps over it. The sign of the cross is made rapidly, as often as ]>ossible, while a person yawns. 
In the case of a child, unable to do it for itself, an elder who is at hand does it for the child. 

Dancing. — At weddings, dancing is invariably performed. Peojile oflen dance on occasions 
of feaste and christenings. Dancing is also sometimes performed before a small-pox jiatient, that is, if 

the patient desire it. People suffering from small-pox express peculiar desires, and it is said thev 
must be satisfied. 


Earth. — Every attendant at a funeral throws three handfuls of earth on the corpse or coffin 
after It is lowered in the grave. Earth taken from tlie grave of an infant is applied as a cure for the 
swelling and pam m the breasts of a mother, due to an accumulation of milk. Women in pregnancy 
sometimes conceive a desire to eat earth, when hMydcUm&U (edible earth), generally obtainable from 
olana Urnw^mlas (dealers in gram and parched rice), is given ti.cm. Earth is sometimes used to 
.eau cookmg-yessels. When the transplantation operations of a cultivator arc complete, the 
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Emit. — Along with the presents of a sari, a choU^ ete., given by the bridegroom to the bride 
on their wedding-day, are also carried some fruits — dry dates, almonds, walnuts, etc., — five or seven 
o! each, some of which are taken by the people at the bride’s house, and some remrned with the box in 
which the presents were brought. 

Garlic* — To prevent indigestion, when a person complains of feeling puffiness of the stomach? 
garlic, black pepper and salt are given to eat, over which a small quantity of country liquor is drank 
hot. When cholera is raging, garlic, black pepper and leaves of the tree of the enstard apple are tied 
to the ends of handkerchiefs, and carried by persons going about, to prevent being attacked by cholera. 

Glass* — Women wearing glass bangles must not approach near to a person who has been bitten 
by a snake, because the poison will work with all the greater force. A gtri cannot come close to a person 
wearing glass bangles, as he fears their tinkling. On the death of a man the glass bangles on the 
hands of his wife are broken. The gold necklace — ^6t — presented to the wife by her husband on 
the wedding-day, is interspersed with black glass beads. It is not good to show little children their 
face§ in the looking-glass. 

Grain. — When a woman dies in child-birth, particularly so if the child be living, some grain 
{? raid) are strewn on the road to the burying-ground. The object is to prevent the spirit of the 
woman from coming back home to take away the child. The prevention is efiected thus : — the spirit, 
as she comes, sees the grain which she waits to count, so that by the time she has counted all, it is 
near dawn of day, and the spirit must go back. On the evening previous to the wedding-day, the 
barber, who comes to shave, gets a present of two sirs of rice, a coeoanut and a bottle of country 
liquor, from the head of the house, while the guests wave coins (coppter or silver) round the head of 
the bride or bridegroom, and give them also to the barber. The payment for the services of a native 
midwife at the time of the confinement and for twelve days later, is also a certain quantity of rice and 
a rupee or two. 

Honey. — Honey possesses healing properties. Given internally with hot water or tea with or 
without the addition of a little brandy, honey cures cough. 

Horns. — A sdmhar sUiig, the horn of a deer, is rubbed in water and applied as a cure for head- 
ache. Horns are used as bleeding cups. 

Incense. — After bleeding, the arm or leg which has been bled is fumed with incense, and then 
bandaged. Incense is thrown on a fire over which the godmother, returning with the baptised child, 
has to step. 

Kiss. — Kissing thie liand of a Bishop is practised by all ; some extend this practice to the kissing 
©f the hand of the priests, while a few even kiss that of laymen. One should not kiss a sleeping child — 
it is not good to do so, say the old folk. After the ordination ceremony, all present kiss the right 
hand of the newly-ordained priest. When a child is hurt, the mother, or any close connection, who 
is by, kisses that part of the body which is hurt, and says : — “ Now it will be well.” 

Knots. — The tying of the thread round the arm to cure fever is done by a certain number of 
knots. A person, who is somewhat forgetful, is told to tie a knot in his handkerchief to remind him 
of any work that he may have been asked to do. 

Leatlier. <— When fruit-trees do not bear fruit, people tie up an old ran, sandal, of the left 
foot, to prevent the Evil Eye. If a blister be caused by wearing tight boots or shoes, to cure it, burn 
a piece of old leather and apply the ashes to the spot with a little oil. 

Lifting. — When the bridegroom is bathed, his maternal uncle lifts him and carries from the 
maitdap into the house. So also the bride is bathed on Tuesday, that is, the second day of the wed- 
ding, in the ^nantda^i and lifted by the bridegroom, over the threshold. 

Liq[Uor. — Liquor is a briuger of joy, audit also benefits health. Among the presents given to tie 
barber on the evening previous to the wedding is a bottle of country liquor. Liquor is drunk at all 
festivals, christenings, weddings, and even on occasions of death. Persons under the influence of 
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liquor are most liable to the attacks of a ghS.. Health-drinking is indispensable at all feasts. The host 
drinks to the health of the guests, while the guests drink to that of the host. At a wedding-dinner 
the toasts are drunk generally in the following order — the bride and the bridegroom, the parents of 
the bride and bridegroom, blood relations of the bride and bridegroom such as brothers and sisters and 
maternal uncles and aunts, then other relations and friends. At christenings, the first toast is that 
of the new-born, next the sponsors, then the parents of the child, followed by other relations and 
friends. The custom of health-drinking is also pr.actiscd at meals after a funeral : — the first toast 
is that of the chief mourner, with the addition of a few consolatory words ; then the toast of all 
others present, generally proposed by the chief mourner, when he or she lakes the opportunity of thank- 
ing one and all for the trouble taken by them in attending the funeral. Among the Christian hhanMrk 
on the wedding-day, the bridegroom has to gh-e a pot of liquor to the bride’s father. Some persons, at 
the time of arranging a bethrotal, exchange liquor, that is, the girl’s party offers liquor to the 
party of the boy, and then the boy’s party offers some to that of the girl. Wounds are sometimes 
washed with liquor. In cases of indigestion, liquor is given to drink hot with pepper, garlic and salt 
Liquor is sometimes offered to the spirits of the dead. The evils of drinking liquor is graphically 
descried in the following phrase — “ dM ani ghar ddr Un, liquor and (the) sweeper of house and 
door ’— that is, because of the vice of drunkenness, a house is swept of all its possessions : in other 
words, poverty is brought on through drink. 


, I^aishmi Mi, light is Lakshmi” that is, the hringcr of good fortune 

A light IS kept burning all night, for several months, in the lying-in room. When a person is suffer- 
ing from small-pox, an arii is performed, in which a lamp is lit with seven wicks. On the dav of a 
c nstemng, the godmother, when she returns from the Church with the baptised child, slops over a 
fire m which some incense is thrown. A light is kept burning at the head of the dead. 

Noise and Murfe. — Noise and music are believed to restore to consciousness or life one who is in 
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birth the mother is rubbed with oil, for several days ; the child is also rubbed with oil, by some for 
two or three months, by others for as many as six months. On the seventh day, after a funeral, 
a neighbouring woman or two bring cocoannt milk and rub the hair of the women-mournerB. 
Women, once in a week or fortnight, and sometimes men also, oil their hair, by means of cocoannt 
milk, before washing with water. The bride and bridegroom are anointed with cocoannt milk on the 
wedding-day* Corpses are also anointed with cocoannt milk before washing, preparatory to the 
funeral. When a person is over-fatigued with bard work, such as that of a cultivator, he receives 
great comfort from having his back, loins, neck and joints rubbed with oil, followed by a hot- 
water bath. 

Precious Stones. — The diaxnoiLd is believed to be poisonous. It is believed that great 
merchants always wear a diamond ring, and, should they meet with loss to any large extent, they commit 
suicide by sucking the venom from the diamond* Children, particularly girls, are made to wear necklaces 
of coral. Wristlets (inangutUas) are also made of coral and tied round the wrists. These necklaces 
and wristlets are sometimes iixterpersed with dii-mtima (Evil-Eye beads) to keep off the Evil Eye? 
When any one casts the Evil Eye, a diUminmh breaks off. When children are sick, the colour of 
the coral worn by them fades and the beads become pale. With the return of health the bright colour, 
of the coral also returns. Amber-beads are also strung between coral beads and worn round the neck 
and wrists and waist. These amber-beads are also believed to break vihen the Evil Eye falls on the 
wearer. 

Salutations. — The form of salutation among the Salsette Christians, when they meet, is, among 
the illiterate generally and the literate too, a slight shake of the head with the expression 
and the question hhabar How are you T Others, with some pretensions to learning or rather 
to civilization, who sometimes speak Portuguese (not quite the correct language), say : — “ Como esta ? 
How are you or “ Como 'vai? How do you go or Como How do you pass? ’ or ^^Como 

deua ? How do you keep ’’ ? Many, also, salute in English, shaking hands, as they say « How 
are you or How do ye do etc. 

(To he tontinued^ 


HISTORY OF THE BAHMANI DYNASTY. 

(Founded on the BurTidn-i 

BY MAJOE J. S. KING, M.E.AS. 

Preface. 

All histories of the Bahmani and succeeding Muhammadan dynasties of the Dakhia 
hitherto published, have been based upon Firisbtah; but the history of the Bahmani Kings 
which I now introduce, is based upon the BurMn-i Ma^dsir, by Ali Bin ‘ Aziz-Uimh Tabataba 
— a work written several years before Firishtah’s appeared. Though the two authors were 
contemporaries, and probably met one another in Ahmadnagar, neither makes any mention of 
the other.^ We may presume that they both bad access to the same works of reference in 
compiling the Bahmani history ; yet several remarkable discrepancies are observable, especially 
in the names and genealogy of some of the kings. Where the difference occurs, the Bahman! 

* What the word may mean I do not know, but it apparently means compliments, for the espression is also 
used in that sense 5 for instance, at time of parting, people generaUy say - gixdr smg^l = give compliments. 

5 LU.i what news ? 

1 Piiishtah left Abmadnagar. and proceeded to BijSpar in A. H. 99S {A. D- 15??). Shortly after Ms arriral in 
the latter place he commenced writing his history, under the auspices of IbraMm Adil-Sh^h 11 ., but did not com- 
Lie it till about A H 1036 (A D. 1626 - 7 ). He mentions in tbe preface no less than tbirty-fiTe vorks which be 
insulted in tbe composiUon of Ms Mstory, and - according to Briggs - makes quotations from twenty others in 
tbs body of bis work; yet never mentions the BurMn-i Ma,'kir, unless he alludes to it under some other title. 
Professional jealousy probably accounts for tMs. 
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coins of the period — -which are the most reliable evidence — corroborate the statement of 
onr author, and negative that of Firishtah. Further evidence against Firishtah is to be found 
in the Ta*karat-ul-Mtilflk — from which I have given several extracts — and in extracts from 
TarlHa-i Jakan-Ara and Siraj-ul-Kittlfnb. The latter written in A. H. 821. (British 
Lib.-Or. 1964, fol. 5 b. et seq. and fol. 34 — vide Dr. Ricu’s Catalogue, p. 1039.) There may also 
be others which I have not yet seen. 

The Burldn-i Ma,dsir is essentially a history of the Nizam-Shaln dynasty of Ahmadnagar, 
and derives its title from Bnrh^n Nizam-Shah II. (A. H. 999-1003), the reigning sovereign,' 
under whose auspices the work was written. The title is also a chroaioginm recording the 
year when the work was commenced, vie., A. H. 1000 (A. D. 1591), and the history is brought 
do-wn to the latter part of A. H. 1004 (A. D. 1595-96). 

As I have before remarked (ante, Sept, 1898, p. 233), only three copies of this work 
are known to exist ; and its extreme rarity doubtless accounts for its not having previously 
been brought to notice. The style of the JBurlidn-i Ma,dm- is more ornate than Firishtah’s 
history ; and in general completeness is inferior to the latter ; but, at the same time, our author 
in many instances gives details not given by Firishtah, and relates the same occurrences in a 
different way; so the one work serves as a useful complement to the other. I have not 
thought it necessary to point out all the points of difference, as it would make the present work 
too elaborate. The reader can easily do that for himself ; and with this and Bs-iggs’ Transla- 
tion of MrisUah before him, he will have aU the available raw material for a history 
of the Bahmanl Dynasty, as far as it can be gathered fi-om Persian historical MSS. 


Sultans of the Eahmani Dynasty, 
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Died 24th Zhul-Hijaah, 924 (26th Docomher 1618), 






when the Dynasty became practically extinct. 



Genealogy of the Batimanl Dynanty, 
According to the BurMn-i 
*Ala~nd-l)in Hasan Gangii Balimaiii, 
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Contents, 

Chapter I. 


Seign of Stilfan ^ Alttrud-Dhi JJagan Gitugn, 
(Burlidn-^i Ma/mr.) 


Various acconnts o£ his descent. 

Enters the service of Muhammad Tughlak Shah in Dihli. 

His future greatness foretold hy ShllA Hiy/im-iid^Din. 

Eebellions in Muhammad Tughlak’s dominions. 

^Ala-ud-Din Hasan proceeds to Daulatabad. 

Rebellion of the Amiran-i Sadah, ayIio seize trcasiire, and d<‘fea.t fhe Amirs of fhijurfit. 

Muhammad Tughlak summons the Amiriiu-i Sadah to his camp : on the way iliero from 
DaulatabM they attack and defeat the escort. 

Return to Daulatabad and proclaim Isma^il Mugh Afghan as king. 

He is defeated hy Muhammad Tughlak. 

‘Ala-ud-Hin Hasan marches towards Kalburga, 

Malik Tmad-ud-Din is sent in pursuit of him. 


Muhammad Tughlak proceeds to Gujarat to put down a rcbellioiu 
‘Ala-ud-Din Hasan turns on his pursuers and defeats tlnfin. 

Returns to Daulatabad, and is proclaimed king vko IsmiVil who r(‘signs. 

Date of his ascension, 3rd December, A. D. 1347. 

Or — according to another authority — 3rd August 1847, 

He sends a force in pursuit of the amirs of Muhammad Tughlak, who arc dcicaiecL 
Various appointments and titles. 

Local governox's despatched to their respective districts. 

Expedition against Hindus. 

Hussain Garshasb obtains possession of Eandhur. 

Hussain Garshasb obtains possession of Kotaghir. 

Kutb-ul-Mulk, onhiswaylo Mundargl, luko.s poHsoasi.... <.C Hluim and 

Cianges the name of Mnndargi to Saijiddhad, 

Kambar ^an, on his way to Kotur, takes possession of Kalliuui. 

Sikandar Khan, from Bidar, takes Malkcd. 

““ ‘’'‘■"“S’’'' 



n«»i„s,, K,abu..g», 


Shwaiah Jahan assumes the governorship of Kalhurgil. 
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Mutiny among tke troops at Sagar, wlio Mil Safdar Hli aa and take possession of tlie town. 
Kkwajali Jahan wnites to Muhammad bin ^Alam, the leader of the mutineers. 

The latter sends an answer by the hands of Xathu ‘^Almbak, who is made prisoner by Khwajah 
Jahiiii. 

Khwajah Jalian reports the matter to the Siiltjin, w’ho orders him to cross the Bhima, and 
there await his arrival from Daulatabad. 

The Snltfin has a dream of good omen. 

He inarches from Danlatabad to Kalburga, where he is well received by the mhabitants. 
Khwfijah Jahan joins the Sultan at Kalburga. 

News of the death of Muhammad Tcghlak near Tatliah on the 20tli March, A. D. 135L 

The Sultin marches against the mutineers at Sagar : receives the subniission of Muhammad bin 
®Alam, whom he imprisons. 

The Sultin encamps at Sagar, treats the inhabitants Mudiy, and confers various distinctions. 

He sends a force to the district of Harib (s.-j : they take by siege the fort of Karabjur (sk). 

The Snlt'ln marches from Sagar towards Kaubadi (KaUdgi r) and Mudliol : the former town 
surrenders, and Kapras, the chief of the district, agrees to pay tribute. 

The army raaehes towards the country of one, Karayana, and on the way, Talakaryali (sfc) 
is surrendered. 

One, Mudn-ud-Din Mukt^a, who with Nanlyana, was formerly an ally of Muhammad Toghlak’s, 
tenders his submission. 

The Sultan continues his march towards MudlioL 
Crosses the river Kistnu. 

Letter from Narayana to the Sultan. 

The latter sends a reply. 

Karayana takes refuge in the fort of Jamkhandl, and sends three of his chiefs to hold iludhol, 
Terdal and Bagalkot. 

The Sultan proceeds to attack the fort of Mudhol, 

Nariiyana’s troops make a night attack on the Sultan, and are defeated. 

The Shalizadah joins the Sultan. 

The Sultan, thinking the fort of Mudhol too strong to be carried by assault, lays siege to it, 
and takes it after four months. 

The army encamps near Miraj. 

The Sultan proceeds to invade the Konkan. 

Takes Karepatan without opposition. 

Two months afterwards retiircs to Sagar and assigns the neighbouring districts to some of hib 
adherents on feudal tenure. 

Crosses the Bhimfi, and after exacting tribute from Sedam and Malkaiu, goes towards Kalburga. 
Bebellion of Kir Khan and KMah Muhammad. 

Kir Kha n loses his hag'gage and most of his followers in a hood. 

The Siilhln proceeds to Kaliana, then occupied by Kalah Muhammad, Lays siege to it. 
Sikandar Khan Farzand’’ arrives in camp. 
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He is promoted in rank, and sent against Kir Khan to Kiiiui\ 

Battle, in Tv^hicli Kir Klnln is defeated and he liimsolf captured bj Faklir Slui/ban, wlio is sent 
to the Sultan witli news of tlie yictorj. 

The Sultan proceeds to Entiir. Sikandar Klian drags Kh* Khan in oluiins bofoix^ ilio Suit" 
wlio orders Kir Kh^n to be put to death, but spares liis life at tlio intercc\ssion”of Sikaud ^ 
Kbim, 

Kalali Muliammad leaves Kaliana and fortifies himself ill Kuiiir (?). Slakes several sallies* * 
at last defeated, made prisoner and beheaded. 

In this campaign the Sultan obtains two important fortresses -- Kaliaiia and Kninr, 

He proceeds to Kalburga, where lie erects several buildhigs : calls ilic (own Ah.sairlb-id nr,;! 
makes it his capital. ' ‘ ^ ^ 

The first victory in the Snltfm’s reign said to have been at Bbokar (Bliokar.ihan He nevf 
took Mahur. Then exacted tribute from Mandii. 

The Sultan proceeds to the Konkan. Lays siege to Goa, and lakes it i.i live ui- six months. 
Takes Dabhol. 

Takes Kalbar (?) and Eolhi'iprir, and then returns to KalhuigH. 

Invades TelingAnS, spending about a year there. Takes Bhoi.ilgir, and aflev eomi.L,!:,, ii, 

conquest of Telingana, returns to KalburgA, i completing the 

Extent of the Bahmani dominions at this period. 

sorevnor ol 

The Sultan ill for three or four tnontbs. He dies. 

Shortly before death summons Lis four sons to ln\ 1 rn ,7 ■ i • , r ■ 

.. Muhammad Shah (Zafar KhAn) as his snccossol 

(.Ta^^ral-ul-MnUl.) 

Various accounts of the origin of the fonnfl.m +i , 
future greatness foretold by Gangu Pandit Bahman 
Hasan promises to assume the surname “ Bahmani.” 

Hasan in the employ of a Sheldi at Gangi, near Miraj. 

The SheHi founded a masjid there. 

Hasan’s mother mentioned as being with him. 

He finds a treasure. 

Raises an army: is assisted by Gangfi Pandit. 

Hasan marches to Mirai with hi«i o t, 

makes her prisoner. Rani DurkAvati, the ruler of Miraj, and 

Dlrf tlritoy.TD, ““ ““ ““i- " 

Obtains possession of Mirai ami -it 

Kalburgiu i ouring districts, and then proceeds toward, 

Advice of the Shekh. By means of q 

and expel the garrison. AttaoT.-nri n*. Qangu and his men enter the town 


and expel the garrison. Attacked h and his men enter tli 

defeated and killed. Parwan Rfio, the chief of KalburgA. The In 


is 


KalhurgA is named “ AljsanAhad. 
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Hasan makes Kalbnrga tis capital : assumes tlie title of Saltan 'Ala-ud-Din Bahman Shall. 
Exalts the Brahman, Gangu Pandit. 

Death of the Sultan. 

Chapter II. 


Eeigti of Sultan Muhammad Shdh I. 

He invades Vijayanagar territory. Gains a victory (place not mentioned). 

Takes Pilampattan (?), and returns to KalbnrgS. 

Marches to Danlatabad to quell a rebellion raised by Babiam ^an,_the governor of that 
province. 

The latter yields, and dies in banishment. 

According to the ‘ Aiyiin-ut-Tau-driJili, Muhammad I. possessed himself of the vhole of the 
Dakhan. 


He had two sons, Mujahid Khun and Path Khfin. 


Conquers Telingand. 
His death. 


Chapiee III. 


Meigii of Sidldn Ahtjdhiil Shah. 

Invades Tijayanagar territory. 

The Baya submits and agrees to pay na'l-lahu, also to deliver over a fortress (name not men- 
tioned) [probably Baichhr or Adoni]. 

While encamped on the bank of the river Kistna, he is assassinated by his cousin, Da,iid Kh un. 

(1 azharat-ul-Miilul:.') 

Mui^hid Shah entitled “Balwant,” sfrong-lodied. 

Is a disciple of She^ Muhammad Siraj-ud Din. 

Besieges Adoni. Garrison about to surrender, owing to want of water. The She^ withdraws 
his assurance of victory. Mujahid much incensed against him. 

Bain having fallen, the garrison of Adoni refuse to surrender; cut off the Bahmani ambassador’s 
head and fire it from a gun. 

Mujahid returns to Kalbnrga. Utters threats against the followers of the Shett and the 
Habshis. 

Is found beheaded on his throne. Deed attributed to Jinns. The Shea’s followers refuse to 
allow the body to be buried in the royal sepulchre. 

Chapter IT. 


Beign of Dd,ud Shah. 

Unwillingly accepted as king. The widow of the late Sultan bribes a slave to assassinate him. 
He is stabbed to death in the inasjid. 

Muhammad ^an, younger brother of Da,ftd, kills the assassin, and is proclaimed king. 

Chapter Y. 


Beign of Muhammad Shdh II. 

His character. 

Had no wars during his reign. 

Story told about the adulterous woman and the puzzled Kazi. 
Death of the Sultan. 
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Chambk VI. 

Seign of (ih ii/as-ud-Dm. 

Twelve years of age at his accession. 

Too partial towards his father’s slaves, one of whom turns against him; invites the Sultan to his 
house, deprives him of sight and deposes him. 

Chapter VIL 

Rdgn of Sliams-^kl-'Dni Dd/ul Shdlu 

la the seventh year of his age. 

The slave [ ? ] retains the real power in his hands. 

Firuz Khan and Ahmad Kh^n, grandsons of ^AhVud-Din Hasan Slulb, obliged to fly to Sagar. 
The Kotwal of Sagar promises to assist them, but proves faithless. 

The nobles arrange terms of peace, and the two princes submit. 

The mother of Sultan Shams-ud-Din, persuaded by the slaves that Fixdiz and Ahmad had 
caused the assassination of the late Sultan, and fearing the same fate for her son, plots 
against Firuz and Al^mad. 

Ma^dumah Jahdn, the wife of Firuz, informs her husband of l.lic ph^t. 

The principal am^rs join the two princes in a plot to dethrone the Sultan and put Firhz in his 
place. 

This plot is successfully carried out. 

' Chapter VIII. 


Reign of Firm SMJu 


He imprisons the slave [ ? ] and other conspirators. 

Confers on his brother, Aljimad Kh^n, the title of Khan-Khdnan. 

Confirms Kh wajah JahSn in his previous office. 

Firuz contemplates the conquest of Vijayanagar. 

Devadar (Devaraja ?), the ruler of Vijayanagar, submits and agrees to pay a tribute of thirty- 
three laks of tanha a year. 

The Sultan agrees, and returns to Kalburga. 

Marches against Sagar. The chiefs of that district submit to tlio Sultlln and agree to pay 
tribute. 

He calls Sagar, Husratabad,” and returns towards Kalburgfi. 

Ou tte way there he encamps on the bank of the Eivor Bhlma ana founds a town called 
Firuzabad, A.D. 1399. 


Saiyid Muhammad Gisu Daraz arrives in Kalburga from Dibit 
He is well received by the Sultan, but they afterwards quaiTol. 

The Sultan again goes to war with Vijayanagar. Takes BahnUr and Musalakal and returns to 
KalburgS. 

A year afterwards, he marches against Mahflr. 

Fail, to tek, it, b„t tribute from the ESja „£ th.l place, m.a rotom to EalburgS. 

Kise of the slaves ELushyar and Bidar. 

Death of p^ajah Jahan, who is succeeded iu office hy Hushyar and BidAr. 

The Sul^u invades Telingana. Conquers Rajamundrl (Rajamaheudri) and other districts j 

appoints governors, and returns to Kalburga. ««enau; auu oinor aismccs, 
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During a reign of a little over 25 years he made 23 or 24 expeditions against the Hindus. 

Towards the end of his reign is again compelled to go to war with Vijayanagar. Marches 
towards Pangal. Is opposed on the way by the Vijayanagar troops. After a severe 
struggle the latter are defeated. 

Besieges Pangal. Is repulsed, and retreats to Utaknr. This defeat attributed to the Sultan’s 
rupture with S. Muhammad Gimi Daraz. 

Beturns to Kalburga. 

Resigns the government to Bidar and Hfishyar, 

They are inimical to Kh an Khiinan (Ahmad Kha n) and scheme to exclude Mm from the succes- 
sion, substituting the Sultan's eldest son, Hasan. 

They gain over the Sultan to their side, and he consents to have Kh itn Kh an^n, blinded. 

Khan, the Sultan's nephew, informs Khan Khanan of the plot, and the latter prepares for 
flight. 

He and his eldest son, Zafar I^an, receive the blessing of Saiyid Muhammad Gisu Daraz. 

Khalf Hasan — afterwards entitled Malik-ut-Tijar — offers his services to Khan Khanan. 

Khan Khanan accepts his proffered services. 

They leave Kalburga and proceed towards Telingana. 

Hushy&r and Bidar propose pursuing them. 

The Sultan unwilling, but is ignored by HiishySr and Bidar, who start in pursuit with a large 
force. 

The fugitives overtaken at M^matabad. 

Khan Khanan inclined to surrender, but is persuaded by EHialf Hasan to give battle. 

Stratagem to increase the apparent numbers of their force by means of bullocks. 

Hushyar and Bidar defeated and put to death. 

Sultan Ahmad (Khan ]&anan3 marches back to Kalburga. 

Sultan Piruz is deserted by his troops. 

Ahmad is handed the keys of the city. 

Meeting between the brothers. 

Sultan Piruz abdicates in favour of Ahmad. 

Death of Sultan Piruz. Said to have been strangled. 

Character of Piruz, 

Piruzabad assigned to prince Hasan KMn, who shortly afterwards dies. 

(Tazkarat-ul^Mtduh) 

Character of Sultan Pirflz. 

Pounds the town of Piruzabad, which is partly destroyed by a flood. 

Becomes a disciple of Bab^ KamM. Builds a tomb for himself, and another for the saint. 
Entrusts the principal affairs of state to his brother, Ahmad, who plots against the Sultan. 

The Habshi slaves and most of the troops side with Ahmad. 

Sultan Piruz is assassinated by his own slave. 

Ahmad puts to death the eldest son of Piruz. 

Duration of the reign of SuMn Piruz. 
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Tabakali II. 

Bahmant Kmgs to hose capital was JSiilar^ 

On APT EE IX. 

Beiffn of Sultan AJpnad Shah, 

His titles. 

His accession generablj approved. 

Had seven sons. Gives titles to three of them. 

Gives Khalf Hasan the title of Malik-nt-Tijttr. 

Death of Saijid Muhammad Gisii Daraz. 

The Snltan invites a saint named Shah Fi'mat-UllAh, from Kirmfin, to visit the Dakhan. 

Goes to Antilr to meet him. 

Snitan Ahmad in the second year of his roign (A. B. Juno 1423) maclo Bidar his capital. 

Marries his eldest son, Prince Zafar Khan, to the daughter of hlirAii Mubarak Paruld, the ruler 
ofKhandesh. ’ 


Invades the “mountainous country” (name not mentioned). 

Takes Marmat (?), and returns to Bedar. 

Invades Telingana, and takes Mandal (?) and Warangal. 

The EAyas of Devkunda (Devarkunda) and KAjkonda tondor their sulnnission, and agree to 
pay tribute. The SultAn returns to Bidar. 

Marches against MAhiir, vrhich he besieges, but, failing to tako it, returns to Bidar to rest. 

A year afterwards he again goes against MAhtir, and takes it by assault. 

Takes Kallam by assault, and returns to Bidar. 

Sends ^alf Hasan Malik-ut-Tijar on an expedition to tho Konkari. 

KhaM Jasan tekes a number of places in tho Konkan. His succossob and his favour with the 
Sultan excite the jealousy of the Dakhani nobles. 


The SultAn again goes to war with VijayAnagar. Takes several forts, and returuH to Bidar. 

Karsmg Eaya of Kherla, GondwanA, applies to tho SuItAn for assistance. 

Harsmg Raya breaks faith with him, and enters into an alliance with Alp KhAn (SultAn 
Hushang Qhiiri) of MAlwA. " 

The Sultan retreats in order to see whether Alp Khan will attack him. 

The nobles expostulate with him for his apparent timidity. 

The Sultan asks the opinion of the doctors of law. 

He returns towards Kherlab, and gives battle to Alp Khan. 

Befeats Alp KhAn, and captures hie baggage and haram. 

Sends back the haram under escort to the MAlwA frontier. 


Takes possession of Parsing’s territory as far as MAhdr 
Prince Mahmdd Khan. 


(sic) and assigns it to his second sou, 


Returns to Bidar. 


Applies to BMi H4.-id-Dh HPmat-UlUh Weli to a BpMM 

SMh ..dpt - to a.0 to i48o. 
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Klialf Hasan invades llalia,im (Bombay), which was Gujarat territory. 

Saltan Ahmad Bahmani sends his son, Prince Zafar Khan to help Khalf Hasan. 

The combined Bahmanl forces drawn npon one side of the Mahim Creek, and the Gujarat 
army on the other. 

The Dakhan! nobles stir up dissension between Prince Zafar Khan and Khalf Hasan, 

The latter, left in the lurch, is defeated by the Gujarat army, and his brother made prisoner* 

In revenge for this defeat, the Sultan leads an army against Gujarat. 

Encamps near Bahfil (?) on the frontier between the Dakhan and Gujarat. 

The Hindu governor of Bahul (?) applies to Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat for assistaiwe. 

The Bahmanl and Gujaiat! armies drawn up on opposite banks of a river. 

Terms of peace armnged. Bahul (?) to remain Tvith Gujarat. Offensive and defensive alliance. 
The Sultrui returns to Bidar, Confers various titles. 

Death of Shah Ki‘mat-UI!ah. A fair instituted in his honour. Each descendant of this saint 
connected by marriage with the Bahmani royal family. 

Dispute with the ruler of Mandu (Malwa) about the fortress of Kherla. 

Terms of peace arranged. Kherla to be a frontier fortress belonging to Malwa. 

During the recent wars with Gujarat and Malwa, many parts of Telingana having been wrested 
from the Bahmanis by their former possessors, the Sultan now proceeds to reconquer them* 

He takes Ramgir and other forts. 

Warangal submits, and agrees to pay tribute. 

The Sultfm makes Ibrahim Sanjar Elhan commander of the army in Telingana, and gives him 
the jag'ir of Bhonagir. 

Returns to Bidar, and makes Miyan Mahmud Nizam-ul-Mulk his prime minister. 

Consigns to Klbalf Hasan Dabhol and the other seaports. 

Builds a palace in Bidar. 

Rewards the poet Shekh Azari for’ composing verses in eulogy of the new palace. 

Also rewards Mauiana Sharf-ud-Din Mazandarani for writing verses on the door. 

Abdicates in favour of his eldest son, Zafar EZhan. 

Gives the district of Mahurto his son, Mahmud Edi an, and Ra,icliiir and Chul (?) to liis son 
Da,ud Klian. 

Death of the Sultan. 

His character. 

How he punished Shir Malik for insulting Saiyid Kasir-ud-Din. 

The Sultan’s age, and duration of his reign. 

The behaviour of a hunted hare suggests to Sultan Ahmad the idea of making Bidar his capital; 
besides, he suffered from dysentery at Kalburgil. 

The celebrated Khwajah Jahan, in this reign, arrives in the Dakhan from Khurasan. 

Sultan Ahmad founded the city of Muhammadabad (Bidar) in the first year of his reign. 
Duration of his reign, and year of his death. 
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Khwajali Jahan^s arrival in DliaboL 

He wistes to go to Bidar, but foreigners were not allowed to go inland. He bribes tie 
governor of Dhabol. 

Writes to Bidar for permission to visit it. The Sultan nnwilling. llinistcxs willing. 

Tie Sultan consents. Khwajah Jaian arrives in Bidar and makes presents to tbe Sulta^, 
including a copy of tie Knran, which he receives with reverence. 

The Khwajab grows in favour with the Sulfcm. 

Chaptek X. 
lieign of ^Ald-zid-JDm IL 
Ceremony of his ascension described. 

His character. 

Miyan MalimM Nizam-uUMulk, prime minister of tlio late Snltibi, is «legraao(l and pnt to deatL. 
Various appointments made. 

Ni'maUbad founded as a country residence for the Sulfaln, ^vho is addicted to pleasure. 

Sanjar ]^an -wages successful war against Tolingana. 

Sends his prisoners to court, where they are forcibly converted to Mul.iammadanisni. 

Dilawar ghm sent on an espedition to Sharkah (?). 

On his return to court, he is degraded, and a eunneh appointed in his jdaco. 

This ennuch (Dsstfir-ul-Mnlk) causes much distress by his tyranny. As t,ho SnltSn does 
nothing to check him, Prince Hum&yfin radln has the eunuch asKassinatod. 

NSsir ^Sn, Saltan of Khandesh, invades Bahmani territory, igiulf Ilasan Malik-nt-Tiiilr is 
send to repel the invasion. ’ ' 

Msir KMn retreats to Asirgadh, and Khalf Hasan lays siege to the fortress. 

Death of Nasir Khan, A. D. 1435. 

Khalf Hasan retreats to court with booty. 

The Sultan's younger brother, Muhammad (Mal.imud f), rebels. 

""""'rS. Muhammad KhAn 

Muhammad Khan yields ; is pardoned, and given thoy%?r of Rfiyachal (Raichfir ?). 

e Raya of Vijayiinagar invades Bahmani territory, and takes MudgaL 
The Sultan besieges Mudgal, which he takes. 

Bahmanf territory a^ga^lT tj'ibute and compersation, and promises not to invade 

The Sul^^n returns to Bedar. 

eWan and Waadlan, Sat,*..,, „ad oto 

Tales S“”8»>neetTat in tl.o Konlan. 

Siifcal nSe,, ^ « ” ' ’**. ““Pe'e *« become a Mnljammadon. 

“ a guide to Sangameshvar. 
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He treacherously leads them into an ambush. Khalf Hasan is killed and his force nearly 

anniMIated. 

Tlie remnant make tlieir way to Chakan, wliicli was EThalf Hasan’s bead quarters* 

Tbe Dakhani amirs represent this disaster in a false light to the Saltan, who orders the 
massacre of the saiyids and foreigners in Chakan. 

Eaja Eastam Nizam-nl-Mnlk, and Sfdar Hamzah Mushir-nl-Malk, with a mixed force of 
Mnsalmans and Hindus, proceed to Chakan. 

They invite the saiyids and foreigners to an entertainment. 

They massacre 1,200 saiyids and 1,000 other foreigners. 

Divine punishment awarded to the two sarddrs for this act of treachery. 

Jalai KMn and son Sikandar Khan in Balkonda, fearing to meet the same fate as their 
compatriots, refrain from going to court, and their enemies at court incite the Saltrm 
against them. 

Sikandar Khan goes to Mahur and applies to Sultin IMaliiuud Khilji of Maiwa for assistance, 
Mahmud Khilji invades the Dakhan, but is obliged to retreat, 

Sikandar KMn forced to accompany him, but escapes and returns to Balkundah. 

The Sultan pardons Sikandar Khan and his father. 

Death of the Sultan, and duration of his reign. 

His character. 

Publicly reproved by Saijid AjaiL 
Date of the Saltan’s death. 

(Tazkarat''id-Mul ih,') 

Brief summary of the reign of Sultriu ‘Ala-ud-Din II. 

Had Khwiijah Jahan as his prime minister. 

The Sultan appoints his son Humayun Shah as his successor. 

Discrepancy in the date of his death. 

Chapter XI. 

Reign of Mumdymi Shall, 

The people object to him as Sultan. His brother, Hasan Khan, is seated on the throne. 
Hum%un unseats and imprisons him. 

Raja Rustam, an adherent of Prince Hasan’s, flies to Chakan and Junnar, and Malu ]&au to 
Rmchur. 

Date of the Sultan’s accession. 

His character. 

Makes Mahmud Giwan — afterwards entitled Khwajah Jahan — his prime minister. 

Sikandar Khan again rebels, and inarches on Golkonda. 

The Sultan marches against him. Sikandar Khan is defeated and killed. 

Jalal Kh an (Sikandar EZha n’s father) submits and is pardoned. 

The Sultan declares a jihad against the Hindus of Telinganl. 

Sends Kh- wajah Jahan on ahead to Devarkonda. 
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Tlie people o£ Devarkonda apply to the Raya of Orissa for assistimce. 

The latter sends an army to assist them* 

ghwajah JahSn commits a tactical error of judgment* 

He is hemmed in between two forces, and completly defeated. 

The Sultan much enraged, and is about to avenge the disaster, when he hears of a revolution 
in Bidar. 

Object of the revolution, to release Hasan Khun and Mirzil Ilabib-TJllah Ni‘mat-Ullah from 
prison, and proclaim the former as king. 

Malik Yusuf Turk — one of the late Sult/m’s slaves — manages to enter tho fortress of Bidar, 
and release the prisoners. 

The Sultan's brother, Tahya Khan ; also Jalal Khan Bukhara, arc killed — probably by mistake 
in the darkness. 

Prince Hasan ^an and Mirza Habib-UlUdi pi’oceed to Bliid, and arc joined by some 
of the troops. 

Rage of the Sultan on hearing the news. 

Siraj Oan, governor of Bijapur, receives the fugitives. His ireaerhery. 

Pusillanimity of Hasan Khc^n, and courage of Mirzil ITabib-Ullali. Tlio latter is killed. 
Chronogram giving the date of his death. 

i^san H^n is sent to the Snltan, who has him thrown to tigers. 

Tyranny of the Snltan. 

Hasan Eahri, a “converted” Brahmin yonth, given tho title of Sarang Khan. 

The inmates of Shifeab Khan’s hamm publicly ontragod by order of Uio Sultan, 

Death of the SultSn, 

Chronogram giving the date of his deat/i. 

Chapter XTI. 

Bdgn of JSfizitm SMk. 

Mim^ers left to decide which of the late Sultfin’s sons should be his sucecssor. They select 
Hizam Shdh. 

Ceremony of enthronement. 

Ma^dumali Jahan appointed Queen Regent, and Khwajah Mal.imfid Ghwan prime minister. 
The country invaded by the Edya of Orissa. 

Battle fought within 34 miles of Bidar. The Rdya is defeated. 

Invasion by Snltan Mahmud Kbilji of Malwa, Battle fought near Bidar. Tho Bahmani army 
take to flight, and Mahmud gains an easy victory. 

Mahmud plunders Bidar and lays siege to the citadel. 

Makhd^ah JahSn applies to GujariLt for assistance. 

Sultan Mahmhd of Gujar&t is willing to go, but bis ministers try to dissuade him. 

He brings them round to his views ; but they advise an invasion of MsUwa as a counter-move. 
He ignores ibeir advice, and marches to Snltanpur and Handurbar. 

Progress of the siege of Bidar. 
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Lnxnrious living of Mahmud Khilji. 

Consults a Shekh about vegetables. 

He raises the siege, and retreats towards Chnudor, but changes his route on hearing of the 
advance of the Gujarat army. 

^wajah Jahan sent in pursuit. 

Mahmud Khilji asks the chief of Gondwana to guide his army- He offei« to l^d them by a 
diflScnlt route. 

Mahiinud Khilji turns from the Daulatahad route, and proceeds north-east towards Ankot (?) 
and Elichpur, 

Distress of his army on the march through Gondwana, 

He kills the chief of Gondwana. 

Saltan Nizam Shah writes to Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat, thanking him for Ms assistance, 

Mahmud Kh ilji again contemplates the invasion of the Dakhan, and the Snltiln of Gujarat again 
comes to the assistance of the Bahmani Sultan, and compels Mahmud Khilji to retreat. 

Sadden death of Sultan Nis^lm Shah, 

Chapteb XIII. 

Reign of Sttlidn Muhammad Shah IL 
In the tenth year of his age succeeds to the throne. 

His character. 

Regency during his minority. 

Assassination of N izam-ul-Mnik at Kherlah. 

His death is avenged. 

He leaves two adopted sons, who receive the titles respectively of *Adil Khan and Darya KhSn 

Marriage of the Sultan, 

Embassy from the ruler of Malwa. 

Bahmani ambassador sent to Mandu. 

Letter to the ruler of Malwa regarding certain territory in dispute — Mahiir, Kherlah, etc. 
Speech made by the Sultan. 

Mahmud Gawjin made prime minister, and gets the title of Khwajah Jahau. 

Expedition against Hubli and B%alkot. 

]^wajah MahmM Gfiwan, at his own request, is sent on an expedition to the Kohkan% 

Halts at Kolhiipur to collect reinforcements. 

Has several engagements in tha Konkan, and returns to Kolhapur for the rains. 

Takes Rabankanah (Rayabagh ? ) and Machal ; then proceeds to Sangameshvar. 

Khelnah (VishMgadh) is surrendered to the Khwajah. 

Khwajah Jahan remains nearly two years in the Konkan, and then returns to court with in'! 
booty. 

Receives additional titles. 

Death of the Queen-Mother, Makhdumah Jahan. 
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The Sultan assumes the reins of government. 

Death of the Raya of Orissa, 

Malik Ni^am-ul-Mnlk Baliri is sent to invade Orissa. 
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Takes Eajamnndri and Kondavir, etc., and returns. 


Ehwajah MahmM Galvan founds a college in Bidar. 

The Sulpn announces his intention of taking Vairagadli. 

One of the adopted sons of tlie late Nizam-'Ul-Mulk voluiitccrvS to undertake the duty. 

He takes Yairaga^h by siege, and returns. 

Kbwajah Mahmud Ga-vvim reports that Goa has been taken by Parkatpa (?), Huya of VijAyanaear 
and volunteers to go and re~take it. - ^ * 

The Sultan resolves to go himself. 

He lays siege to the fort of Belgurnv* 

Parkatapa tries to make terms through the amirs* 

The Sultan angrily refuses. 


ParkAtapa surrenders the fort of BclgAnw, which the SultAu then gives to KU^y^lJah Jalian. 
The Snitan stops at Bijapnr on his way back. 

Great famine of BijApnr in the same year. 

The Raya of Orissa again invades Bahmani territory. 

The royal army assembles at Malikpur near Ashtflr, 

Proceeds towards RAjAmundri. 


The Sultan with 
behind. 


a picked force goes in advance, leaving JChyAjah Jahan and Prince Mal.imA^ 


Narsinha Raya’s arrangements for the defence. 

The latter tabes to flight. 

Malik Path-XJllah DaryA KhAn sent in pursuit. 

Surrender of RAjamundri, 

Wjrf. aid rotor,., to -nWar. 

• , .1, of Asligadh and Bnrhanpnr visite tie SnMn nnd i, fStod. 

Melho. at Kcdirlr: tha Snltin gooa tW to a„pp,e» ;t , hya aiog. to tl.o forttosa. 

“Son.”’”'"'*"’ J-Mn, vaa too canso of their 

KondAvir is given to ITizAm-ul-Mulk Balirt. 

latto 1%“ W»a to Bight, 

The latter tenders has snbmisson, and sends presents. 

The Saltan proceeds by forced marches to KanchJpnr. 

Takes and sacks the town, getting immense booty. 

Hot against ^wAjah Mahmtld GAwAn. 

The SaltAn summons him. 

Account Of the interview. 
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IJnjast esccation of Malimii Gawiin mid As^ad Khaa* 

His mycusem afterwards put to deatli^ 

The Sul^^ii regrets his hasty action: is disturhed by a dream^ 

Proceeds on a to tte Konhan: is talcen ill on the way* 

His death. 

His character, 

Dis^nsion between the Dakhan! and Torhi mnlrs. 

Age of the Sultan: duration of his reign : date of his death* 

Chronogram giving the date of his death* 

Chapier SIY. 

Ee^pi <f Sulldii JLihmud IL 
The Dakhani amir^ plot against the Turks. 

The Dakhanis treacheronslv massacre the Tarks* 

Malik Hasan Xizain-iiI-Mulk Bahri is made Malik Xa,ib. 

First mention of his reputed son, Ahmad Xizam-nl-Mulk, who afterwards foanded the Xiz;im- 
Ski hi Dynasty, 

Ahmad is given the districts of J anoar and Chakan as a jdglr. Goes to the assistance of the 
Sultan* 

Expedition into Teli^ana: the Sultan marches to Warangal* 

The Habshis plot against the Malik XAib : the Sultan believes their stories, and resolves on his 
death. 

The Malik Xa,ib flies to Bidar* 

Treacherous conduct of Pasand Khan, 

The lattez’ kills the Malik X’ajib, and throws his head outside the fork 
Presumption and arrogance of the Habshis, 

Rise of Turk! influence as that of the Habshis declines, 

Hasan Kh an Khurasani gets the title of Kh wajah Jahan, 

The Sultan’s sister, Fatimah, married to Habib-IJilah, and the fort of Medak given as a wedding 
present. 

His other sister married to another son of Shah Mahabb-Hllah, 

Rebellion against the Sultan in Bidar, 

The Sultan defended by ten Turks : desperate fighting. 

The rebels ai^e routed, 

Xew palace built near the Shah BurJ. 

Rebellion of the notorious Kasim Turk Khawuss Khan (afterwards entitled Barid**! Mamalik) 
at Kandhar, 

Dilaw^ar Khan Habshi sent to suppress the rebellion. 

In the battle which ensues, Dilfiwar Khan is killed by one of his own elephants. 

Kasim Barid triumphant, and more than ever rebellious* 

Rebellions in all directions* 
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Tie Sultan, nnaile to sabdue Kasim Barid, is obliged to conciliate bim by giTing him a share 
in the governments 

THs is much resented, bj the other nobles, who rebel. 

Ahmad Fizam-nl-MTilk comes to the assistance of the Snltan. 

The amns promise their support to the Snltan if he will only onst Kasim Baricl from th» 
government. 

Practical overthrow of the Bahmani Dynasty, and establishment of the Baricl-Shahi in its place* 

The Snltan wounded in battle. 

The am^rs disperse, and Kasim Barid returns with the Sul^^ln to Bidar, and again assumes the 
government. 

Letter from Ynsnf ‘Adil ?^an, reporting the rebellion of Malik Dmfir Daatur-i Mamalik and 
Malik Khush-Kadam Turk ; and offers to aid in suppressing it. 

The SnMn and Kasim Barid proceed against the rebels. 

*Adil Khan and Fa khr-ul-Mulk join the camp. 

Disposition of the forces. Battle. 

Malik Dinar taken prisoner and his army dispersed. 


*Adil Khan intercedes for Malik Diniir, and procui'es his pardon. 

The Royal troops lay siege to and take the fort of Sagar. 

Sultan MahmM Gujarati eomplaina of an act of piracy committed by BahAdnx’ GilAnf, 

Letter on this subject from the king o-f Gujarat, 

Letter from the Sultan to Bahadur Gilani, ordering him to restore the ships and looted property. 
Eeply of the Sultan to the king of Gujarat. 

The Sultan’s messenger to Bahadur Gilani is stopped on the way. 

The Sultan marches with his army to Mangalvedlia. 

The fort is taken, and assigned to Fakhr-ul-Mulk. 

The army marches to Jamkhandi, which Bahadur Gilan! was then besieging. 

Mu^addam Na,ik [chief of Jamkhandi ?] takes service under the Sultan. 

Mahfc SuItAn Kuli Eamadani ^awass lOian (afterwards the founder of the Kntnh-ShAhi 
dynasty) is given the title of Kutb-ul-Mulk. ' " 

Several feudal tenures granted. Names of various nobles then serving with the Snitan. 

Bimah (?) NA,ik, surrenders after his sou has been 

The troops of BahAdur Gilani then in the fort of Miraj arc offered generous terms. 

iimself in the jungle, and sends an ambassador to the Sulhln, who 

pi omxses him pardon on certain conditions. 

Bahadur Gilam still obstinate : a force is sent against him, with orders to spare- his life. 

E. » , a.. .i.„e I-aBr-d-M.lk ™ ,1. W, November, 149<. 

The Sultan visits the fort of PanhalA : description of the fort. 

He visits Dabbol. 

Bahadur GMnVB jdgirs given to varions nobles. 
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The Siillin returns to Beeter, halting on the way at Sliraj, to distribute the booty. 

Increa^ in the power of Eatub-CLl-AIulk, 

Plot against the Turks* 

The Turks anticipate matters by massacring the conspiratois^ 

The Turks send Shah Muhabb-Hlliih to the Soltun to explain matters. 

Re-distribution of Jagirs: Yusuf *Adil Khiai gets Bijilpur and Mangalvedha- 

Plot against Ririd-i Mamalib. 

The Sulpln besieges him in the fort cf Ansa, but is deserted by sereral umirs: ^rkj again 
triumphant. 

Another revolt against Barid-i MamMik. 

Terms of peace aiTanged* 

Preparations for d^jildd against Tijayanagar : enumemtion of the forces. 

^Ain-ul-Mulk sent round by Kolhapur. 

Rayachur and ilndgn! surrendered. 

These parganals are given to ‘Adil Khan. 

In the absence of the who sided with the Sultan, Malik Barfd-i Mamalik proceeds to 

Bidar ; is admitted to the fortress by treachery, and again usurps the government on the 
otli June, 1502, 

Adil Khzin, Kutub-nl Mnlk, Dastur-i Mamalik and others form a coalition to displace liim» 

The Snlt/in is compelled to side against them : a battle ensues, in which Haidar Ehan — Band’s 
general — is killed. Band then takes to dight. The allies do homage to the Sultan, and 
return to their provinces. 

A marriage arianged between ^Adil Khan’-s daughter and the SnMn’s son. 

The marriage festivities in Kalburga are internipted by the return of Malik Barid to court, when 
hostilities are resumed. "‘Adil Khan and ^Ain-ul-MuIk against Malik Baidd, KbudadM 
J^wajah Jahan and Dastui>i Mamfilik, 

The Sultan sides with ‘Adil Khan, 

Malik Ilyas ‘^Ain-ul-Mulk is killed in battle : hostilities then cjease. 

The Sultan proceeds to MiiaJ and Panhala, to secure possession of the late *Ain'-ul-MulFs 
jdgu'. 

During his absence Barid-i Manullik and his adherents take possession of Bidar, 

They receive the Sultan with all honour on his return. 

Barid’s titles are further increased. 

Hostility between ‘Adil Khun and Dastur Dinfir: the latter obtains assistance from Ahmad 
Bahri, and invades Bijupur territory : ‘Adil Khan flies to the SuMn’s court. 

The Sultan compels them to make peace. 

The Sultan, in 1506, quarrels with ‘Adil Kh an. 

The Snitan summons to his assistance Kutub-ul-Mulk and TniaMud-ul-lk. As the latter 
neglects to obey the summons, the Sultan goes after him to Berar and meets him near 
Kalamb. The quarrel is then arranged. 

D eath of Fath-Ullah Tmad-nl-MuIk and Yusuf "Adil Shah, 
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The SiiMn settles the siaccession to Yusuf’s title aud territory on Isma'il, eldest son of the 
latter. 

Couftisioti in Berar owing to the late Fath-TJllSli^s eldes>t son, ^Ala-nd-Disi, being a prisoner ia 
Eamgir. He makes his escape, and succeeds to his father’s title and territory. 

Death of Khudadad Khw^jah Jahan : his title conferred on his eldest surviving son, Hur KHn^ 

The latter is given Pareinda in exchange for Sandlapur [Sholapur ?] wliicli is given to Kamal 
Khanj Isma‘il ‘Adil Kh an’s general. 

The Sultan takes the fortress of Kalburga by force. 

Dastur Dinar akes refuge with Barid. These two, with Kntb-*ul-MnIk march on Bidar. 
Dastur Dinar’s reputed son, Hamid Khan Habslii, is killed in battle. 

A 

Peace arranged by ‘Azamat-ul-Mulk, IsmiVil ‘Adil Khan’s ambassador at the Bahmani Court. 
Quarrel between Dastur Dinar and Barid. 

Embassy from Shah Isma‘il Husaini Safawi. 

Ungracious reception of a Shi‘ah ambassador at a Sunni court, 

Eebellion of Bashir Khudawind Khan, the feudatory of Mahur. The Sultan, in August, 1517^ 
marches with the army against him. 

Bashir applies to Ala-ud-Ein Tmdd-ul-Mulk for assistance, which is given. 

A battle takes place: Bashir KhudSwind Khan’s son, Glialib Khan, is killed. Khudiiwind Khau 
fights valiantly, but is wounded, taken prisoner, and put to death. 

Mahur given to Mahmud Khan, youngest son of Khudawind Khan. The Sultan returns to 
Bidar. 

Several of the principal amirs — too late to take part in this last expedition ~ now come to 
court. 

The Sultan ~ taking advantage of the large force thus assembled — determines on a jiMd, 

Arrived at Diwani [?] a battle is fought, in which the Sultan is severely wounded; and this 
puts a stop to the fighting. 

The allies disperse to their respective provinces. 

Barid accompanies the Sultan back to Bidar, and again assumes the govornmont. 

An amir named Shuja^at KhSn having carried off two of the Sultan’s elephants, the other amirs 

of Bidar, anxious to get rid of Barid, suggest that the latter should be sent after ShujS'at 
Kh an. 

Band overtakes SLuja at Khan, kills him, and retnrns in triamph with the elephants, etc. 
Band s power then becomes greater than ever. 

Death of the Snltan. Date of his death, age, and duration of hia reign. 

e amirs in spite of their quarrels among themselves — always loyal to their sovereign. 
Other historians give a different account of the latter part of the reign of Sultin Mahmfld II. 
Anarchy m the Dakhan on the death of the Snltan. 

End of the Bahmani Dynasty, 


{To he continued^) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ROPES OF SAKB; ASSES; AHD THE BAKAXDES. 

The following inquiry waa pnWisbed in the 
number of tbe Journal of tbe Folk-lore Society 
for December, 1898. I Tentnre to hope that its 
publication in these pages may bring to light 
some Indian evidence. 

The occurrence of a single incident in ancient 
Egyptian custom, on Greek and Roman monu- 
ments, in an Arabian story, and in English folk- 
lore, provokes suspicion that some one idea, worth 
finding out, may He behind the scattered facts. | 
Such an incident is the weaving of a futile i 
rope ; twisted and untwisted in festival custom ! 
in Egypt, in Greek and Roman art, eaten by } 
an ass, made of sand in Arabic story and in i 
EngHsh legend. 

Further, in more than one ancient monument 
the futile rope is associated with those futile | 
water-carriers the Danaides, whose condem- 
nation it was to carry water in sieves; and in 
Cornwall the spirit who was set to weave ropes 
of sand had also to empty a lake by the aid of a 
shell with a hole in it. 

What do these coincidences mean ? 

In the hope of gaming further facts I quote, 
but make no attempt to value, the following 
rope -makers, ass, and water-carriers. 

*‘In the city of Acanthus, towards Libya 
beyond the Nile, about 120 fiaiongs from 
Memphis, there is a perforated pithosj into 
which they say 860 of the priests carry 
water eveiy day from the Nile. And the 
fable of Genus is represented near at hand* 
on the occasion of a certain public festival. 
One man is twisting a long rope, and many 
behind him keep untwisting what he has 
plaited.”^ 

In the painting by Polygnotus at Delphi, Pau* 
sanias describes among other dwellers in Hades, 

“ a man seated : an inscription sets forth 
that the man is Indolence {Ohios), He is 
represented plaiting a rope, and beside him 
stands a she-ass furtively eating the rope 
as fast as he plaits it. They say that this 
Indolence was an industrious man who had 
a spendthrift wife, and as fast a she earned 
money she spent it. Hence people hold that 

I PitJios != a vessel of large size, used for stores, 
sometimes sunk in the ground as a cellar, 

^ Diodorus Siculus, I. 97. 

3 Pausanias, X. 29. 2. See J. G. Fraser, Fansanias, 


in this picture Polygnotus alluded to the 
wife of Indolence. I know, too, that when 
the lonians see a man toiling at a fruitless 
task they say he is splicing the cord of 
Indolence.^"* 

In the mediaeval Arabic story, one of the tasks 
imposed by Pharaoh on Haykar the Sage is to 
make two ropes of sand; Haykar says;— 

“ ‘ Do thou prescribe that they bring me a 
cord from thy stores, that I twist one 
like it,’ So when they had done as he bade, 
Haykar fared forth arear of the palace and 
dug two round borings equal to the thick- 
ness of the cord : then he collected sand 
from the riverbed and placed it therein, so 
that when the sun arose and entered into 
the cyHnder the sand appeared in the 
sunlight Hke unto ropes.”* 

Of Michael Scott a note to the The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel says:'— 

“ Michael Scott was, once upon a time, much 
embarrassed by a spirit, for whom he was 
under the necessity of finding constant 
employment.” Two tasks were accomplish- 
ed in two nights by the spirit. *‘At 
length the enchanter conquered this inde- 
fatigable demon, by employing him in the 
hopeless and endless task of making ropes 
out of sea-sand.”^ 

A passage in the Denham Tracis speaks of 
Michael Scott as famed 

** for having beat the devil and his myrmi- 
dons hy the well-known device of employ- 
ing them to spin ropes of sand, denying 
them even the aid of chaff to supply some 
degree of tenacity 

The wild Cornish spirit Tregeagle biings life 
into these somewhat tame accounts of futile 
industry. The wandering soul of a tyrannical 
magistrate, Tregeagle, was bound to fruitless 
labour on coasti or moor ; his toil prevented and 
his work destroyed by storm and tide. His cries 
sounded above the rear of winter tempests; 
his moanings w^ere heard in the soughing of 
the wind ; when the sea lay calm his low wailing 
crept along the coast. More than one task was 
laid upon this tormented soul. 

Y. 376 ; Edhihurgh Eeriew, April, 1897, p. 458 ; Journal 
JElellenic Studies^ XIV. p- 8i. 

^ SuppU-inental Sights. Burton, Lib. Ed. XII. 24, 
» The Lay of ihe Last Minstrel. Ed. 1869. Note 15. 
« Benham Tracis^ 11. 118. 
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On tte proposal of a clmrcliinan and a 
lawyor it was agreed tliat lie should be set 
to empty a dark tarn on desolate moors* 
known as Dosmery (or Dozmare) Fool, 
nsing a limpet-shell with a hole in it 
Driyen thence by a terrific storm, Tieg 
eagle, hotly pursued by demons, sought 
sanctuary in the chapel of Roach Bock. 
From Roach he was removed by powerful 
spell to the sandy shores of the Padstow 
district, there to make trusses of sand and 
ropes of sand with which to bind them. 

Again we find him tasked 

to make and carry away a truss of sand 
bound with a rope of sand from Gwenvor 
(the cove at Whitsand Bay) near the Land’s 
End.”* 

The Cornish pool which Tregeagle had to 
empty with a perforated shell is said to be the 
scene of a tradition of making bundles and 
bands of sand : — 

“ A tradition .... says that on the 
shores of this lonely mere (Dosmery pool) 
the ghosts of bad men are ever employed 
in binding the sand in bundles with * beams ^ 
(bands) of the same. These ghosts, or 
some of them, were driven out (they say 
horsewhipped out) by the parson from 
Launceston.”* 

I place these roughly gathered facts together 
in the hope of gaining further instances ; espe- 
cially instances of, 

(1) Ritual use of ropes, or of perforated 

water- vessels, 

(2) Futile rope-making in custom or story. 

(3) Futile water- carrying in custom or story. 

(4) Asses in connexion with any of the above 

acts *, and in connexion with (a) water 
in any form, (b) death and the under- 
world, j 

G. M. Godden, F.A.I. 


STJPEBSTITIONS AMOhIG HINDUS IN THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

The throbbing of di:Serent parts of the eye 
portends difEerent things : — 

F3ye-brows. — When the right eye-brow of a 
person beats very forcibly, it indicates that the 

’ Taken from Hunt, Popular Romances of the West 
i^f England, 8rd Ed. pp. 131 ft. 

* Ckvuriaiey, Cornish leasts andl Folklore ^ p. 78. 


wife will present her husband with a child - 
and if the left eye-brow beats, it signifies that 
the person is to ac(]uire wealth. When both throb 
it signifies that overwhelming sorrow is to over' 
take a person. 

Pupils. •— If the pupil of the right eye dilates, it 
means great loss to a person j and if the left, it 
warns one to keep aloof from fears and difficulties. 
If both the eye pupils are dilated, it indicates 
loss of health. 

Corners of tho Eye. — If the corner of the right 
eye ihro]>s, it means that a man's foes and friends 
love him. If the corner of the left eye beats, ifc 
means the recovery of lost property. 

Eyo-Iashes. — The throbbing of the right and 
left eyo-laslies means that the person is likely to 
get into a ]>roil with otluu’s. 

Eye-lids. — The Ix^ating of the right eye-lid 
indicates that the piO'soxi is to witness a marriage 
ceremony soon. And if the. left, that fear will 
overtake him and make him ill. 

Whole Eye. — W hen the whole right eye beats, 
it means that the iiaffmit will 1 ‘ecover from long 
illness, And if the whole left eye, it brings a 
good name. 

A person wliose death takes place on a 
Saturday, should never go alone. To avert evil 
consequences, a live fowl is tak<m with such a 
corpse to the c(‘motcry and it is there interred 
with it. Brfihinans, averse to bloody sacrifices, 
substitute for a fowl the steel bolt of a door. 

If a person dies under tho influonoo of an 
evil star, idic seeds of kguminoxis plants are 
scattered along tho route of tho ftxncral proce*?- 
sion. It is believed that such a body, when 
buried, turns into a devil, and comes home to 
hold sway as a nocturnal monarch over tho house. 
If the above custom is observed, however, it will 
try and pick up the seeds on its way from the 
grave to the house, drcqiping tlu*m on its return 
at day-break. In thiB way every night it starts, 
but never reaches its destmation, since the seeds 
prevent its arrival in time. 

All Hindus believe that by keeping quills 
or spines of porcupine at borne they will meet 
with vain quarrels with neighbours and kins- 
men. 

M. B*. PedloW 


e Coartuoy, Cornish Feasts and Fvlkloref p. 73, 
quoting Notes and Queries^ Dec, 1890. 
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HISTORY OF THE BAHMAYI DTXASTY. 

{Founded on the Burlidn-i 3Ia,r%/n) 

BY J. S* KING, 3I.E.A.S. 

( Co ni i tilled from 2 \ 138* } 

Chapteb I. 

Acconnt of tlie Kings of KaiburgA,^^ who, according to the most anthentic 
accounts, were eight individuals, the first of whom was ‘AlA-ud-Din wa 
ad-DunyA Abfi-l.Muzaffar SultAn Hasan ShUh al Wali al Bahmanl, 

• Sultan *AlA-ud-Din Hasan Sh&h Gangti,! Bahmani was the first king, who in the 
Dakhinj the land of perpetual freshness (may Ctod preserve it so I) raised the standard oi 
Islam, propagated the rights of the true faith, and overthrew infidelity. 

Historians have related various accounts of the crigin of this king, and to relate them all 
would cause prolixity, so we pass them by. 

According to the statement of the anthorof the ^Avj{in-ut-'Tav:dril:li and other historians ot 
the kings of India, the ancestors of this illustrious sovereign traced their descent from 
Bahman and Isfandjar ; and what is stated on the subject in some books of genealogies which 
the author of these pages has seen is that Sultim Hasan was descended from BahtrS-m Gur, in 
the following w’ay : — 

Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din wa ad-Dunyu Hasan Bahman SMh, son of Kaikri,us Muhammad, S03i 
of *AIi, son of Hasan, son of Bahtam, son of Simun, son of Salam, son of Isilh, son of 
Ibrahim, son of Nasir, son of Mansur, son of Nuh, son of Niih, son of son of Bahram 

son of Shah-iin, son of Sad, son of Nusin, son of Dawad* son of Bahrain Gur. But God, the 
Most High alone knows the truth of matters I In consecpience of his descent the king was 
known as “ Bahman'’ — Sultan ^Ala-iid-Din Hasan Shah Bahmani. 

During the reign of Snltan Muhammad Tnghlak ShMi, who was king of the greater part of 
India, Hasan happened to go to the caj)ital, Dihli, and without disclosing to anyone the fact 
of his illustrions descent from Kaiyumars he became enrolled among the servants of Muhammad 
Tughlak Shah. 

At that time it happened one day that the saint Shekh Nizam-ud-Din gave a sumptuous 
entertainment, at which Snltan Muhammad Tughlak Shah was present. Shortly after the 
Sultan had left the entertainment Hasan arrived at the door of the Monastery of His Holiness. 
The latter by his inward consciousness being aware of this, said to his servant : — To-claj 
one king has gone out and another king is at the door : let him come in/’ The servant went 
to the door and brought in Hasan. The Shel^ received him wiih the utmost respect, and 
announced to him the good news that he was destined to have the sovereignty of one of the 
districts of India : this he mentioned as a divine revelation. 

It is said that on this occasion the Shekh placed a cake of bread on the tip of his 

fore-finger and gave it to Hasan, saying : — “ This is the canopy of sovereignty which shall 
be exalted till the extinction of this illustrious dynasty at a long distant date.” From this 
token of good news given by the eminent Shekh, Hasan was made hopeful, and began to cherish 
the idea of sovereignty and conquest. 


I am doubtful as to wbetber the name of this town should be spelt Kalburgu orKulbarga* Professor 
Eastwick (Murray’s Bandhooh of Madras) adopts the former spelling : and in a Sisfory of the Biyixur Einii. 

written in Marathi, I find it spelt sometimes and sometimes 

2 By this is meant cliaiipattif^ a word familiar to all who have ever been in India. 
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In this year* a state of the utmost disorder began to show itself in the dominions of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughla^: Shah, and each of the amvrs in charge of the several districts 
raised rebellious. Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din Hasan Shah also with a number of brave and select 

warriors Afglians and others — in accordance with the advice of the Shehh, set out for 

the Dathan and halted at Daulat&b&d. 

In the midst of these affairs Sultan Muliiammad Tughlaly was informed that the miMn-i 
sadali,^ who had been appointed to keep in subjection the coast of Gujarat, had -withdrawn 
from their allegiance and were in a state of rebellion, besides plundering the property of 
Musalmans. Some treasure which had been sent in charge of one of the amtrs of Gujarat 
to the seat of government at L^haur and Dibli had been plundered ; a great number of those 
accompanying it were killed, and the whole of their goods looted. The amns of Gujarat, who 
went to put down this rebellion and disturbance, were routed, and most of them killed. 

Sultan Tn^lak, on hearing the news of this outbreak in Gujarat sho-wed much dis- 
quietude and agitation, and he proceeded in person to put down the rebellion. 

Eutlagh Khan -was governor of Daulatdb Sd ; and by the justice, bravery and good manage 
ment of this pure-minded minister® the people had hitherto been kept secure and free from 
disturbance ; but before the outbreak of rebellion in Gujarat he had by the Sultan’s orders 
gone to the Tughlak Shahi court, leaving his brother, ‘Alam-ul-Mulk, as vice-regent of the 
district. 

While on the way it occurred to Sultan Tu^lak Shdh that the district of Daulatabad 
being now free from the personal influence of Kutla^ ^an it -W'as quite possible that the 
uumdn-i sadali, having the power to do so, might there also stir up Gujarfit and raise a 
rebellion. To prevent this he sent some of his amdrs to Daulatahad bearing inslrnctions for the 
atVilrun-i sadah to join the Sultan’s camp. In accordance with this order the atmrs went to- 
Daulatabad ; and the amtrun-i sadah, obeying the order of the Snltfin, stai-ted with the amirs 
for the camp of the Sultan ; but on the way, overcome with fear (of the consequences of their 
past offences), they one night attacked the royal army,® and the troops being taken unawares, 
most of them were killed, and the remainder took to flight, and narrowly escaping with their 
lives, made their way to the Sultdn’s camp. 

After the rout of the Sultan’s army the ajmrdn-i sadah returned to DanlatAbud, and giving 
the title of Nasir-ud-Din to Isma'il Mukh^ Afghan, seated him on the throne; and, according 
to the custom of kings, sprinkled money over his head. ‘Alam-nl-Mnlk, through fear of them, 
had shut liimself up in the fort of Hefigir (Danlatabad) ; but as he had treated these people in 
an approved manner they gave him safe conduct and dismissed him. 


s What the year -was is not stated, hut it was probably A. H. 744 (A. D. 1.343) — Hde Eayley, Oviar&t, p. 43. 

* There is no English equivalent for this expression. According to Sir E. C. Bayley it is said to be a Moghal 
technical term for a “ captain of a hundred ” ( ), but in this place it rather designates a class of persona who 
seem to have approached in character the “free-lances” of the Middle Ages in Europe. They were leaders of 
mercenaries and foreigners ; at least for the most part ; some were prohahly remnants of the “New Musalmins," cr 
converted Moghal settlers, though some were most certainly Afghan adventurers. Loyalty sits lightly on troops 
of this class, and they have ever been hnoTrn for violence and rapine. (Bayley, Gvjar&t, p. 48, n.) 

® Here begins the India Office MS., with the words 

« That is, the escort taking them to the Sultan’s camp. 

t In the India Office MS. this name is always written ^ (Makh, or Mukh). In the British Museum MS. 
it appears iu some places to he and in others Eirishtah writes the name ^ (Mugh, a Magian), and 
this is probably the correct spelhng. According to Eirishtah Isma'Sl Afghan was an officer of a thousand 

hoi^, whose brother, Malik Mugb, commanded the royal army in the province of Mdlw&, and the selection arose 
^neipally the hope that the Dakhanis would be supported by the new king’s relative in Mffiwah. (Briggs, 
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Hasan Shall Bahmanf, with a force of his own faitlifiil adherents j was then 
ill Danlatabad ; and though outwardly, for prudential reasons, on friendly terms with these 
people, he was only watching for an opportunity of obtaining power. 

In some histories of India it is stated that Sultan Hasan, before obtaining dominion orer 
the Dakhan, was enrolled among the troops of Sultan Tughlali: Shah, who were employed in the 
defence of the Dakhan ; and when Ismadl Miikh, who had at first been raised to the throne, 
was found unfit for it, the whole army united in exalting Sultan Hasan Shah to the soYereignty 
of the Dakhan. But God only knows the truth of matters ! 

When Sultan Muhammad Tughlak Shah arrived in Gujarat, a number of those who had 
rebelled prepared to oppose him ; of these, some became food for the swords of the Sultan's 
troops, and others proceeded to Danlatabad and Joined themselves to Isma‘il Mukh and his 
followers. 

When Sultan Muhammad TnghlaV, having finished repelling the violence of the am'^rs 
of Gujarat, heard of the rebellion of the airiircin-i sadah of Danlatabad, he proceeded with his 
army in that direction. Isma'il MulA was ready for him, and formed line of battle in 
front of the Sultan's army ; but the latter being twice again as weak as the followers of Ismail 
Afghan, however much it attacked and retreated gained no lasting advantage over them. At 
last, however, the army of the Sultan gained the victory, the Danlatabadis took to flight, and 
Ismail Mukh retired to the fortress of Deogir. Ala'-ud~Din Hasan Shah with his own 
particular followers proceeded towards KallbtLrga, Sultan Muhammad laid siege to the 
fortress of Danlatabad, and sent Malik ‘ImM-ud-Din with a select force in purauit of Sultun 
Ala‘-ud-Din. 

In the midst of these affairs news again arrived from GTijar§.t that Malik Taghx had 
raised a rebellion there ; so the Sultan was compelled to leave some of his nobles and a portion 
of his force at Danlatabad while he himself started for Gujarat. 

When Ala‘-ud-Din Hasan became aware that he was being followed by the enemy, he laid 
in ambush with a portion of his force, and suddenly attacking them killed Hmad-ul-Mulk, 
dispersed his army and pursuing the fugitives turned back towards Danlatabad. 

When the news of the death of HmM-ul-Mulk as well as the rout of his force and the 
approach of ^Ala‘-ud-Dm Hasan and his followers reached the ears of the arntrs who were 
engaged in besieging Ismafil Mukh, they wavered, and being powerless to resist they unavoid- 
ably raised the siege of the fortress and took to flight. Hasan then entered the city of 
Danlatabad in triumph ; and Isms'll Mu^ coming down from the fortress of Deugir 
voluntarily and gladly resigned the sovereignty in favour of Hasan ; and abandoning the title 
of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din which had previously been given him, called himself Shams-nd-Bin. 

The whole army and the populace having unanimously consented to the sovereignty of 
‘AW-nd-Din Hasan, at the ninth hour of Friday the 28th bha^ban, A. H. 748 (3rd December, 
A. D. 1347), or - — according to one waiter — on the 24th Rabi‘ II* of the year above mentioned 
(Srd August, A, D. 1347), he attained the object of his desires. At the entreaty of IsmiViI 
and all the amirs and the army the ruby-coloured royal umbrella was raised over his head, 
and he was seated on the throne of sovereignty under the title of SiiltAn Al^'-nd-Bin Hasan 
Sh^h al Wall al Bahmani. The amirs, ministers and generals vied with one another in doing 
him honour and praising him and swearing fealty to him. 

The Sultan now applied himself to the affairs of government and the occupations of his 
subjects with such ability and attention that the signs of his illustrious actions embellishing 
the history of the kings are beyond computation, and the mention of his good qualities adorns 
the preface of the history of the kings powerful as Heaven. In his day no tyrant hand struck 
the knocker of disquietude on the door of any subject, nor did the foot of any trader in oppression 
tread the inner court of the house of anyone with the step of molestation or hindrance. 
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The Sultan sent some troops in pursuit of tlie a77drs of Muhammad Tughlak who Lad 
taken to flight. Nizam-ul-Mulk, who was leader of the defeated army w^as killed, and the 
remnant with much difficulty succeeded in saving them lives. 

When the Sultan had thus finished repelling his enemies, he turned his attention to those 
brave amirs who had rendered him good service in the recent war, and conferred on each of 
them rank and dignity corresponding to his merit. 

Of this number, ‘Ain-ud-Din, who was one of the a7n^rs of Sultan Muhammad Tughlak, 
with his son Muhammad entered the service of Abu-l-Muzaffar Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din Hasan Shah 
and were honoured by the titles of l^wajah Jahan and Shir Kh an respectively. 

Malik Hindu,! Turk received the title of Tmad-ul-Mulk, and was appointed Sahib-i ‘Arz.s 

Husam-ud'Din Akchi became Na,ib Wazir. 

Zhakajut Saiyid Eazi-ud-Din, who was one of the descendants of the martyr Zaid,® 
received the title of Kutb-ul-Mulk. 

Malik Shadi, who had been Na,ib Barbak, became Shams-i Rashik Saliib-i KMs. 

Husain, who had attacked TmcM-ul-Mulk, obtained the title of Garshasb, and was appointed 
Kur Beg~i Maisarah (Commander of the Left Wing). 

Mir Saku Shams-ud-Din was appointed Kur B8g-i Maimanah (Commander of the Right 
Wing). 

Sharaf Farsi became Hmdah-ul-Mulk and Dabir (Secretary). 

Eazi Jalal, who in Awadh (Oude) deserted from the service of Sultan Muhammad after 
killing one named Mukbil, governor of Awadh, and then entered the service of the Sultan, 
received the title of Kadar Khan, and his son Muhammad became Azhdar Kh^n. 

Several of the ciTiitTs received the titles of “ KhSn” and Malik.^^ A few retained their 
previous titles. Several of the servants of the royal court obtained employment as dnvdns ; 
thus Husain bin Turan became Treasurer, and the son of Mubarak KhAn became Superinten- 
dent of Elephants (sJiahiiaJi-ifU) and Keeper of the Seals (daivdf cUr). 

Malik Chah||ii became Saiyid-ul-Hujjab (Tjord Chamberlain). 

Kazi Baha-ud-Din became Hajib-i Kasabah (Constable of the City). 

Daulat ShAh became Shahnah^ BargAh, and ShahAb, Salar-i KhwAn, which in the Dakhani 
dialect is called Ohashnigir.^’^^ 

‘Ali SMh became the Sar Pardah-dSr, with a number of others under him. 

Each of the arntrs, warns and generals, according to his desert, was promoted to maMsd 

andja^irs, obtaining towns and districts on feudal tenure, and kept up a proportionate army 

and retinue. ^ r r 


The Sultan haying despatched the amirs to take possession of the country and organise 
e army, ^ch of proceeded to his own district. Khw^jah Jahdn was sent to Kalbnrgah, 
SJandar ^au to Bidar, Kir KhSn to Kotthr and Safdar Kh^n Sust-‘Ahd to Sagar, which 
afterwards became known as Saghar, and Husain Garshasb to Kotagir. Other generals, by 
the Sultan s orders, proceeded to plunder and devastate the country of the infidels. 

‘Imad-ul-Mutt: and MuhSrak Khan, hy the Sultan’s orders, went on a marauding expedition 
as far as the river Tavi [Tapti], devastating the country of the Hindus, and beheaded 
any idol-worshippers they found. A mong other districts they plundered that of 

» ® Founder of the Zaidl sect, 

tabte asa seomity a^st poison. ^ ^ ° kitchen of princes, and to taste every dish brought to 
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(DaBgri) and beheaded the cursed Ramnat, From that place they went to Janjui plundered 
the fort, and cutting off the head, of threw his body on the ground. 

Of the other who, by the Sultln’s orders, had hastened off to tahe possession of their 

respecti\ e districts, Garshasp, ■who had been sent to Kotagir on the wav received intelligence* 
from 'Kliaiid.§tr of the HakliaHj now known asKandii^rj that a iniinberof Turks of the arinT 
of Muhammad Tughlak, who were in Kaiidhar when they saw that ‘AlA-nd-J3m had been 
confirmed in the sovereignty of the Dakhan, one night with a loud cry took possession of 
the fort of Kandhar and submitted themselves to the SultAn, and Ikraj being put to flight, went 
towards Bodan and his people and family were made prisoners by the Turks. The latter 
wrote a letter to this effect to Garshasb, and informed him of their submission, to his authority”. 

Garshasp was much pleased at hearing this news, and wrote them a letter, praising them 
for what they had done ; and held out to them hopes of the king’s favour. He himself also 
hastened to Kandhar and the Turks went out to give him a ceremonious I’eception, and 
proffered their services. 

From that place Garshasp went to Kotagir and laid siege to the fortM After some time 
the garrison called for a truce, and obtained quarter. They delivered over the fortress, and of 
their own accord agreed to pay tribute. When messengers brought this news to the Sultan 
he was much gratified ; and by his orders the drums of rejoicing were beaten in the city, and 
all the people were glad. 

Saiyid-Ea7U‘ud-Dm Kutb-uhMnIk» who had gone towards Mundargi, proceeded by way of 
Bhum and took possession of it. After that he turned towards Akalkot which he also 
succeeded in taking, and then returning to Mundargi gave it the name of SaiyicMbad. Bach 
of the zammddrs of that district who submitted to his rule he left in nudisturbed possession of 
his feudal lands, and restrained his troops from plundering his property; but any who 
disputed his authority, their country and goods were plundered, and they and those under 
them put to death, Not withstanding the smallness of his force he succeeded in gaining 
possession of three or four celebrated fortresses. 

Kambar Khan, liad obtained the Eotur jdgir, proceeded in that direction ; but on 
the way turned aside to the fort of Kalyto, and for nearly fifty days laid siege to it, after 
which it capitulated ; and the inhabitants on giving security for good behaviour were included 
among the subjects of the Sultan. After taking Kalyiin he wrote to the Sultan giving him the 
welcome intelligence of his victory. The Sulj^n was much pleased, and ordering the drums 
of rejoicing to be beaten in the city of Daulat^Md, called it Fatha-bad. The rejoicings were 
continued for a week* 

Sikandar Khan, who by the Sultan’s orders had started with an army in the direction of 
Bidar, turned from there tow^ards Malkaid,^® and the Hindus of that place having heard of and 
seen -the recent success of the Turks, deemed it advisable to refrain from offering resistance ; 
they therefore tendered their submission and agreed to pay tribute, and so obtained immunity 
from molestation by Sikandar ]^aii’s troops. 

Sikandar Kbfin after his return sent a letter to Kanabayand,^^ who was of Telintg^n^ 
asking him to send a present of some elephants for the use of his army.^® When Sikandar 

The word in the text is (kar, or gar) : it is probably meant for the Hindi word (gaih)^ a hill fort* 

12 This name is here -written o (Kabaz in the text, but it is evidently a mistake of the copyist> 

for further on, when he rebels against the Sultan and is made prisoner by Sikandar Khan, his name is written 
(Ktr Khiln). The latter is also the spelling in the Br. Mu. MS. 

Written (Lamikher) in the Br. Mu. MS. 

In the Br. Mu. MS. this name is written, in one place (Kabanandh and in another place 

(KanAnidah). 

35 The letter is given in full in the text, but there is nothing of importance in it. 
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letter reached Kauabayand and he understood its contents, he wrote a reply, tendering 
his submission, and sending a written treaty to that effect : he also expressed a great wish to 
meet him. Accordingly Sikandar Khan with a large force proceeded towards Telingana, and a 
meeting between the two took place. Kanabayandi® presented many valuable offerings, and 
was made hopeful of mnch favour from the king. He sent two elephants and other suitable 
presents to the king through Sikandar KMn. The latter on arrival at sent the 

elephants to the Sultan and informed him of the good will of Kanabayand. The Sultan wrote 
a commendatory letter to Sikandar ^an and exalted him to the umbrella he also .coiifen^ed 
royal favours on Kanabayand. 

Isma'il Mukh, who had resigned the sovereignty, had been granted as an in^dm Tlianah 
AHr (?), which is near Terdaland Jainkhandi ; but after spending some time pleasantly in that 
country the demon of desire led him astray. The explanation of this is that the cursed infidel 
israrayaiia had deceived him by promises of assistance to regain the sovereignty ; and he, duped 
hy these promises and vows, had raised the standard of rebellion. The end of it was that the 
perfidions Narayana broke faith with him, and imprisoned the foolish Afghan, and after some 
time poisoned him. 

Since the cnrsed Narayana used to show himself submissive to Sultan Muhammad Tnghlak^ 
Owajah Jahan, by the Sultan’s orders, started from MubarakabM Miraj on a punitive expe- 
dition against that man of unworthy actions ; and Kutub~ul-Mulk also from Mnndargi, going 
to the assistance of Khwajah Jahan, these two prudent ministers joining their forces proceeded 
to Kalburgfi, surrounded that fortress and with guns^® and ballistas (jnanjamh) reduced the 
garrison to extremities, and destroyed a portion of the tower and wall of the fortress. 
Pucharpari (?), who was governor of the fortress, falsely gave out that they were in a state of 
starvation, thinking that this would he the cause of sepai'ation and despondency among the 
royal troops : the result, however, was contrary to his wishes. At last the besieged being 
reduced to great straits owing to scarcity of water, some of them calling for quarter descended 
from the fort by tying nooses on ropes. The victorious army then from all sides of the tower 
and rampart entered the fortress and proceeded to pillage and plunder, and killed a great 
number of the people. They made Pucharpari prisoner, and sent him together with a despatch 
announcing victory to the seat of government. 

Khwajah Jahan then assumed the governorship of Kalburgah, and acted with such justice 
and kindness towards the inhabitants of the city and surrounding neighbourhood that he 
rejoiced their hearts. But after some time he received intelligence that a mutiny had taken 
place in the army at Sagar. Safdar Khun had laid siege to the fort of ^ or Kanbari (?) 

and a countless number of people in tbat fortress had died from famine and pestilence. By the 
exertions of Kampras, Muhammad bin *Alam, Nathu ‘Almbak and other rascals who excited 
them, the mutineers after killing Safdar Kh an went to Sagar, and taking possession of the 
fortress proceeded to strengthen it. ‘Ali Lujin and FaMir-ud-Din Muhrdar (keeper of the 
seals) by an artifice fled and escaped from the mutineers. 

Since Khwajah Jahan did not think it advisable, without orders from the Sultan, to lead 
a force against the mutineers to quell this disturbance, he wrote a letter to their leaders, 
‘ Killing a bad man was a very good deed ; but now it is necessary that you should 
without delay come in this direction, and bring with you whatever you may have in the way of 
goods, elephants, etc., that they may be sent to the foot of the royal throne, and that you may 
receive due reward from the king, otherwise you will be deprived of the goods and the fortress, 
and perhaps of your lives as well.” 

Here the name is written and there being no dot to the second letter it may be read either Kanfi- 

or KabSn^and. 

IT 

» Naame tmcertwa. Spelt ia the text. 


Here is the first mention of fire-arms. 
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Muhammad bin ‘Alam sent Nathu ‘Almbak to Kbw&jah Jahan with a message, saving : — 
“ The story of the goods and riches attributed to ns is utterly impossible.” 

# 

When NatM brouglit fcbis message Khwajali JaMn irapiisoned him, and sent an account 
of the circumstances to the Sultan, who ordered Khwajah Jahan immediately on receipt of the 
fanndii to cross the river Jahniir [Bhima] and encamp on the further side, and not to move from 
there till the Sultan should himself arrive in those parts. In accordance with these orders 
Khwajah Jahan encamped on the other side of the river, and every day u^d to send his troops 
to plunder and devastate the country of the mutineers, and used to pat terror into their 
hearts. The Sultan, on account of Muhammad Tughlalc did not think it advisable to leave 
Daulatabad and move to any other part of his dominions* 

When the army of Kh wajah Jahan, by the Sultan’s orders, had been encamped for two 
months on the bank of the river Bhima one night by decree of the Divine Creator an old man 
of luminous aspect whose countenance shone with divine knowledge, appeared to the Sultan in 
a dream and informed him of the extinction of the empire of Muhammad TughlaV Shah and 
announced the establishment of sovereignty in the Sultan's illustrious family. Even in the 
midst of bis dream the Sultan determined in his own mind that that old man was Ulwais 
Karani. It has been already mentioned that the Sultfin was a disciple of the saint Shekh 
K izam-ud-Din Apulia who had promised him the throne ; and whenever the Sultan was in any 
difficulty the saint used to reveal to him in a dream the means of getting out of it* When the 
Sultan awoke he related the dream to his assembled troops. 

On an auspicious day he moved from the capital Daulatabad towards Kalburga, leaving 
Kadr Khan, Grarshasb, ^Imad-ul-Mulk, ‘Azd-ul-Mulk and other nobles in Daulatabad. In due 
time he pitched his camp in sight of Kalburga, and the inhabitants of that place hastened out to 
offer presents and do homage to him, and they prayed for the eternity of his reign. The Sultan 
conferred special favours on the principal inhabitants of Kalburga, and gave to each, accord 
ing to his rank, presents and robes of honour* 

When the news of the Sultan’s arrival reached Khwajah Jahan, leaving the leaders of his 
army in the camp, he himself hastened to pay his respects to the Sultan, who distinguished 
him by royal caresses and seated him on a golden chair. 

In the midst of these affairs the king was informed that the Sultan of Hindustan, Muham- 
mad Tughlak Shah, while on his way from Gujarat to Tathah had fallen ill and died near the 
Indus. ^ 

The mind of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din Hasan Shah being thus set at rest from the annoyance 
of his enemies he turned his attention to the conquest of the various districts of the Dakhan. 
In three days’ time the royal army set out, and crossing the river marched stage by stage with- 
out halting to rest anywhere. When Muhammad biu ‘Alam heard of his approach, seized with 
panic, he threw himself on the mercy of the Sultan. Ihe latter spared his life, but ordered 
him to be imprisoned, and whatever money and goods he possessed to be confiscated in order 
to prevent his offering further opposition. 

After that the Sultan inarched towards Sagar and pitched his camp on the bank of the 
Sagar tank ; and reducing the district to a state of subjection, tranquillized the inhabitants and 
ordered compensation to be given for any oppression practised on them by the Jy^nts.^ The 
learned men and shehhs of that part, such as Shekh ‘Ain-nd-Din Bijapuri,^ ‘Ala-nd-Din Janpun 
and Maulana Mu'ayyan-ud-Btn Harii,! — tutor of Sultan Muhammad Shah — |mid them respects 
to the Sultan, and he distinguished them b y in‘dms and pensions, each according to hts merit. 

M He died near Tathah on tie Slst Maharram, A. H. 752 (20tli March, A. D. 1351) Bayley’a aujarii. 

T> 57 

■ a Author of the aad Kit6b-uhAnmlr, coataininff a history of all the Muhammadan saints of India. 
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He then despatched a force xrnder the leadership of Mubaralc ^an and Kntub-nl-Mnlt to 
make a predatory incursion into the district of Harib 22 When these amirs with a large force 
reached the fortress of Karabjur^^ they laid siege to it and reduced the garrison to extremities* 
The goTernor of the tortresSi who was one of the great men of the infidels, seeing the fury 
of the assault of the Muliammadan army, fear and teiTor shook the foundation of his strength 
and on the following day he sued for quarter, and waiting on the leaders of the army delivered 
over to them much goods and countless wealth as a peace-offering. After that victory the aiiuiTB 
sent some of the associates of the governor of Karabjor (?) to the Sultan. The latter looked with 
much favour' on the leaders of the army, and rewarded each of them according to his rank. 

At that time the royal army, being ordered to march from Sagar moved towards 
Kanbarl and Mndhol ; and when they arrived in the neighbourhood of Kanbari, Kapras, the 
chief of that district, hearing of the arrival of the Sultan, and dreading attack by his army, 
sent smooth-tongued messengers with presents of horses, elephants and various goods to the 
Sultan. Through the interest of the courtiers they obtained an audience and presented a 
petition to the following effect : — 

am the slave of slaves of the threshold of the royal throne, and I know the power of 
the conquering army, hnt from excess of baseness and sins I am debarred from the happiness of 
making my obeisance : if the royal mercy will wash away the dust of meanness of this slave 
in the limpid water of pardon, and draw the pen of forgiveness through the registers of crimes 
of this penitent one, be will assuredly pay two years’ revenue into the royal treasury ; and 
after that, obtaining hopefulness of royal favours, he will put away fear from his heart, and 
hasten with the step of service to the royal threshold,” 

The SuMn having compassion on the weakness and disappointment of Kapras ordered that 
his offer of tribute should be accepted, and that no further inpi'y should be done to his fortress 
or country.’ 

The army then set off on the march for the country of the accursed Harayana, and when 
they reached T^lgirya (?), Dunyapuk (?) begged for pardon, and he as well as liis wife 
sons and other relatives came out of the fort and threw themselves at the feet of the Sultan 
who received them kindly, and confirmed them in possession of the fort and district. 

The Sultan then continued his march against the traitor Narajana. On arriving within 
one stage of the place of that ignoble one a petition reached the Sultan from Sin-ud-Di p. 
Mukt^a, who in conjunction with Karayana used constantly to assist Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlak Shah, The letter contained assurances of his submission and loyalty, and said that 
he would shortly pay his respects to the Sultan. The latter was much pleased to hear this, and 
honoured Sin-ud-Din by sending to inform him of his benevolent inclinations, and wrote him a 
farman containing many assurances of favour and affection, Mu‘in-nd“Dm had seen Narayana 
as well as the result of the frauditlent conduct of Ismfi‘il Mukh, so he hastened to wait on th 
Sultan and had the honour of making his obeisance to him. The Sultan in the plenitude of 
his favour and kindness embraced him and said — 

It is the usage of peo|>le of sincerity and piety to e^ert themselves in tlie business of their 
lords, and when they obtain knowledge of justice and injustice, leave the service of the tyrant 
and incline towai’ds that of the just man.” Mufin-ud-Din was then distinguished by a special 
robe of honour. 

Hext day the Sultan marched towards Mndhol, hunting and shooting on the way, and in 
terror of the troops th e country was cleared of lions, tigers and panthers. 

** Not identified. TTie word is written ” Harip in the Br. Mn. MS, 

- Spelt in the text, ProbaHy Kalabgfir is meant^ between Golkondfi and Bidar, 

In the I. O, MS. this name is distinctly written (S5n-ud-I)in) wherever it occurs? but in tbe 

Br. Mn. MS. it is in each place distinotly written (Mn'Sn-ud-Dln). The latter is most pr.ol?ably correct. 
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When the xojal army passed the river Enstna the country of the base inficle!s became turned 
topsy-turvj, and the cultivated lands changed into desolation: all the inhabiiants took refuge 
in the four strongest fortresses in that part of the country. 

The rebel Narayana seeing that it was useless for him to use his claws against a fnrioua 
lion, being himself a fox, he wdshed by fox-play to avoid contending with lions; so Le sent a a 
eloquent man to the Sultan with the following memorial: — 

‘‘ I am a slave of the ancient servants of the royal threshold, bat owing to my many crimes 
and the awfalness of the wrath of the Saltan of the World I cannot have the presamption to 
kiss the ground before him. If the King of the World would order one of the slaves of the 
court to come over in this direction in order that this slave may explain his circumstances to him, 
and if he will briefly bring them to the notice of your Majesty, it will not be far from the 
perfection of kindness to servants and the application of a remedy ” 

The Saltan, agreeing to the proposal of that accursed, vile one, sent Kazi Baha-i-HiIjib to 
say to him : — ‘‘ Tour crimes are notorious, and on account of them you are deserving of 
exemplary punishment ; but if you repent and obey the lawrs of government in future, your 
former faults will be overlooked, and your life and the lives of your sons and family — several 
thousand persons — may be spared ; otherwise your fortress will be razed to the ground, 
your dwelling-places will be sacked, and your irreligious body with all your followers will 
become as a fable/’ 

W hen the infidel Har^yana heard these awful words the fear which had settled in his heart 
was increased ; but fortune having turned agains thim and plunged him in misery he could 
not agree to serve the Sultfin, but set his heart on opposing him, and took refuge in the fort 
of Jamkhandi, which w^as considered one of the greatest of his forts. He sent thiee of his 
chief nobles to hold three other forts ; and of these men he sent one vile one named GopM to 
hold the fort of Mudhol, and two other infidels to Terdal and Bugalkot. 

When the Sultan knew that the impure and fearless Xarayaiia had no desire to yield 
submission, he determined first of all to take the fort of Mudhol, which was the strongest of 
the forts of that contemptible one, who owing to the strength of that place w’as beyond the 
reach of everyone. This fort he determined to take, in order that fear being established in the 
hearts of the accursed people of that district they would no longer desire to offer any opposi- 
tion nor engage in war with the Muhammadan army. 

When the Sultan, with the intention of attacking the fort of Mudhol, crossed the river and 
turned in that direction, the traitor Narajana deemed it advisable to send a number of liis 
troops to make a night attack on the royal camp, hoping by this manoeuvre to avert the fate 
which threatened them ; but destiny was against them. The cursed Xarayana sent nearly two 
hundred horse and a thousand infantry on a dark night to attack the royal army ; but he was 
not aware that he who throws a stone at the sky inevitably w^ounds his own head. This 
doomed band of infidels reached the corner of the Sultan’s camp, but only to shut the door of 
safety in the face of their own fortune. The vile infidels in the fort of Mudhol also, when 
they heard the tnmnlt of that powerless handful, a number of them rashly came out of the fort 
and joined that rabble. But since the royal troops, like their own fortune, were awake and 
on the alert, they suddenly intercepted those woi^thless infidels and almost annihilated them. 
Most of them were killed, but some escaped : a few crept like mice into the holes of the fortress, 
and about ttventy of them fled tow^ards Jamkhandi, and with a thousand troubles and perplexi- 
ties reached that place, 

Xext morning the Sultan sat on his throne and held a public audience : and the nobles 
and leaders of the army brought before him the prisoners and hoot y which they had acquired. 
Some of the prisoners were put to death, and the brave men who on that dark night had shown 
special bravery were distinguished by royal favours, and the booty which had been gained was 
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given to tBem. Tliis signal victory had the effect of greatly weakening the power of Narajana 
and dispiriting his army. 

Simnltaneonsly with this affair the Shahzadah joined the camp of the Sultan, and a 
muaher of the nobles and ministers were sent out to meet him. When the Shahzadah saw the 
Saltan he hastened to salute him. The Sultan called him to him, caught him to his breast, 
kissed him on the face, and asked him about his journey and the affairs of his army, TheShah- 
zMah gave him clear answers, and the Sultan was astonished at his shrewdness and sagacity, 
and presented him with a special robe of honour and many other royal distinctions. 

On the following day the Snltan ordered an assault on the fortress; but afterwards 
perceiving that this would entail the loss of many brave men at the hands of the infidels, 
which was contrary to the laws of religion and manliness, he countermanded the assault and 
formed a cordon round the fortress, and dug a trench completely round it, so that it might 
more easily be taken. 

For four months they were engaged in the siege of Mudhol : at last the infidels being 
reduced to extremities paid two years' revenue into the royal treasury besides promising to 
pay the future revenue ; and agreed that after the return of the royal army they would be sub- 
missive to the court, and endeavour by every means in their power to atone for their past 
offences. 

The army then encamped within sight of the fortress of MiraJ. The Sultan spent two 
months in pleasure and recreation in that open country j the troops also passed them time in 
ease and leisure. 

After that the Sultdn determined to conquer the coantry of the Konkan, and started with 
his army for that district, marching by stages, and hunting and shooting on the way. The 
soldiers hunted the tiger, and they emptied the face of the country as well as the air of wild 
beasts, pelicans and cranes. 

When the Snltan — the cream of the race of Bahman •— passed Kharepatan, the people of 
that district on becoming aware of his approach, left their dwellings, and from terror of the 
army fled to the mountain-tops and hills and interior parts and valleys. The troops plundered 
all the cattle and pastures of the Hindfis. The camp remained in that place nearly two 
months, the army resting from the fatigue of the march. 

They then moved towards Sagar and when they encamped in its neighbourhood, all the 
feudal lands belonging to those forts and districts having been annexed to the Sultan's 
dominions, were assigned to the agents of the court, each of whom, according to his worth and 
rank, was distinguished by royal favours. 

After that the SultAn crossed the river Bhima and taking tribute from Sedam and Malkaid 
he advanced towards Kalhurggi. 

Kir who in tyranny and injustice exceeded Namrud and Shidfid, hastened to wait on 

the Sultan and was distinguished by a robe of honour and other dignities ; but after thx’ee days, 
by the seduction of the black-faced K^lah Muhammad, he fled from the royal army, and the 
Sultan himself went in pursuit of that impure, base one. The army and baggage of Kir Kh an 
being captured, suddenly a great flood came on the road and drowned most of his followers ; 
but he himself being apart from them at the time, escaped, and with much difficulty reached 
Kuttir. 

The Sultan having returned from the pursuit of Kir Kh an marched towards the fort of 
KallMtna which was then occupied by Kalah Muhammad, who from his innumerable crimes w^as 
nicknamed the “ hlack-faced.” The Snltan being determined fco take the place divided the 
different sides of the fortress among his troops, who formed a cordon round it ; and the besieged 
were reduced to helplessness. 
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Sikandar KkArij whom on account of his valuable services and sincerity the Sukan had enti- 
tled Farzand* (son), arrived in camp with a large force, and had the honour of making his 
obeisance. The Sultan treated Sikandar Khan with much courtesj', and further exalted liini 
by the dignity of the Ruby Umbrella, and raised him in rank above all the other nm'rs and 
l^diis. The Sultan ordered him to proceed to Kutur and lay waste the country of Kir Khan, 
also to make him prisoner and bring him before the throne. Sikandar Khan swore by tie 
dust of the Saltan s footstep that he wonld not return till he brought that proinise'-breaking 
old man bound as a malefactor before the foot of the throne. 

Sikandar Khan then marahed from the Sultan’s camp with a large force, and piweeded 
tow^ards Kutlir. Kews^ of his approach reached Kir Khan ; and wieii the army arrived within 
a fdTSdug of Kittur, Sikandar Khan was informed that Kir Khan watching his opportnnity 
had sallied out from the fort with a force of brave men skilled in fight, made his w^ay to the 
army of Sikandar Khan and in one attack untied the knot of agglomeration of those who, 
Pleiad es-like, were drawm up in a compact formation, causing them to become dispersed like the 
constellation of the Bear, and pursued them as they fled; but suddenly Sikandar Khan rushed 
out from a place of ambush and attacked Kir Khan^s force. In the midst of this battle FalAr 
Sha‘ban with some cavalry attacked Kir and the latter turned to repulse him. FalAr 

Sha‘ban, in order to draw him on pretended to run away, and Kir ^an boldly hurried 
in pursuit ; but in the meantime another party of Fakhr Sha^ban’s friends having joined him 
they turned on their pursuers, and Kir Khan being unable to cope with them wished to pluck 
his foot from the net of misfortune and the grasp of fate by taking to flight, but Fakhr 
Sha‘ban caught him, and grasping him by the hair dragged him along the ground. The troops 
of Kir Khan endeavoured to release him, but failed, and at last they took to flight, leaving their 
leader in the net of misfortune. Fa^r Sha‘ban then bound Kir ^an and took him to 
Sikandar Khan. The latter was much pleased, and having written a report of the victory sent it 
by Fakhr Sha‘ban to the conrt of the Sultan. Fakhr, in despach outstripping lightning and the 
wind, reached the camp of the Sultan on the second day, and infoimied him of the victory and 
the capture of Kir Khan. The Sultan was delighted to hear this good news, and Fakhr 
obtained many marks of royal favour, and the drum of rejoicing was beaten in the camp. 

A week afterwards the Sultan marched with his army towards Kittur and when he arrived 
on that frontier, Sikandar Khan heard of his approach, and in accordance with his oath, he 
dragged Kir Khan in chains to the foot of the royal throne. The Sult/m loaded Sikandar 
Khan with distinctions, and ordered Kir KMn to be denuded of the dress of life (put to death); 
but Sikandar Kh an represented, saying: — Since this old sinner is given to me, and your 
Majesty’s camp is pitched at the foot of the fortress of Kittfir, if the people of this vile one 
repent and yield obedience, show regret for their tyranny and injustice, pay the past revenue 
and agree to pay the future revenue, well and good, but if not it will be perfectly easy to put 
him to a shameful death.” According to the petition of Sikandar Khan the Sultan refrained 
from putting Kir Khan to death, and the camp was pitched in sight of the fort of Kittur. 

In the midst of these affairs Kalah Muhammad leaving Kalliani went to the fort of Kittur 
and fortified himself there : several times he boldly sallied from this fort and attacked the 
Sultan’s army, throwing them into confusion, and when the royal troops tried to intercept them, 
they, like foxes in fear of the attack of lions, took refuge in a hole in the fortress. But one 
day KMah Muhammad, his fortune having turned against him, according to his past custom, 
came out of the fort with some of his troops and attacked the Sultan s army ; but the latter 
intercepted them, and in one attack the sedition of that unfortunate, insignificant one was 
suppressed, his followers dispersed, and he himself made prisoner. According to a certain 
historian his figure was also relieved from the load of his head. 

In this campaign the Sultcln obtained two celebrated fortresses which reared their heads as 
high as heaven, namely, the forts of Kalliani and Kittur : in w’hatever direction he went he 
used to return victorious. 
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After these victories the Seltan set out on the march for Kalburga, the seat of govern- 
ment ; and in that excellent city erected lofty hnildings and giving it the name of AJjsanibM 
selectk it as the permanent dwelling-place of the throne. In some histories it is related that 
Sultan ‘Aia-ud-Din Hasan ShSh took the city of Kalburga first of all, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to take DaulataMd and all the other towns. In any case, when Kalburga, BMar and 
DaulataMd with all their dependencies came into his possession, he was anxious to take 
all the other towns of the Dakhan. According to tradition the first victory which he gained 
was at Bhokaxdhan ; as soon as he arrived there the Buya of that place presented him with 
three lahs of rupees and agreed to pay the revenue into the royal treasury. Trom that place 
the Sultan marched towards Mahtlr, the Bdjd of which place also sent countless wealth to the 
victoidous ai-my ,and so obtained immunity from assault. The army then moved towards the 
celebrated M&ndA, and the people of that country also agreed to pay tribute and contribution, 
and were exempted from molestation. 

Then the Snltan set out for his capital, Ahsanabad, where he spent some time in pleasure 
and amusement, and the troops rested from the fatigue of the march. 

25[ After that, the Snltan haying conceived the idea of conquering the island of Goa as well 
as and all the sea-coast and ports, determined to proceed in that direction. After 

accomplishing the pnrney the royal camp arrived in the neighbonrhood of Goa, and they laid 
siege to the town, which after five or six months they succeeded in taking, and were gladdened 
by countless booty. 

After taking Goa the Sultan moved towards Dabhol, and obtained possession of that 
district also. Thence he crossed over towards KalharS^^ and KolMptir, where they also raised 
on high the banners of Islam and overturned those of infidelity and error. Then the Sultan 
returned to his capital, Ahsanabad, and took his ease in the permanent dwelling-place of the 
royal throne.] 

After spending some time in pleasure in his capital, he was again desirous of conquering the 
country of Tilang (Telingtaa) and acquiring a name and reputation, 27 orders were issued 
to the army to move in that direction. According to orders the army assembled and marched 
tow^ards Telingana. The Sultan sent on in advance a number of his officers with scouts to 
devastate the country of the infidels whilst he followed in rear of them]. For nearly a year he 
travelled thi^ough the country of Telingana, and having taken possession of the district of 
Bbonagir he overthrew the idol-temples, and instead of them built mosques and public schools. 
When he had completed the conquest of Telingfinji he returned to his capital, and opening the 
doors of justice and kindness in the face of his subjects and soldiers acted generously towards 
all the inhabitants of the Dakhan, 

At this period the Sultan had obtained possession of most of the cities and forts of the 
Dakhan ; so that his dominions extended from the east side of DaulatEbad to Bhon%ir and the 
river Godavari — both north and south sides — to the river Gang [Wain Gangu ?] and the 
west side of Kalburga to the river Kistna, and Ganhar (?) and Dfibhol and Goa. And the 
ray as on the further side of the Kistna becoming government landholders, agreed to pay 
tribute ; and the Sultan assigned on feudal tenure to his ministers and nobles — to each accord- 
ing to his rank — the various districts and towns of Hindustan which he had conquered. 
His own old district, which was Hukeri, Belg^on and Miraj, he entrusted to his eldest son 
Khan, whom he made his heir-apparent ; and gave him the name of Sulhln Muhammad 


® This passage enclosed in "brackets is entirely oimitted in the Br. Mu. MS., probably by mistake on the part 
of the popyist. 

^ Kalhar (sie) is frequently meniioned, and always in conjunction with Kolbapfir. I am inclined to think 
that KarM is meant. 

^ This passage enclosed in brackets is omitted in the 1. O* MS,, evidently by mistake on the part of the 
copyist. It is to be found in the Br. Mu. MS,, fob 24 h. 
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Shall. Danlatabad lie assigned to his sister’s son, Bahrain Khan (Mazindaraiil) : hut when 
Bahrim Khan became established in Danlatabad, a Ticious disposition and evil imacrination 
became embedded in his vitals (and he said to himself) : — Since Danlatabad was the 
coronation-place of the Saltan, and has been assigned to me during liis lifetime, it is 
evidently his intention to give me his place.” With this idea in his head Bahi^m Khitn became 
antagonistic and hypocritical. 

At this time the Snltan had been ill for nearly three or four months, but Bahrain Kh an 
did not go to visit him, lest the Snltan shonld obtain an inkling of his intentions, and 
by issuing orders counter to his designs, render their accomplisliment impossible. Such are 
briefly the particulars of this matter, which (please ‘God ! ) will be mentioned hereafter in 
writing the history of Muhammad Shah. 

After a reign of eleven years, two months and seven days the Sulhin died. 

Shortly before his death the Snltan summoned his sons to his presence ; and four princes 
like four strong pillars of the state, weeping tears of blood, presented themselves before 
their illustrious father, who embraced them, and as he looked at them wept bitterly at the 
thought of leaving them. 

' The Sultan in his will made Snitan MuEammad SMh (who surpassed all the other sons 
in understanding and intelligence) his heir, and exhorted all his sons, near relations and army 
and subjects to obey him. 

28[The prince and all the nobles and generals put on clothes of blue and black as a sign 
of mourning. The lamentation, and cries reached the heavens, and the ceremonies of mourning 
were duly carried out.] 

Sultan ‘Al^-ud-Din Hasan ShAh, was a just king and the cherisher of his people and pious. 
During his reign his subjects and army used to pass their time in perfect ease and content; 
and he did much towards propagating the true faith. He had four sons, the eldest of whom, 
Muhammad Shah, became his father’s heir, and was entitled Zafar Khan, which was the title 
of the Saltan himself. 

[TAs following interesting aocoiini of the origin of the Bahmani Bynastg and the reign of 
^AIcl-vd-Din Easan SMh Bahmani is talcenfrom the Taekarat-ul-Multik, It differs considerably 
from all the other accounts; and is ^perhaps, not of much historical value; still I think it would he 
a pity to omit tV.] 

Let it not be concealed from the acute that concerning the origin of the Bahmani kings 
I have seen many relations, some of which say that they derive their origin from Bahman, son 
of Isfandyar, son of Gushtasb, one of the magnificent kings of Persia. 

Another report is that the sovereignty of the Bahmani kings dates from the time of Hasan 
Gangh. Kow this Hasan Gangu was a youth of high descent, who by reverses of fortune was 
in very reduced circumstances. 

One day he was sleeping in the desert under the shade of a tree. Gangu Pandit Bahman 
was passing near the spot, and saw the youth asleep. A cobra, the bite of which is known 
to be more deadly than that of the viper, holding a blade of green grass in its month close 
to Hasan Gangu’s face, had raised its head from the ground and was driving off the flies from 
his face. The Brahmin who witnessed this circumstance, by his sagacity discerned that some 
high dignity was in store for this Hasan. The snake remained there till Hasan awoke from hi^ 
sleep, when it lowered its head and went on its wa y. The Brahmin then went np to Hasan 

This passage, enclosed in brackets is omitted in the I. O, US. , probably by mistake on the part oi th . 
copyist, kut is given in the Br. Mu, MS., fol, 25 5, last line ei seg. 
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and inquired about bis origin. -Hasan told him all about bimself. Gangb Pandit then said to 
Hasan : — “A great dignity is in store for you. ” Hasan asked ; “ What reason have you 

for making that statement ? ” He replied : - “Prom this circumstance which I hare just 
witnessed, that while yon were asleep a large snake came, and holding a blade of green grass 
in its month, drove away the dies from your face ; when yon awoke, it, servant-like, lowered its 
liead and went away. A very high dignity will come to you since a noxious animal performs 
service such as that for yon. In time to come 1 hope in all sincerity for some humble situation 
in your service ; perhaps by the happy influence of your favour I may obtain some post of 
honour; and I humbly petition that you will combine my name with your own, and that you 
and all your descendants will always sign your farmdns with the word “ Bahmanl.” Hasan 
agreed to this proposal, and used to write himself “ Bahmani,” and eighteen of his successors 
who safe on the throne assumed the same surname. 

Hasan Gangu held some situation in the service of the slieM entitled Shekk Muhammad 
Sirdj Junaidi (May the blessing of God be on him 1 ), and passed most of his time in his cell. 
One day the s^Jiekh was in the act of performing his ablutions in the village of Gangi, a suburb 
of Miraj, which is now known by the name of Mnrtazaabad. The shekh having taken off the 
turban to wipe his head, Hasan Gangu took it np and placed it on his own head ; upon which 
the shel^ remarked : — Hasan demands from me the crown of royalty.*' 

When some time had passed in this way, Hasan one day complained of being in great want. 
The shehh said : — ‘‘ All things are hound to happen in their own iimey 

Since that country was the abode of infidels there was no masjid there, so the sliehh 
founded one ; and the Musalmaiis with one accord gave the building to him* 

By chance Hasan on day filled a large vessel with earth, and lifted it up : the eJie^ 
said : — Hasan desires to lift the weight of the world/' 

One day the shel^ was asleep, and as the sun was shining on him, Hasan sheltered him 
with his mantle. When the slieldi awoke and perceived this he remarked: — ‘‘Hasan solicits 
from me the royal canopy." 

Once, when Hasan’s mother went to the sJieMh and represented to him some of the dis- 
tress of their circumstances, the sJielch told them to begin tilling the ground in a certain place, 
and their wishes would be fulfilled. According to the sheWs instructions they employed 
themselves in tilling the ground, and happening to find in it some indications and vestiges of 
mortar and stone, they gave information of this to the sheMi. He replied : — “ Give thanks to 
God Most High (glorified be his name ! ) that our desire is accomplished, ‘ dfyou give thanks^ 
T will increase goitj ” 

One night when Hasan was in his master’s presence the shehh said : — ‘‘0 king, collect 
an army and wage a religious war (Jihad) till yon bring the country of the unbelievers into the 
pale of Islam.” Hasan replied i — ‘‘To wage war pi^eparations are necessary, and at present I 
am poverty-stricken/' The shehh said ; — “ God the Most Holy and Most High has bestowed 
on you a treasux'e/' Then the shelrht taking Hasan with him, went to the piece of ground which 
he had told him to cultivate, and there disclosed the treasure. Hasan, by order of the slieWi 
took awayas much as lie required, expended it in raising an army, and then informed the slie'^ 
of what he had done. Gangu Pandit exerted himself very much in carrying out these services. 
Then the shelzk said to Hasan: — “Be present on Friday, for it is the predestined day/* 

As soon as it was night Hasan presented himself, and having recited the Fdtihali with the 
army of the sheljh, the latter tied a girdle round Hasan's waist, and directed him to proceed 
towards Miraj. 

When he arrived in the neighbourhood of Miraj the goveimor of the fort w^as an infidel 
woman named Rani Durkavati. Unconscious of their approach she had gone out on a j ourney? 
and when they met an engagemeiit ensued. 
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In. this battle the Musalmans being completely victorions Rani Durkiivati was made pri- 
soner, and the brave army of IsLtm entered the fori of Miraj. A lerter announcing the victory 
was sent to the sh6l^, who was much pleased at the news, and in reply desired tlmm to call the 
fort Mnbarakabad, as it was auspicious to them and the people of Isliim, This victory took place 
A. H. 748 (A. D. 3347^. The sheldi then said to them : — “ Go on, for victory is on your side.’’ 

Having gained possession of Muburakabad and the neighbouring districts round it the 
power and glory of the Musalmans increased day by day. They quelled all disturbances in 
that part of the country ; and having tranquillized their opponents, by the advice of the she^ 
they proceeded towards Kalbnrga, 

When they arrived in that neighbourhood they observed the actions and motions of the 
garrison of the fort and its governor ; and having ascertained the numerical strength of liis 
army and the nature of his warlike preparations, they thought to thencselves that iheir small 
force was unequal to the task of taking taking the fort ; and informed the shehji accordingly. 
He replied . On the night of ^V^ednesday Parvan will be going on a pilgrimage to liis 
own idol-temple, which is situate at a distance of three farsaBis at that very time von 
should proceed to the fort, for the victory has already been given to yon,” 

Hasan was delighted and kissed the feet of the sheikh, and on the appointed night he went 
to the fort. The garrison, thinking it was Parvan Rri,o returning, opened the gate of the fort, 
and Hasan Gangu boldly entered and turned out the people of the fort* When this news 
reached Parvan RA,o he was confounded ; and returning from the temple engaged the army 
of Islam. A fierce battle ensued, and the Muhammadan troops poured a rain of arrows on 
the enemy, in the midst of which Parvan Ra,o was slain and the remnant of his army dispersed. 
They buried Parvan Ra,o's head near the gate of the fort, and the mark of the place still exists. 

They named Kalburga ** Ahsanabad,’’ and Hasan Gangu without further dispute being 
established on the throne of sovereignty in the city of Ahsanabad, assumed the title of Sultan 
‘Ala-ud-Din Bahman Shah. He made Gangu Pandit pre-eminent, and it was agreed between 
them that Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din and all his descendants should adopt the surname of Bahman 
Shah.’’ This victory took place in A. H. 748 (A. D. 1547). 

He reigned with wisdom and firmness for a period of thirteen years, ten months and 
twenty-seven days. He died in the year 761 (A. D. 1359) £[0 constant in his disciple- 
ship to the sheMy and his example in this respect was followed by his successors. 

His eldest son, Sultan Muhammad, was appointed his successor. 

(To de continued,') 


MISCELLANEA. 


SOME NOTES ON THE EOLKLOKE OE THE 
TELUOUS. 

By a. B. SUBRAMIAH PANTtmU. 

{Contimjb&dj from Vol, XXVL p. 308.) 

XLIL 

At Rajamundry there lived a king, Vishnu- 
vardhana hy name, who, distressed at the mis- 
conduct of his sons, requested a Brahman to 
instruct them in the paths of virtue. The Brah- 
man thereupon began to tell them the following 


story of the crow, the turtle, the deer and the 
rat to prove to them the blessings of haimony. 

There stood on the banks of the Qodavri a huge 
cotton tree on which birds of the air used to 
roost at night. Iiagliupathtoaka,kiiig of the 
crows, woke early one morning and saw aKir&ta 
fowler who appeared to Mm a second Yama and 
said : — ‘T have seen this man’s face at dawn. Som e 
misfortune is sure to happen. It is not wise to 
remain near him.” As he was flying away as 
quickly as possible, the fowler approached the 


About IO5 miles. 

so According to all the other accounts he reigned eleven years, two mouths and seven days, and died in 
A. H. 759. 
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tree, scattered a little rice, spread liis net, and 
lajin ambusli close by. Thereupon. Chitragriva, 
the doTe-kiug, who was flying afar off, saw the 
rice and said to Ms fellow-doyes : — “Whence 
cometM^Ms rice in a desert? We should not 
crav€^ for this riceT^ ^)nce upon a time a traveller, 
through craving a bracelet, was deceived by a tiger 
and died. 

Once upon a time an old tiger bathed and 
holding sacred grass in its hand stood on the 
bank of a tank and called aloud to a passer-by 
to take the golden bracelet which he offered him* 
The traveller thought to himself ‘This is my 
luck. Why hesitate?’ So he asked the tiger 
to show him the bracelet, and the tiger stretched 
forth his paw and said : — ‘See, here is the bracelet.” 
The traveller said : — ‘You are a cruel beast 
How can I trust you’? The tiger replied: — 

‘ True, I was a very cruel beast iu my young 
days, and slew a host of naen and cows. As 
a consequence I lost my wife and children and 
have to live alone. But a kind man had mercy 
on me and advised me to give up killing men 
and cows and practice good actions. I took his 
advice, and now I am a poor weak brute. Wby 
can you not trust me ? As you are a poor man I | 
wish to give this in charity to you. Go and bathe 
in the tank close by and you can have it/ The 
greedy fool fell into the trap, went into the water, 
and was bogged in the mud. The tiger saw him 
and said : — ‘ It is a pity you should have fallen 
into the mire. I will come and pull you out. Be 
not afraid/ Thus saying he approached him 
slowly and caught hold of him. The fool as he 
was dying cried out ‘ This is the result of my 
stupid covetousness.” ” 

The moral is that we should do nothing in a 
huriy. 

One of the doves answered : — “ What’s the 
good of excessive caution ? If we are to get our 
food we must} run risks.”” On this they all flew 
and were caught in the net. 

When they found themselves entangled they 
turned on their adviser and abused him “ This 
is what comes of following your advice.”” While 
the other pigeons reproved him Chitragriva 
said: “What is the use of crying over spilt 
milk ? We are in a mess, and must do our best 
to get out of it. A thought suggests itself to 
me. Let us all fly up together and take the net 
with us. When united even weak creatures 
^ do much.” Hearing this, the doves soared up 
into the sky, saying there cannot be any better 
su^estion. The fowler amazed thought of 
catching them when they alighted again, and 


followed them staring at the sky till they disap- 
peared from his view, when he went home in 
grief. 

When the birds saw this they asked Chitragriva 
the next thing to be done. He answered : -- . 
“ I have a friend, the rat-king Hiranayaka, who 
dwells at Vichithrava3aa on the banks of the 
Gan dak, He can save us by biting the net-strings 
with his strong teeth. Let us go to him.’” They 
took his advice and went to Hiranayaka. But 
the rat hearing the noise of their wings w^as sore 
afraid and would not leave his hole. Chitragriva 
called to him in a loud voice and said : — Friend 
why do you not speak to us ?”” The rat knew 
his voice and came out at once. 

“ I am delighted to see my good friend, Chitra- 
giiva/’ When he saw the pigeons caught in the 
net, he was startled, and said : — “ Friend, what is 
this?’’ Chitragriva replied Friend, tliis is 
the fruit of our destiny.” The rat began to gnaw 
at the threads, but Chitragriva said. : — “ Friend, 
his is not the way to do it. First untie the knots 
of my subjects, and then mine.’” Hiranayaka 
replied: — “My teeth are very weak. I cannot 
cut all the knots. I will try to sever your knots 
as long as there is strength in my teeth. Then 
we shall see about the others if I have sujB&cient 
strength.” To which Chitragriva replied: — “Bo 
as you please. What can we do beyond our 
strength ?” To which Hiranayaka said: — “ Have 
you not heard of the provei'b, ‘charity begins 
at home?’” Thereupon Chitragriva replied; — 
“ Friend, what you say is true enough. But I 
cannot endure the trouble of my subjects.” 

Thus pleased Hiranayaka and he set to work and 
freed all the doves, and after entertaining them 
sent them all home rejoicing. 

The gur4 further said : —Hiranayaka then 
entered his hole. Laghupathanaka, astonished 
at what he had seen, came and alighted near 
the hole of Hiranayaka, and said ; — “ Oh, Hirana- 
yaka ! I desire your friendship. Have mercy 
on me -and fulfil my desire.” Hearing this 
Hiranayaka from inside the hole said : — “Who 
are you ?’” To which the crow replied : — “ I 
am a crow. My name is Laghupathanaka.” 
Hiranayaka laughed at this, and said : — “I am. 
your lawful prey. How can we two be friends ? 
It will be with us as with the deer who was 
caught in the trap and owed his life to the 
crow.” “ How was that ?” enquired Laghu- 
path^naka. So Hiranayaka went on to say : — 

“ A deer and a crow once lived in the forest of 
Manthar^vati in the landof Magadha, and were 
close friends. The deer throve and grew fat until 
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a jackal saw him and tliouglit to Mniself wkat a ’ 
dainty meal lie could make of Mm. So tMnking I 
the jackal came to the deer and said * Let us 
befriends.’ ‘Who are you?’ asked the deer. 
‘I am Subuddhi, the jackal, and I desire your 
fiiendship.’ So the deer took the jackal to his 
lair and when the crow who was perched on a tree 
close by saw them he said to the deer : — ‘ Who 
is your friend ?’ ‘ This is my dear fiiend, the 
Jackal Subuddhi/ he answered. To this the crow 
replied : — ‘ Can you trust a new-comer ? In days 
of yore, a kite, Jarathgava by name, died 
through having entertained a cat, wMch story 


comer when you took up with the cieor. Is 
not a castor oil plant considered a huge tree in 
a treeless plain? It is only the ignorant that 
make a difference between a friend and a foe." 
Hearing this, the deer said : — ‘Why all this wrangl- 
ing P Let ns all spend oui* days in one place in 
peace/ On hearing this, the crow consented. 
The deer, the jackal and the crow lived together 
in harmony. After some days had passed the 
jackal said to the deer: — ‘Friend! I have seen 
in the forest a field fully ripe. Accompany me. 
I will show you the field/ So saying the fox 
took the deer with Mm and showed him the place. 


I shall tell you. 

On the banks of the Bhagirathi is a large fig 
tree. In a hole in its trunk there lived Jarath- 
c^-ava, an old kite . The birds that lived on the tree 
used to share their food with him and thus he 
managed to Hve. One day, TMrghakarna, a cat, 
approached the tree noiselessly, intending to eat 
the nestlings. They cried out when they saw her, 
and Jarathgava, hearing the noise, looked out 
and spied the cat. The cat was sore afraid 
of the kite, and thought to herself:—' I am in evil 
case, I can only escape by my cunning.’ So the 
cat stood before the kite and bowed to Mm, 
whereupon the kite asked her who she was. ‘I am 
a cat, and peo^Dle call me Thirghakarna. To 
which the kite replied : — ‘ Be off at once, or ^ it 
will be the worse for you.’ To which the kite 
replied ‘Kindly let me explain.’ So the Mte 
enquired the cat’s errand. To which she 
replied ‘ I have changed my course of life and 
become a Brahmacharin. I have long wished to 
meet you, and hospitality is a sacred duty. The 
Mte, in answer, said : — • ‘ Oats are very f ond^ of 
meat, and there are many nestlings here. This is 
why I spoke.’ When the cat heard this, she put 
her paws to her ears, and invoking the Lord 
Krishna swore that she had given up animal food, 
and was now devoted to deeds piety. Hearing 
these words, the kite requested the cat not to be 
angry. ‘How can a person know the character of 
a new-comer as soon as he arrives ? Come and go 
as you please.’ Bo the cat became a crony of the 
kite and used to live in the same hole in the tree. 

By and hyfche cat used to creep out every 
night and eat some of the nestlings, wMeh when 
the birds perceived they began to look about. 
The cat cleared out at once, and the birds found 
the bones in the nest of the kite and pecked him 
to xffeces. 

Therefore it is that I said that we should not 
trust a new-comer/ 

Hearing this, the jackal looked indignantly 
at the crow, and said : — ‘You too were a new- 


i After this the deer began to graze there. The 
j owner of the field noticed it and resolved to kill 
I the beast. So he laid a net at a corner of the 
j field and went home. The animal as usual came 
I the next day to the fiel d to graze and was entangl- 
1 ed in the meshes and began to think : — ‘Alas ! 

I I am caught in a net ! What can I do ? Who is 
j there to rescue me ? If my friend the crow 
chance to come he might save me.’ The jackal 
was pleased at the sight and thought that his 
object was gained. So he went up to the deer, 
who said -.—‘Friend, come quick and cut the net/ 
The jackal said:— ‘TMs is the holy day of 
Munisvara. How can I touch animal sinew on a 
fast day ? Any other day I am at your service/ 
Night came on. The crow missing the deer 
came to look for him and asked him what had 
happened. ‘This comes,’ he answered, ‘of trust- 
ing a false friend.’ Meanwhile the farmer came 
up"", and the crow said ‘ He comes like another 

Yama, and we must act at once. Do as I tell you. 
Spread out your legs and feign to be dead. The 
deer followed his advice, and when the farmer 
loosed Mm from the net the crow gave a caw and 
the deer escaped. Just then the Jackal came up 
in hopes of a meal: but the farmer, vexed at Ms 
mishap, kffled him with a blow of his cudgel. 
He that digs a pit for others falls in himself.’ ” 

When he heard tMs tale, Laghupathanaka said 
to Bdi-anayaka:— “ This is foolish talk. Accept 
me as your friend like Ohitragriva. ’ 

To wMcli Hiranayaka replied “ Yon are fickle- 
minded. It is not advisable to make an everlast- 
ing friendsliip ■with the fickle-minded. To add 
to this, you are my enemy. It is not good to he 
on terms of intimacy -with an enemy, however 
good he may be. I cannot therefore be intimate 
•with yon.” To which Laghupathanaka replied 
“"Why talk so much ■without understanding my 
disposition? Hear my last word. I have seen 
CHtragriva enjoying the pleasure of your com- 
pany. I desire to be on terms of friendship 
^th you. It is well if you fulfil my prayers. 
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If not, I sliall voltiutarily starTfr myself to ' death 
and die.” Hiranayaha hearing this came out of 
the hole and said “Laghupathanaka, I am very 
much pleased with you. I shall do what you 
desire me to do.”’ Thus saying, Eiranayaka 
pleased the crow by his good deeds, let him depart, 
and entei'ed the hole. Erom that time forwards, 
the rat and the crow spent their days in friendly 
intercourse. 

Some time after the crow seeing the rat 
said:— Comrade, it is very difficult to eke 
out a livelihood here. I intend therefore to 
quit tkis desert for a suitable abode.’’ Whereupon 
Hiranayaka replied: — “Teeth, hair, nails, and 
men will not shine if their habitation is gone. 
The wise person ought therefore to give up 
the idea of quitting a residence.” To which the 
crow replied “Priend, your words are weak. 
Elephants, lions and good men wander whereso- 
ever they wilL Crows, birds and cowards perish 
in their own place, not being able to quit it.” 
Whereupon Hiranayaka said: — “ Comrade, where 
is it that you want to goto ? ” To which the crow 
replied; — ‘'We should not quit an old residence 
without examining a new one. Therefore it is 
that I have not spoken to you before fixing our 
new quarters. There is in the forest of Eandaka 
a tank called Elarpuragaura. In it dwells my 
friend Manthara, the turtle-Mng. He is a 
charitable creature. That excellent tortoise will 
support me with plenty of fish food.” Whereupon 
Hiranayaka said : — “ What can I do here after you 
are gone ? Take me therefore along with you.’^ 

Laghupathanaka hearing this was very much 
pleased and consented to the proposal. They 
then began their journey with pleasant conver- 
sation on the way and reached the tank in a few 
days. When Manthara saw them at a distance, 

■ he went to meet them, fetched them thither, and 
feasted them as became their rank, 

Laghupathanaka then said to Manthara: — 
‘ ' Comrade, treat this rat king respectfully. He is 
the foremost among the virtuous , the ocean of good 
qualities, and is known as Hmanayaka, Even 
Sesha is unable to describe his qualities. How 
much then am I ? ” 


So say^g he narrated Hiranayaka’s story in 
detan from the beginning. Mantbara then 

treated Hiranayaka -with mnch respect and said : 

Hii anayaka, Tvliat is tb.e cause of yom." living in a 
desert ? ’ To which he replied:-— 


“There was atown named Cliampaka,vatl tv 
was mhabited by many SannySisis, amono- w 
was one Chudakarpa. He would eat part o: 
foodfetcked and would hang the other portio 


a wooden peg fixed in the wall and then go to 
sleep. I would creep noiselessly to it and would 
every day partake of the food. Once upon a time 
he was conversing with his friend Vinaka^rna and 
was constantly looking up and shaking his rattle 
and terrifying me. Vinakarna then asked Chuda- 
karna ' Why is it that yon look up and shake 
your rattle ?’ To which ho replied ‘ A rat e?ery 
day gets up the wooden peg and partakes of the 
food there. It is a source of very great trouble 
tome.’ Vinakarna hearing this said Where 
is the rat and whore the wooden peg ? Where 
did such little creature get the strength to climb 
such a great height P There must bo some cause 
for this. So-metime ago I went to a Brahman’s 
house to cat, when the Brahman called his wife 
and said ' To-morrow a few Brahmans must he 
fed as it is the new-moon day. What in'oviaions 
have you collected for it P ’ To which the house- 
wife replied : — ‘ If the men bring home provisions 
the women can cook them. If they do not bring 
them what can we do P’ Whereupon he grew 
exceedingly angry and turning to his wife said:— 
‘We mxxst manage with the things we possess 
and not seek what we have not.’ To which the 
housewife agreed and said ' I shall manage 
to-morrow’s meal with the little that we have*’ 
So saying she washed, pounded and dried a 
quantity of sesamum, A fowl then came and 
scratched away the seed. The Brahman seeing 
this said : — ‘ The sesamum seeds have become 
impure and unfit for a Bi4hman meal. Go and 
exchange these for something else and return.’ 
The housewife came the next day into the house 
to which I was invited to eat, and asked the 
housewife if she would give ordinary sesamum 
in exchange for her pounded seed. The house- 
wife gladly agreed to her proposal, took some 
sesamum seed in a sieve and was conversing when 
the master asked her what it was that she was 
bargaining about. To which she said that she 
I’eceived x^ounded sesamum seed in exchange for 
a smaller quantity of un husked seed. The 
Brahman hearing this said : — ‘ O fool ! would 
anybody give pounded seed in exchange for 
unhusked P There must bo some reason for her 
giving it. Do not take this grain.’ So this rat 
cannot have such strength and this fixed abode 
here without a cause.’ 

While Vinakarna told this tale, Chiidakarna 
heard it, searched and found a hole where the rat 
was residing. ‘ Why should it reside here ? 
I shall dig it up.’ So saying he took up an axe 
and dug into my hole and took away all the 
treasure stored up from many a long day. Being 
sorely vexed, and unable to earn my daily bread, 
I was creeping sadly about when Chudakar3Qa one 
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day saw me and said: — Weaitli is tlie root of 
all welfare. What is the good of life without ■ 
money ? This rat having lost all his wealth has i 
lost with it his original strength,’ When the ' 
Sannyasin said this I grew dejected and thought ; 
thus within myself ; — ‘It is not right for me ' 
to live here any longer. Nor is it proper to . 
communicate my story to others.'' Chudakarna 
seeing me not quitting the place aimed a fatal 
blow' at me with his stick which I fortunately 
escaped. Had it struck me I must have been 
for long an inhabitant of Yamaloka. So musing 
I left the place and came to the jungle where life ^ 
is easier for us.” Manthara hearing this said: — 
‘‘Wealth is perishable, and it is useless to hoard 
it, as you will see from the fate of the miserly 
jackal. 

One day a hunter named Bhairava, of the city 
of Kaly^na Katak, went into the forest. He 
slew a deer and was carrying it home when he 
met a wild pig. He aimed an arrow at the beast, 
which in his death struggle gored him and a great 
serpent which lay close by. So all three died 
then and there. Up came the jackal, TMrgarava, 
and seeing the dead bodies rejoiced at the 
prospect of having abundant food But in his 
greediness he thought to himself. — ‘The meat 
I will keep for use and meanwhile I will eat 
the bowstring.^ As soon as he began to bite 
the string the arrow was released and slew him 
too.” 

When he heard these words of Manthara he 
rejoiced and said : — “ Now I know the value of a 
good friend.” 

One day when they were enjoying themselves 
in the forest a deer rushed up, pursued by 
a hunter. The tortoise in his fear shuffled into 
the water : the rat crept into his hole and the 
crow flew to the top of a ti’ee. He looked all 
round, and seeing no sign of danger called to his 
two friends. They came out and asked the deer 
what had befallen him. He said : — “ My name 
is Chitranga, and I claim your protection,” So 
they took him into their company, and all four 
tved pleasantly together. 

One day the deer went out alone to graze, and 
when he did not return at the usual hour they 
feared lest evil may have befallen him. 

They debated which of them should go in search 
of him. At last the ci'ow said ; — ‘‘ I am the swift- 


est of birds, and will fly off and Liani wliat Lis 
befallen him.” He flew and flew Iiigli up in the 
air until he came to the place -where the dt'cr had 
fallen into a snare. The deer delighted to see liis 
friend said: — **No time niiist be lost. Hasten 
and bring the rat Hiranayaka to gnaw’ the cords of 
the snare.” So the crow went, and placing the rat 
on his back speedily flew back with him. When 
the rat succeeded in extiicating the deer they 
asked him how he had fallen into this fresh disas- 
ter. Xo creature,” said he, “can escape his 
fate. When I was a little fawn one day I fell 
into a snare, was caught by a hunter and taken 
to the king’s palace. There I was reared as a pet 
and golden ornaments were hung on my neck. 
One day vrhen wandering in the city I w^as chased 
by hoys but the ladies of the royal seraglio found 
me and tied me up near the chamber of the 
king. That night a heavy storm of rain came on 
and I cned out in my joy : — * How deiight- 
f ul is this rain ! How sweet the grass will grow 
for me to eat."* The king wondered to hear a 
beast talk in the tongue of men, and nest day 
sent for the astrologers and told them what he 
had heard. They said : — ‘ For a beast to know 
human speech is an event of ill omen. Tour 
Majesty should p^erform rites of expiation and 
send the deer to a distant forest.’ So they 
sent me from that abode of peace and safety and 
I came to the forest where, as you know, I fell 
into the snare of the hunter.” 

Meanwhile the tortoise was anxiously expecting 
his friends the crow and the rat, and was delighted 
when they returned after rescuing the deer. 

As they were talking the hunter camp up and 
missing the deer from the snare followed his 
touches. The crow again espied him and 
warned his fiiends. The rat got into a hole, the 
crow flew away and the deer hid himself in a 
thicket. But the hunter secured the tortoise and 
was carrying him off when the rat said to the 
deer : — “ You must repay us for rescuing you by 
saving the tortoise. Go into this pond, and lie 
down as if you were dead : the crow will sit on 
your hack and seem as about to peck out your 
eyes. Then the hunter will put down the tortoise 
and he can escape.” 

They did as he planned, and the trick succeed- 
ed, The tortoise escaped and the foui* friends 
were once again united. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CRUSE AND GROSSO. 

In the days when Jeddah (also Judda and 
Jidda) on the Bed Sea was a great mart for 


European ships, all goods and payments were 
valued and stated there m cruse. It was a money 
of account and was divided into 40 duanees* 
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The quotations which follow show that the crus© 
was two-fifths of a commercial dollar or 40 cents, 
and that the duanee was therefore one cent. 

It was also an actual coin, and as such the 
quotations show that its value was about two 
shillings sterling or something under, that being 
evidently also its value in accounts. 

The word in its various forms represents the 
Arabic word hirsh and its plural kurtLSh. 

The term duanee, with its Italian variant 
medini [medinoj, I have not been able to trace. 
But both forms are prirnd facie from some 
identical root like the Arabic dain. 

Neither cruse nor duanee are in Yule’s Hobson- 
Jobson, and oddly enough Kelly’s Universal Cam- 
bist makes no mention of Jeddah and its money. 

1739. “ Species of Coiiis current in Bassora 

andBagdat .... 1 Croush is 4| 

— Alex. Hamilton, Hast Indies, II., Appx., 4. 
1835. At Bassora or Bussorah .... the 
Mamoudi = H Grains of fine gold, or 40 Grains 
of fine silver, or 5|d. sterling.” — Kelly, Cambist, 
I. 30. (Therefore the eroush = 24i d, or a florin.) | 

1775. Judda weight, 100 dollars at 250 Cruse ; 

. . . . Lump silver (if good), 100 dollars at 
250 Ditto : . . . . Bar silver, 100 dollars at 
250 Ditto : Venitians, 100 weigh 29 Secar Hup. 
13 Annas — 4 Judda Crus© J PiceJ . . . , 
A List of Presents given the Bashaw and his 
Officers at Judda, with the diffierent Assortment 
of Goods and the Specie they are to consist of 
, . . Bashaw 42 Pieces, Yalue as per Judda 
Sale of Goods 500 Judda Cruse .... 
[total] 281 Pieces Yalue at Judda Crus© 3000 
. . . . To the Bashaw’s Guard on-board. 

1 Crus© per Day till they have cleared the Ship and 
20 Cruse his Bucxeys^ .... Charges . . . 
Paid Packers for packing ditto [old Copper], viz,, 
85 Bales at 14 Duanies per Bale 29 [Crttse] 30 
[Dwames].” — Stevens, Guide to Hast India 
Trade, pp. 60-65. 

1813. “ Accounts are kept in cruse and 
duanees, 40 of the latter making one of the for- 
mer .... Yenetians 100 = 22i Sicca Rupees 
[ = ] 4| cruse® .... it would be best, in 
making your sales, to flx both the price and 
value of your silver and gold coin (in cruse) with 
the merchant.” — Milbiirn, Commerce, I. pp. 
87-94. (Milburn has, after the manner of the time, 
incorporated the whole of Stevens’ information, 
without acknowledgment.) 

1 THs statement does not tally with the restand 
there mtist be something wrong here, 

® I. Bakhshi or clerk, see Tule s,v, Buxee, 


1835. Alexandria in Egyiot .... Accounts 
are kept in Piastres current of 40 Medini . . 

. . a Griseio^ or Abuqi^el^ [ ? Abuhulf] at 30 
, . . . These [Griscio, etc.] are real Egyptian 
coins.” — Kelly, Cambist, I. 4. (Apparently the 
piastre of the XYIII. Ceiat, was about 2 shillings 
sterling, [Kelly, II. 168 f. s,v. Turkey,] and so the 
Griscio would be f piastre or about Is. 6d. 
sterling. ) 

1884. Qirs iiJtP) pi qurtish, inaster” — 
Steingass, Arabic Diet. 

The Italian form griscio for hirsli tempts me, 
under correction, to connect another Arabic 
expression kurs with a well known Italian 

money of account and coin, grosso. It will be 
seen from the quotations that both were of the 
value \\d, to Zd. sterling. 

1831. “ Grosso, a piece of money worth about 

three pence English.” — Barretto, Italian- 
Hnglislh Diet, 

1835. ‘‘Venice .... Monies of Account 
. . . . old System .... Moneta Picoola 

has been the general money since the year 1760 : 
Yalnta Corrente was that which preceded it: and 
Banco was the money in which the Bank of 
Yenice kept its accounts : it was 20 per cent, 
better than Yaluta Corrente and 54| better 
tlian Moneta Piccola .... tbe Ducato 
Corrente is divided into 24 Grossi and each 
Grosso into 12 Grossetti or Denari di Ducato. 
The Ducat Banco is also divided into 24 Grossi 
each of 12 Denari.” 

Padua. — ‘ ‘ Accounts arc hero kept in Ducats 
of 24 Grossi or 288 Denari.” 

Bergamo. — “ Accounts are also kept in Ducats 
of 24 Grossi each Grosso being divided into 12 
Piccoli or Denari di Ducato.” — Kelly, Cambist. 
Yol. I. pp. 31, 274, 344. 

Now Kelly tells us (Yol I. p. 344) that a 
Yenice “ 6i Lire Piccolo equal the Ducat Corrente 
and 9f Lire the Ducat Banco : hence 31 of the 
latter equal 48 of the former,” and, at Yol. 11. 
p* 153, he tells us that the Lira Piccola in the 
old coins of Yenice equals in silver h^OTd. So 
the Ducat Corrente was worth 2s. 7d., and the 
Dncat Banco 4s. Hence the Grosso Corrente 
was worth about l^d. and the Grosso Banco 2<^. 

In Yol. II. p. 166 we find that at Bom© the 
Grosso or Half Parlo of 1785 was a silver coin 
worth 2’58(?. 

s See above, n. 1. Milburn has not succeeded 
I in correcting Stephen’s mistake, 

* Clearly an Italian form of klrsK 
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The passage in Tvlik'u bittern i.ieeiir.', I trails 
late as f ullows — 


Tins term grosso seems to he tlie same tliat, 
under tlie forms gros, grosehe, (grosciieii^, 
groseliel lias spread itself, for botli a coin 
and a money of account wortli a penny to three 
pence, in former days into France, Switzer- 
land, Prussia, parts of G-erinaiiy, Poland, 
Hungary and Bussia : vide Kelly, Ccuuhisf, 
passim. 

R. C. Temple. 

SIJPEESTITIONS AMCKG HINDUS IN THE 
CENIEAL PEOYIXGES. 

In honour of Marbaut,^ the 
spiiits, fiends, ghouls or glviilis, and vampires, a 
ivorship is perfo3*med at night on the day follo’tv- 
ing the Pola feast, by the Marafchas. They set 
an idol representing him, made of covr-dung; and 
present the accustomed oi^erings with rejoicings 
When the day dawns, the ceremony is repeated. 
This done, a man from each house, with a hough 
in one hand and the idol in the other, goes on 
shouting at the top of his voice, 0 Marhaut, / 
eradicate all sources of ill health and molesta- 
tions of devils.'’^ On going a little distance he 
throws away Avhafc he took with him and then 
brings back in lieu branches of trees with a view 
to frightening the devil and avoiding fortuitous 
dangers. 

A ceremonial rite which takes place either 
on the 3rd, 5th, 7th, 11th, 13th, or loth day 
after a child’s birth, is generally superintended 
by adult women. First they bring a bitch and 
bathe it, anointing its face and four legs with 
ground turmeric and dry vermilion. A garland 
of flowers is then wrapped round its neck. 
And finally, after incensing it, they fall at its 
feet, niter these words : Bless the mother with 
healthy progeny like yours.’’ 

To propitiate a god or goddess, to procure 
revenge a man who has o:f ended another, or 
to be victorious in an enterprise, animals are 
sacrificed. The satisfaction of the god in such 
cases is ascertained by the animals bi’ought to 
sacrifice shaking their bodies when the water is 
sprinkled thick and fast over them.* 

M. B. Pedlow. 

BITTEBU AND BABIKA. 

In the very interesting inscription at Managoli 
published by Dr. Fleet {Epigrapliia Indica, 
Part I. Yol. Y. January 1898) there occur the 
terms bitteru (p. 22} and b&rika (p. 2S). 


• . . . of IKDingavalli's hoinbj-rn fields in 

,the hamlet of) MC-evarla on the west of the 
road to Kalkiigurulve, on the east of the eiihi- 
Table land of sthe nitin called) HomiuISvavaru, on 
the north of the cultivable land of the goddess 
Kenganavve of {the shrine of; the mulastliuna 
god, on the south of the fertile (yellowisli' hoi. 
(moge) of Chennagesimayja Bit teini {/. e., CTiemial 
gesimayya with the surname of bittern or javelin- 


missile j to the I ole of the hog's savage extent 
(f agadimhada == agaclu-imbada r). 

The term ‘ barika ’ is explained in Ehathika- 
lankadeva’s ^ahd^invsdsana, edited A, D. 1590’ 
by B. Lewis Rice, G. I. E., etc., as follows 
barikan | bari iti varani 3 ’ataiii garliyaih karma \ 
tatra nijuiktah i; a Mrika [ buri ^ a tnm-fixed 
low business ’ | a man engaged therein |1 Thus 
bar ilea probably means ‘a man who obtains a 
meal daily according to rotation from the houses 
of charitable people/ or ‘ a sponger.’ 

Tubingen, F. Kittel. 

Wi May 1898. 


CAPtAFT. 

Hebe is a delicious Sob so Job son from that 
veritable well of curious Anglo -Indianisms, the 
Madras Manual of Administration, Yol. III. 

1893. Caraft ( karabah. Hind.) From 
karabah, Ar. [ ? kirba ] w^ater^bag, stitched 
on one side. Jar: carboy. Page 128. 

1893. Carboy ( karAbali, Hind.) 

Leather water jar : caraft. Page 129. 

Yule, Mob son- Job son, sv,v.. gives both caraffe 
and carboy as European words derived from 
Persian, 

B. C. Temple. 


Kvki. 

How has this epithet or name come to be 
applied by Bengalis to the Lushai tribes ? To 
what other distinct tidbes to the east of Bengal 
is it applied.^ The derivation and use of the 
term, with some notes on the tribes knowm as 
Kuki, and references to fuller sources of infor- 
mation, would be an acceptable paper to some 
readers of the Indian Antiquary. 

Bongo is a tei*m in what may be called Santa! 
Mythology. A paper descriptive of the Bongo, — 


he gave fifty mattars (of land ) of forty spans of 
ruler of evil ; “the established (size of the) blade (or the tip of a 


^ [ ? a coiTiiption of Malikxi’L-matit, the Lord of Death. — En ] 

* Narrated by the writer’s friead, N. PamliiiguEi Madnray, Piilay. 
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its represeiita,tioiis, ideas associated tlierewitli, 
and OB related mattei’S in Santal beliefs, — wotild 
be an interesting contribu tion to aboriginal ideas 
of religion. 

J. Burgess. 


SEPOT. 

Earliest known instance of the Word. 

Yule, Eohson^Johson, s says ''We baye 
found no English example in print older than 
1750, hut probably an older one exists. The 
India Office record for 1747, from Fort St. 
David’s, is the oldest notice we have found in 
extant MS.’’ 

In his of Sir William Hedges, Yol II. 

p. 359 f he says in a note on a Bombay Oonsul- 
tation, dated 24th J anixary 1717/18, containing 
the expression " a Company of Sepoys” and several 
references to sepoys in a procession of J annary 
the 29th J and also to " Government Sepoys in 
Liveries ” This is an occurrence of the word 
Sepoy in its modern signification 30 years earlier 
than any I had been able to find when publish- 
ing the Anglo-Indian Glossary, I have one a 
year earlier and expect now to find it earlier 
still.” 

But in the same book, Yol. I. p. 55 f.. Sir 
"William Hedges writes, under date, December 
12th, 1682 : — " As soon as these letters were sent 
away I went immediately to Ray Nundiloll’s 
to have had ye Seapy, or Nabob’s horseman, 
consigned to me with order to ye Ferwanna put 
in execution.” And then follows a good deal 
more about "the Seapy.” 

E. 0. Temple, 


MAEEIAGE CUSTOM AMONGST MABATHAS, 
The bride and bridegroom are made to stand 
in baskets filled with unhiisked wheat. Behind 
them stands the maternal uncles of each (or any 
other fit persons) with naked swords in their 
hands, surrounded by the friends of the bride and 
bridegroom. The origin of the basket custom 
is supposed to be derived from the Kshatriyas of 
old, and to mean that no man shall marry a 
woman until he can maintain her. The custom 
of the naked sword is also probably of Hshatriya 
descent. 

A legend is told to account for it thus: — A 
Raja was engaged in maiTying his son, when the 
evening before the final ceremony, Satwai, the 
goddess who presides over the destinies of new- 
born children, warned him of danger to the pair to 
be wedded next day, and advised his taking 


unusual precautions. Sentries were accord- 
ingly posted round the xDlace where the marriage 
was taking place, but the figure of a tiger paint- 
ed on a soldier’s shield suddenly became ani- 
mated, and leaping up from the shield, killed 
the bride and the biidegroom before any one 
could interfere. 

It is clear, I tliink, that the ceremony of the 
naked sword is a relic of the times when it was 
necessary to protect the marriage party from 
violence from outside.^ 

The late B. V. Shastbi in P. N. and Q, 1883. 


THE MATERNAL UNCLE IN NORTH INDIAN 
MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

The maternal uncle takes a very important 
part in Eindd marriages. On the duytheiewd or 
letter announcing the auspicious date for the mar- 
riage is sent to the father of the girl, a present of 
sweetmeats (theiDroper amount of which is 10 sers) 
is sent to the maternal uncle. The wedding crown 
for the bridegroom and the wedding dress of the 
bride and bridegroom are presented by their 
respective maternal uncles. In other ways also 
he takes a prominent part in the wedding cere- 
monial. I would suggest that this is a survival 
of the primitive institution of the matriarcat, 
whereby legitimate succession was confined to 
the mother’s side. For instances of this in 
various countries, see Letourneau’s Sociology 
translated by Trollope. Where the marriage tie 
is loose the father of the child would be, as a rule, 
unknown, and naturally the woman’s represen- 
tative would not bo the putative father of her 
child, but her brother. This is a point which 
might be elaborately worked out. 

W. Croore in P: N. and Q. 1863. 


TRANSFER OF CATTLE-DISEASE, A FORM 
OF SCAPE-GOAT. 

Rora means any contagious or epidemic 
disease of cattle. Foot-and-mouth disease is 
munhlwr , 

The village to which the disease is transferred 
must be to the east of that which transfers it. 
The transfer must be made on a Sunday ; and 
no field work must bo done, grass cut, corn 
gi’ound, food cooked, or fire lighted on the 
Saturday or Sunday. 

AH these precautions were observed by the 
people of Pur Xh^s, who also had a Brahman 
with them and fired off a gun three times to scare 
the disease. 


^[See Mooherjee’ $ Magazine and Orient^ Ed.] 
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8ome say that there was a pig, not a lamb, 
and that it was carried by a sweeper. 

Saturday and Sunday seem in some w’ay to be 
sacred to horned cattle, as on those days neither 
cattle, nor leather, nor gM must he bought or 
sold ; and all cattle that die on those days must 
be buried, instead of being eaten by the kamuis 
I Tillage menials). 

Denzil Ibbetson in P. K and Q. ISSS. 


MUSALAIAis TOOTS. ; 

I 

It is my impression that the symbols on ! 
lluslaman tombs vary considerably aecoiding to | 
their locality. I think I can give an explanation I 
of the question, regarding the oblong hollows on 1 
the to^} of eertain Muhammadan tombs which I 
believe to be the tombs of women, but I do not 
think these hollows are filled with earth as is 
there supposed, but with the accumulated sedi- 
ment of iDOunded sandal wood. In the year 18 78 
we spent some days at Patehpdr Sikri, about 
2 2 miles from A gra . In the la rge court-yard of the 
mosque at this place is the tomb of Salim Ohishti, 
the great saint of the time of Akhar. It was no 
doubt esteemed a very high privilege to be buried 
near him. Several tombs close by were pointed 
out to me by the guardian of this tomb as the 


im 


last resting places of sonic of the ladies of, aiid 
female attendants at. the court of the Mugha 
Emperors, On Thursday evening, just about 
sunset, I was sitting near the saint’s tomb, m'hen 
a well dressed native (Musalmaii of coiiTct' fame 
by me, carrying a basin in his liaiid, wThch 
held perhaps a pint of a thick-looking liquid, the 
colour of cocoa. He proceeded to jour a small 
quantity of this on several tombs, into hollows 
similar to those described. After he had finished 
his pious duty, I ae<-osted him, and learnt that 
these were all women's tombs on which he 2 X}Ered 
the libation, and that he was in the habit of pour 
ing this mixture of pounded sandal wO‘jd and 
water on them every Thursday ax that hour. 

The late Mrs. MnuEAY-AiiJSLiE in P. N. 

and Q, 18S3. 

BESTIG BITISIOXS OF THE BAY. 

With the PanjaM niddd ridt ctm|-aTe the 
Mathura expression e/JuiZu, which means 
easy noon — i. e,, not quite time for the midday 
collation, 'komara or ho mala being equivalent to 
narm, soft or easy; while clilidha probably 
represents the Sanskrit cliashaka^ a di*mking 
vessel, and coiTesponds with wdiat a Suffolk 
harvester calls his ‘^beaver"’ (the French l)oii'e% 
a snack between breakfast and lunch. 

The late F. S. Geowse in P. N, and Q. 1SS3. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Notes on the Languages oe the South Anda- 
man Gboup oe Tribes. By M. Y. Poetman. 
(^Oaleutta : Office of the Superiateiident of Govermnent 
Printing, India, 1898).^ 

This is a heavy quarto, 390 -f 191 pica pages, 
printed in a type easy to read, but in a confused 
manner for a work of this kind, which requires 
the judicious use of varied founts to bring out 
the points clearly for the reader. The blame for 
this fault no doubt does not lie with the author, 
from what one knows of the vagaries of a Gov- 
ernment Press. 

It is a work of exceeding interest to myself for 
many reasons, and perhajas I ought not to have 
undertaken to notice it for this Journal^ as it fre- 
quently alludes to my own wurk on the subject, 
and is based on my own suggestions as to the 
form it has taken. But the thought that the 
Andamanese languages are of necessity known to 
a few only, has overrukd personal considerations 
and induced me to agree to do so. The labour 
involved in the production of this elaborate 
work, spread over nearly twenty yeais, must 
have been very great, and every page shows the 


minute knowledge and painstaking accuracy of 
the author. In addition, the information given 
is mostly original, and all of it is at first hand. 
The whole, therefore, forms a volume of great 
intrinsic merit and value to philologists. Its pages 
contain, perhaps, the most thorough examination 
to which any ‘savage’ language has yet been 
subjected. Mr. Portman has, in truth, by tliis 
book added considerably to the debt of gratitude 
that ^science already ow'es him for his long- 
continued, patient, and intelligent studies of the 
Andamanese. 

His peculiarities are, of course, now well known, 
including his defiant adherence to expressed views, 
and accordingly we have again his old trick of 
assuming that the public undei*stands, without 
assistance, references to obseme and scarce 
books. Indeed, in one place he refers to “ My 
History of our relations with the Andamanese,” 
which is not yet out, so far as I know ; at any 
rate, I have never been favoured officially or 
otherwise with a printed copy thereof. And then 
he enters into a long criticism of details of Mr. 
Man’s invaluable monograph on the Andamanese 


^ First printed in the X E, A, S, tov A|)rii, 1899. 
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hv means of references merely to the pages of the 
Jotinial of the Anthropological Institnte. This 
will certainly serve only to puzzle, the reader, as, 
unfortunately, subscribers to the Institute are not 
very numerous, as possibly they might be witli 
advantage to tliemselves. We also find trotted 
out repeatedly Mr. Poifiman's favourite theory, as 
an established fact, of the probable disappeai'ance 
in the early futcire of the Andamanese as a people, 
a theory which naturally may or may not be true. 
Let us all hojDe it is not, as I most certainly do. 

With this notice of blemishes, wliieb are after 
all not of much importance, let me turn to a very 
brief examination of the contents of this most 
laborious and valuable publication. 

Like all true teachers, Mr. Port man begins with 
an admirable map, taken from the Marine 
Survey of the Andamans . The only fault that 
could be found with this is that it does not 
embody the latest fruits of that Department’s 
splendid work But for this Mr, Portman is not 
to blame, as it was not possible for him to have 
included them. Por the purposes of his book the 
mai3 is complete, clear, and quite trustworthy. 

We are also favoured with a short cliaxDter on 
the five tribes of the Southern Andapianese, 
with their septs and divisions, replete with new and 
minute knowledge of the subject. These tribes 
are the Aka-Beada, Akar-Bale, Pueliikwar, 
Aukau-Juwoi, and Kol. Aka-Beada is a more 
< correct ^ form of the Bojig-ngijida of former 
works. In addition, all Andamanese are divided 
into long" shore men and forest men — Ary auto 
and Eremtaga in the Aka-Beada language, 
which is that spoken about the great Penal Settle- 
ment at Port Blair. Each tribe speaks its own 
language, or rather variety, not dialect, of the 
general South Andaman language, of wLioh Mr 
Portman thinks the Puchikwar to be probably 
nearest the parent tongue, whatever that was. He 
notices, too, both generally and specif eally, that 
the Andamanese freely use gestures to eke out 
the sense of their speech, and remarks on the 
richness of the languages in concrete terms and 
their poverty in abstract expressions. All this is 
natural in a group of savage tongues. 

The bulk of Mr. Portmam's book is taken up 
with well- chosen and well-presented specimens 
of the languages as actually used, and most 
careful analyses of typical sentences and words, a 
full explanation of the manner in which, and the 
plan on which, the words are built up, an attempt 
to tianslate a portion of the Bible into one of 
them, a comparative vocabulary, and an excellen 
p.nalysis of the words therein, The book has, 


however, no vernacular index, a want that every 
student thereof will at once feel. 

The object of the work is give a general 
idea of the languages and mental attitude, of the 
X:)eople,'" and with the help of ‘‘a comparative 
vocabulary and its analysis to show how the vrords 
are constructed and how the different languages 
compare with eacli other. ’’ To assist him in 
achieving this, Mr. Portman has utilized a small 
]privately printed X3amx>lilet of my osvii, which was 
‘‘A Brief Exposition of a Theory of Universal 
G-ranimar/’ specially designed, some sixteen 
years ago, to meet the very difficulties wdth which 
he had found himself face to face, wdien lie com-, 
menced the work under revie-w. That pamphlet 
arose out of the practical impossibility of using 
the usual inflexional system of grammar taught 
in Europe for the accurate description of a group 
of languages constructed after the fashion of the 
Andamanese. The book Linder notice is conse- 
quently of exceptional intcu'ost to myself, as a 
means of watching how my theory has stood the 
first practical test whicli has been applied to it. 
Mr. Portman has hardly used the Theory as I 
should myself have used it, still his use of it is 
such as to give an idea of its working in a 
stranger’s hands. 

Th© Theory I propounded had its immediate 
origin in the criticisuas of the late Mr. A. J. Ellis, 
Xjublic and private, on my former work on the 
Andamanese sj>Gech, inw’hichhe pointed out that, 
in order to adequately represent, for scientific 
j readers, such a form of sx^eech, “we require new 
I terms and an entirely new set of grammatical con- 
j ceptioiis, which shall not bend an agglutinative 
language to our inflexional translation,” and he 
asked me accordingly if it wei’e not x^ossible “ to 
throw over the infiexiomil treatment of an uniii- 
flected language.” This and the further con- 
sideration that, since every liiiuian lieing speaks 
with but the objept of communicating his own 
intelligence to other human beings, the several 
possible ways of doing this must be based on 
some general laws applicable to them all, if one 
could only find them out, led me to make the 
attempt to construct a general theory on logical 
principles, "which should abandon the inflexional 
treatment, its conceptions, and its terms. I^ow, 
my efforts led me not only to abandon the aceex^t- 
ed grammatical terms, but also to reverse the 
aceex^ted order of teaching them, to alter many 
accepted definitions, and while admitting much 
that is usually taught, both to add and omit many 
details. Taken all round, the Theory was a wide 
departure from orthodox teaching. But it is 
I always difficult for human beings to take quite 
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(aodl 9 (?) days/’ Tlie inscription is taken, as 
are also the following, from other sources, so that 
the author may not he originally responsible for 
the mistakes and omissions. 

In the next "^eopy” the words raetyan in 
dierst’^make no sense, and ‘‘Councillor in the ser- 
vice” does not translate them. In the last two lines 
(p. 49) “ haer lyven rotten hier ” does not mean 
“ their lives lie here,” but “ their bodies decay 
here;” while “de twee gel even” (I'ead “gelieven”) 
means the two lovers,” not these two persons.” 

In the following inscription (p. 49), in the 
translation of the second verse, we should read: 
“ had I misery (“ ellende,” not “ ellinde) as my lot.” 

Onp. 50, for administratevor ” read ‘‘ adminis- 
trateur ; ” “ systorf ” = “ sy stoidP,” she died 
“voor-of tegenwinden” means “favourable or 
adverse winds,” not “winds to and fro,” which 
is nonsense. Of what use the following trans- 
lation of the last three verses can be, is difficult to 
see : “ there she was brought up, here dead, she 
in God happily. ” The correct version should be ; 
“ there she was brought up, here she died happy 
in God/’ 

In the next copy (p, 50), for “coppercoopman” 
read “ oppercoopman the Dutch form for 
** elevated ” is certainly not “ geeliefei't foi' 
“ gemelten ” read “ gemelden ; ” for “ genoem- 
dem” read “ genoemden.” On p. 51 for “ alheir ” 
read “ alhier ; ” “ lyven ” again translated by 
“ lives, ” instead of by “ bodies/* 

The following copy (p. 51) is a very bad one 
with several mistakes. For “roow” read “rouw” 
for “be weend” read “ beweend J^or “pranen” 
read “ tranen ; ” for “ warde ” read “ waarde.” 

On p, 53, line 1, for “ liye ” read leyt/* 

The worst specimen of all is found on p. 54 
It is impossible to correct all the mistakes with- 
out a facsimile, but such forms as the following 
will show the worthlessness of the reproduction ; 
“miju” for “mijn;” “ mign ” for “mijn;” 
“ geroin ” for “ gervin “gemalume” for “ gema- 
linne.” Four of the verses are thus copied : 

“ Dus stern be dekt het rif manmolderdochters 
zoon haar zielen zign cm Hvog by God ins 
hebuels froon wil zalig is de mensh wens leven 
heir zoo eendi met uoorsmaak van God’s vrengd 
beviijd vanal elendi.” 

These verses should read : 

“ Dees Steen bedekt het rif van moeder, doohter 
zoon. ’ 

Haar zielen ziin omlioog by God in ’a Hemels 

troon. 


Welzalig is de mensch wiens leven heeft zoo’n 
ende, 

Met voorsmaak van Gods yreugcl, bevrijd van al 
ellende.” 

The translation is as follows : 

“This stone covers the remains of mother 
daughter, son. 

Their souls arc on high with God on Heaven’s 
throne. 

Full blessed is the man whose life has such an end. 

With foretaste of God’s joy, freed from all 
misery.” 

The remaining dozen lines (p. 54 ) swarm with 
mistakes, which it will be unnecessary to point 
out or correct. 

As far as these so-called copies of inscriptions 
are concerned (pp. 47-54), the work might as 
well have been left unpublished. If the tran- 
scriptions were worth reproducing at all, they 
should have been given accurately, and the task 
of copying and translating them should have been 
entrusted to a scholar possessing a competent 
knowledge of Dutch. As it is, this part of the 
work is almost valueless. 

Of Part III., “Indo-Duteh Coinage,” pp. 65- 
72, I am not competent to speak with authority. 

We will now briefly refer to the Plates at 
the end of the volume. They number 63, of 
which 52 are inscriptions on tombstones. Of 
these 29 are facsimiles, the others are drawings. 
All of them are fi.nely reproduced, especially the 
ornamentations, but some of the drawings labour 
under the same disadvantages as the copies on 
pp. 47-54. They have been faultily executed, ap- 
parently by one imperfectly acquainted with the 
language, but most of them (15, 18, 24, 26, 29,30, 
etc.) are quite correct. Curiously enough, Plate 
23, which represents a Latin inscription, also 
contains an er 2 *or, whether found in the original, 
or only in the copy, cannot he ascertained frora 
the Plate. 

On p. 57 sq, are given some translations of Plates 
by Dr. J. Burgess, all from drawings. These 
translations are mostly correct, but a few remarks 
suggest themselves. 

In Plate 15 the words roimd the monogram 
have been misunderstood and hence mistranslated. 

When me to life brought 1 numbei'ed ten and 
eight years ” makes no sense. The Dutch is 
plain enough, and reads : “ When death brought 
rue into life, ” etc. 

Plate 21 (translation, p. 58), for “Pieteren^* 
read “ Pietersen.” 
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Plate 22 (translation, x^. 58), for ‘‘Oeertrnijdt ” 
read Geertniydt;’’ for ‘‘Al Monde’’ read 
Aiinonde.” 

in Plate 25, line 4, tliere must be a mistake 
of tbe coi^yist. I sas|)ect that the proper name 
Gules ” should read ‘‘ Giiles,” not an uncommon 
Butch Christian name. In the nest line, for 
“CaxDieyn” read ‘*Capteyn” or Capiteyn.’’ 
In the translation, p. 58, the word skeleton,” 
in brackets, is superflnons, the Butch lichaem” 
(now lichaam ”) having only the meaning 
body.’’ 

The verses on Plate 31 make no sense. Line 3 
should x>^i‘i^aps begin “ die ” instead of “des.” 
The 6th verse is wrong in the translation ; it 
means literally : where celestials inherit joy.” 

On Plate 32, and in the translation on p. 60 , 
we find a biblical test from Daniel 19. v. 13. 
I am not sufficiently versed in theological matters 
to decide whether the Book of Daniel ever 
contained 19 chax:)ters, but the text is from 
Chap. 12. Ill the same inscription we are told that 
Birk Both was in his lifetime merchant and 
chief,” which dual capacity x^erhaps accounts for 
the translation of the first verse, in which we are 
informed that The cold hones of both lie under 
this slab.” This is intelligible only on the 
supposition that Birk kept one set of bones for 
his functions as a merchant, and another when he 
acted as chief. Although the drawing has the 
word “both,” the translation might have supplied 
the capital letter to the word. 

The translation of the verses on Plate 33 is 
misleading. The first verse should read 
“ Here lies Be Hunt’s pleasure, enjoyment, 
delight, and all.” 

The third verse ; 

“ He mourned in bitter sorrow.*’ 

The facsimile plates are well reproduced, and 
are almost entirely legible. As, however, none of 
them has been transcribed or interpreted, I give 
a copy and translation of what is perhaps the 
most curious one, viz., of Plate 45. 

Neemt Ghij Acht? 

Wiens Rust-Stee ditte moge sijn, 

Weet dan ! ’t is Pieter Hemsinckx Pijn, 

Eenen Bloem ! van Tonge Geesten 
Seer ge-acht bij de minst’ en meesten, 

Boor Beugden ! die de Paem droeg vert ! 

Hier lijt sijn Homp ! maer blijft in ’t hert 
Gegrift, wiens oogn dees Bloem besat 
Oock in sijn Wandel Yreughden hadt. 


Soodat Lof, Yreed’ en Goedicrlaeijr, 

Noijt vergeet Heijd’ of Cheistexheut. 

Hy ! wien ’t Ternuft scheenhoog gestelt, 

Leght lag I O Boodtl te Yroegli gtjvelt. 

Sodat het Lichaem hier beneen. 

Met Moeder, Suster, rust bij een. 

Wiens Zielen drie sijn opgegaen, 

Om ’s Hezmels Croon van Gobt t’ ontfaen. 

Wat is Bex-mexsch? 

Hiei legt begraven Pieter Hemsinck Jonginan 
geboi^n ten desen Contoire Zadrangapatnain 
den Augusti : 1665. Oveiieden den 2P« 
Pebruarij : 1682. Out zijnde : 16 : Jaren, 6 : 
Maenden, 21 : Dagen:. 

Translation. 

Takest Thou Heed? 

Whose Resting-Place this may he, 

Know then, it is that of Pieter Hemsinck, 

A flower of youthful spirits^ 

Much esteemed by the lowest and the highest 
Por virtues which Pame earned abroad ! 

Here lies his body I but (his name) remains in 
the heart 

Engraved of him whose eyes possessed this 
flower 

And who had joy in his career. 

So that (his) praise, peace, and kindliness 
Are never forgotten by Heathen or Ohiistendom. 
He whose reason seemed placed high 
Lies low 1 O Death ! too early felled. 

So that his body here below 

With (those of) mother, sister, rests together, 

Whose souls three have gone on high 

To receive Heaven’s crown from God- 

Wliat is Man? 

Here lies buried Peter Hemsinck a youth bom 
at this Pactory of Sadras the 13th of August 
1665, died the 24th of Pebruary 1682, aged 16 
years, 6 months, 21 days. 

As the chief object of the publication of the 
volume seems to have been to present to the 
reader the Monumental Remains of the Butch in 
Madras, it would have been more satisfactory if, 
together with the copies on pp. 47-53, the origi- 
nals had also been given. If this had been done, 
the numerous errors both in the copies and in 
the translations might be better controlled. -N^or 
does it appear why only some of the plates have 
been translated. 

Gottingen^ G, J. Tamsox. 

Augxist 189B. 


^ This verse makes no sense in Dutch either, “geesten” being apparently used for the sake of rhyme with 
“ meesten.” 
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The Cheonologt of India, fxom the Earliest Times 

to the beginning of the Sixteenth Century. By G* 

Mabel Duff (Mrs. W. E. Eickmebs). (Archibald 

ConstaMe and Co., 1899.)^ 

This reniarkable compilation possesses tlie qua- 
lities ■whicli sucli a boolj slioiiid possess a clear 
and well-considered plan steadily adhered to, a 
matured presentment of the matters entered, an 
informed selection of the authorities. A worlc on 
Chronology to be of use must, on its own merits, 
command respect and confidence as to general 
accuracy, and to my mind there is no doubt that 
Miss Duf’s book (to give the author her best- 
known name) is entitled to both. The methods 
adopted for ensuring accuracy are unimpeachable, 
and the sources of information as nearly so as 
existing conditions admit. The references to the 
authorities are ubiquitous and of the highest value- 
The list of those who have actively assisted the 
author is of itself a guarantee of the care, know- 
ledge, and research brought to bear on the subject- 

The general plan of the work is a table of 
events in chronological order’’ of ascertained 
facts and dates only, supplemented by an extreme- 
ly valuable Appendix, consisting of Lists of 
Indian Dynasties, in which are included all 
the known names of the kings, with the dates of 
those only, as to whom positive information is 
available. There are also collated lists of tlie 
Panranie Dynasties — ^aisun^ga, Maurya^ 
fSnfiga, Kanva, Andhrablirtiya. These Lists 
and Tables are made to work in together, so as to 
form a kind of index of dates to each other, in a 
highly commendable manner. In addition, there 
is a very long, complete, and most laborious 
index to the whole work. 

To say that such a book supplies a need, and 
will be of assistance to students, is to put the 
case too mildly, as it will, on account of its care- 
fulness and completeness within its limits, he of 
inestimable value to those whose studies take 
them into matters connected with Indian history, 
and will save them an infinite amount of trouble- 
some and thankless search in the verification of 
details ; for Miss Duft’s admirable industry and 
patience have not only now placed the desii-ed 
facts within easy reach, but have also supplied 
the necessary references to the authorities, by 
which her statements can be readily verified. 
One student, at any rate, of things Indian, 
tendei’s her his hearty thanks in anticipation for 
much future trouble saved. 

The preface hints at the present work being 
intended only as a preliminary edition, and, 
though no one could wish to compel an author to 
undertake so great and so careful a labour, as is 


involved in the book before us, more than once in a 
lifetime, one cannot but hope that should research, 
current and to come, cause, as it ought, another 
edition to early succeed the present one, the 
work will fall to the competent hand so successful 
on this occasion. But whenever the time comes 
such another edition, it is to be hoped that, just as 
the Sinhalese Chronology has been now introduced 
as germane to the Indian, circumstances will have 
rendered it possible to introduce the Burmese 
also. The connection of the various Burmese 
and Peguaii Dynasties with, at least, Buddhist 
India was much closer than many suspect, and 
the present writer feels convinced that an in- 
timate study of Burmese Chronology will serve 
to throw light on that of early India. The 
epigi’aphic data available for the purpose are 
quite as numerous and triistwortliy as those for 
India, and the vernacular literary data are also 
very many and far from untrustworthy. Unfor- 
tunately, both these sources of correct information 
still await the attention of competent students. 

This is one direction in which Miss Duff’s 
labours might in future he enlarged with advan- 
tage, should the state of research permit. Here 
is another. The Obiand Dynasty of Humaun, 
tlie Dynasty, and some liTdpali Dy- 

nasties are given in the Ap)pendix. There are ' 
genealogies existing in MS., which should he 
procurable through the political agencies, of 
Ohamba, Jammdh, Mahan, and many another 
lliinrilayan ‘ kingdom,’ the value of which, when 
historical inquiries are necessary, can be demon- 
strated by a reference to the prefaces of the 
vai’ious semi-Tbistorical tales from the Hills to be 
found in the Legends of the Fanjah, I once had, 
even if I have not now, put away in some forgotten 
place of safety, authentic vernacular copies of 
sevei'al of these in my own p>ossession : and if I 
recollect rightly, some of them found a corner in 
Fanjah Notes and Queries, All such lists require 
a good deal of verification, of course, but, though 
the facts they ptuport to relate truly might never 
find their way into the Tables, they might be 
usefully included in the Lists of the -Aj^pendix. 

As to the limits that the author has imjposed 
upon herself, x:)ersonally I should like to see the 
work continued onto the year 1700 A. D. or there- 
aboutsj so as to include the chief facts of the 
earlier European struggles in India. 

With these remarks and hints, thrown out for 
what they may be worth, I take leave of one of 
the most praiseworthy efforts at the comp)ilation 
of a good book of reference it has been my 
fortune to come across. 


1 First printed in the L R. A, S, for April, 1899. 
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ESSAYS ON KASillRI GRAMMAR. 

BY THE LA-IE KAEL FEEDEEICK BUEKHAELT. 

TrcnslateA and edi/^df tcith iio/ss and ■additions, 
by Geo. A. Grierson, PJi.D., C.LE., LC.S. 
iConilnued from p. 93.) 

C. PBOITOUNS. 

1. Personal Pronoims, 

227. The Accusative is the same as the Nominative. I find, however, that the Dative is 
generally used for the Accusative in the 1st and 2nd person singular, and in the 1st person 

plural ; e. g., w-f-j wuchkan me (dat.), they will see me: ,„e loiichldu, you will see 

me ; t j Lr^ irdv asi, leave us ; but <i>j 1^3 ^ Hm trCivit, after he had left them ; tp ^3 
■tim trdmjuh, leave ye them. 

The genitive is wanting, and its place is supplied by the Possessive pronouns, as will be 
subsequently explained. 

228. EronoTins of tlie 1st and 2nd Persona, 

Singular. 


Aco. ) 
lustr. 
Dat 
Abl, 

1 

Loc. J 
Nom 
Acc 
Instr 
Dat. 

Abl 
Loc. J 


do, I 






^ tse 




Plural 


we 


ioh^, jOR 


1 , 

i 





229. 

Pronouns of the 3rci Person. 



Masc. 


'Fern, 

Kent. 

Nom. 

Acc. 

J Sic, he ... 

C Jl« 

Singular. 

/ ^ 

sq, she 

... U, it 

Instr. 

r/j 

iam'^ 


/ 

... iami 

/ 

... tqm^ 


In the earlier part of this worh I have transliterated these words asi and toM, Ase and iolie give the pro- 
nnneiation better. 
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Masc. 



Pern. 


Ifent.. 





Singular. 



Eat. 

y 

... 


j 

1 

... 1 


AbL 

/ 

<^.*3 iami 


• IkO 

/ 

... iami 

... 

/ 

*fZl23 

1 

Loc. 

/ 



/ 

... tamis^^ ... 

i 

1 

•• J 

1 

1 

1 





Plui’al. 



Nom. 




/ 




\ ^ 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Aec. 







In sir. 

... 


... 

/ 

... timan 



Eat. 

) 






Abl. 



• Oa 


... 



Loe, 

1 








2. 

Possessive Pronouns. 





230. 


Quyany mj.2» 




Masenline. 




Feminine. 





Singular. 



TTom. 

cd^’5'^ my on 

... 


... ... 

ej tA/o 

Voc. 

&IU/C ^vytmi 

... 


••• 

wydm 

Acc- 

7y\yon 

... 

« •» 

**• »»• 

CJ ^?22/OW 


<• / 

“ Dati-re also ins and I amia. Xte instminental is also (* ' nw^ (properly a Demonstrative) [not® 
Li 

Aat tbe fem. is ur®-* fauiis, and not iami']. 


2- I also find tail used in tlie masculine and feminine ; e. g., (* tatJi Icariu saUm (Mattli. t 

'' / / / / ' 

12), salute it (sc. ij gnr«, masc., tte house) ; 4*3 taih ncilTia galsliH (Matth. xxi. 10), having gone 

near it (sc. 7™?,niasc..tree) ; t)'*-* «>4t 1/m ta/h chhi laWn (Matth. vii. Id), who find it (so. 

,/ / / . ^ 

3'af, fem., the way), as aloeative iM (andar)mami iath pe4h (Matth. xxyuI 2% 


/ 

’t (^e. kaHy stone). [The explanation is that the ISTenter Pronoun refers to things without life, whatever 
gender may be. The Masculine only refers to Masonline things with life, and similarly the 
Regarding the suffixes which represent the personal pronoans, see § 47. 

«Cf. Declension of J>- a fatior, and a mother, §§ 213, 2, i and 214, 2, a. 
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Iiistr. 

Masculine, 

c; myoiti' 


Singular. 

mm* 


Feminine. 

Dat, 

myouis 

, . • 

. *• ... 

mmm 



Abl. 

wydni.^. 

... 



ftftft 

... 

> ^3 Lx mymii 

Loc. 

myoji^s 

... 

* ft * « ft ft 

• 4 * 

... 





Plural. 


J 


Nom. 


... 

ft ft * • 

... 

... 


Yoc. 

mydvyo 


ft ft • ftft« 

... 

... 

Ixx iitidiiyd 

Acc. 

Ux> myon^... 

... 

• ft ft 9 4 • 

... 

... 

midne 

Instr. 

jiUjc mydnyau 

... 

ftftft • • ft 

« 4 • 

... 

j-Uax rnidnyci 

Dat. 

1 

{ 






Abl. 

1 , ^ 

my d 71671 

1 ^ 

... 



ftftft 

... 

4 ^jUx midne7i 

Loc. 

1 

J 

231. 

$072 i our. 







Singular. 




Nom. 

SOJl 


ft« ft 

ftftft 

... 

$tn 

Yoc. 

A j Im* sd^l? a.. 

... 

ft ft • ft ft# 


... 

4^3 Lwi sd7i% 

Acc. 

-3» 

^071 

... 

« ft ft ft ft • 

... 



Instr. 

8071'^ 

... 



... 

... 

(J son 

Dat. 

I.W smis ... 

... 




•••'1 

1 

Abl. 

AjIaw sd7ii 

mm* 

ft ft ft ft • ft 

... 

1 

... 

sdni 

Loc. 

Ua S07ns ... 


*«• • ft * 

... 

••• J 


Nom, 

, 4^1^ sord' 


Plural. 


• • • 

A3 L« sane 

Yoc. 

sti7iy6 

• ft • 

... 

... 

... 

^3i-*ft sdmjo 

Acc. 

4^ t.«a son^ 

ft « ft 

... ... 

... 


AjIao sdiie 

Instr. 

sdnyau 

ft •* 

... ... 

... 

... 

ji Lm ^^dnymt 

Dat. 

] 






Abl. 

t.vg s alien ... 

ft ft ft 

•a. ••• 

tt*ft 

... 

^^^i-*** sdnen 

0* 
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232. ohon^ tby. 




Masculine. 

Singular. 


Feminine. 

Nom. 

0/So?Zi ••• •*. ... 

• . • 

CD chon 

Yoc. 

iAJ ••• ... ... •*• 


chdni 

Acc. 

^hoTb ««• ... 

... 

CD chon 

Instr. 

clion^ ... 

...I 


Dat* 

^ clionis^^. 



AbL 

chdni ... ... ... ... 

( 

>-AjC^ cJicmi 

Loo. 

O**^*^^ 




PlaraL 



Nom. 

W 

... 

chdne 

Voc. 

c%dmj6 

••• 

clidnyo 

Acc. 

w'U chini 

... 

<5:j(jx ohdne 

Instr. 

cMnyau 

#* 


chdnyau 

Dat. 

■) 



Abl. 

cJidnen 

1 


chdnen 

Loo. 

J 

J 




233. aaAj tuJiond, your. 

Masculine, 

Singular. 


Feminine. 

Nom. 

hikond 

... 

. 

tuliqnz 

Voc. 

yjf^ 

tukandi 

^ j« ... 

... 1 

/< 

tulianzi 

Acc. 

c.Aifc3 iuliond 

•** m*m 

«« . 

y 

tnhqnz 

Instr. 

/•* 

tuhqncU 



Dat. 

t_,.<iAA3 tuhandis 

^ *** ••• ••• .«. 

... 


AM. 

J ^ 

i5AA.Aj tihJiandi 

0! *** ••• ••• •«. 

« « » 

1 . 

/ isyxAj iuhanzi 

Loc. 

/JJ 

ivdiandis 

m *** ... 


J 
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Masculine. 


Plural. 


Xom. tuhqnd^ 


Voc. tuhanlAjo 


Acc. tuhaiifl^ 

Instr. tiihanclijau 

Dat. 'j 

( 'i 

Abl» tHlifrndeji 


Femiriiie. 

/ /> 

f^ilfr^^zrr 


«^>k,.i £3 f fdiilsA* ‘ 

f J j 

S3.J. J inltafiZfi 


/ . 


Loc, 






-» / 

tasondy liis, lier, its. 

/i 

Sing. Norn. tcisond^ fern. ta^nt 

/ / ^ 

PI. K'om. tasqiuV'^ f^m. 8>W 


Declined tlirongliont lite tidtunih 

234. tikond, tbeir. 

^ • A . 

Sill O''. iToiii. iiho?idi fem. ^^^3 


PI. 


tihqndd?^ fem. iihanzq^ 


Declined tlirongliont like *>djt3 tulwnd. 

235. Bemarlss on the Possessive Pronotiiis. 

'^1) Tlie possessive pronouns also act as the respective repines entatives of the genitives 
personal pronouns. h6zun, to Lear. Tvith a genitive means^to listen to a person, to obey ; thus, 

83^" J ««2/ if be do not hearken to thee ; 'ij/i tM uay U^.i, if he does 

not follow them; At osi ym-«H te^ond (seehelow3Z&a««,tiiey came to hear 
him. If the verb is compounded with a substantive, the possessive pronoun is similarly put in 

the place of the personal pronoun; e. g., ij viyiniqrdr lari, he makes my 

^ ^ 

. 1 \ f ho CilhiiS 

confession, he confesses me ; so with tuhond, jour ■, c;'>> “-“iJ U.t. lt . 

thou ta‘'Aflarcm, I thank thee ; cj!/" j tyV <=?«’« Iclialardur haran, they will ;,uaicl 


26 N. P. has tihind, iihtea, throughout ; thus, Dat. sg. m- tihiad' 
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(2) Additional forms : — 

(a) For ‘^j***^^ taso'iiil may also be ased tahomlf 43'«^-^4-3 tqm^-sond (also -written 

and tamujiils. The first three are exactly declined 

// / / / / 
like ‘>■>^***3 tasond ; taliandls^ iqiiV^-sandis, ^ q7rd-sa7ulis ; 


taniyn'k follo-vi\s the declension Imlyvk (§ 218) ; e. (/., nom. pi. masc, 

^ JS */ 

<^4-3 tamkhen laujen^eth, under its (the tree’s) branches. 


/ / 


tasqnz may also be J-^^3 tahctnzt tq>fb‘^-sqnz, qm^-sqnz, and 


/ / 


^^3 tamich* The first three follow 3-^'-^^ iasqnz, e, g., isy^^’S talia7m, *3‘^-*'43 tqm^-- 
/ / . / 

sanzij qiu'^-smizi, t amkh lollow^ the declension of the feminine of 

Iculyuh ( § 208 ). 

m ^ H ^ ^ n. 

[(c) For <^a^3 tilio7icl,^^ iiman-liond may be used throughout ; e. 
timan’‘liandisd\ 


(3) Cases : — 

236. The Genitive is expressed by the Dative, according to rule v., § 209); e. 
^.>4x1 myb^ns Kliudiwandq-sond garq^ the house of my Lord. 


According to some, the Locative, Ablative, and Instrumental do not occur in an 
attributive sense ; but they do occur in this sense when used elliptically, or in the sense of ‘mine’ 
(c/. Matth. xxvii. 24, ^3 Ux n'lyd^ii sut^ with mine) ; e. ‘ In whose house was he ? * 

3 LC Lax) mybnis ma^iz, in mine. ^ By what father was this said ? ’ son'^, by ours. I also 

find ^ c/mn^ iHiqddan chheJe hah'ov-^nqis isq, by thy faith hast 

./ / 

thou been made whole (xnstr., Matth. ix. 22): Aj ehd^ii achhi andar^ in thine eye 

( loc., Matth, vii. 3 ) ; *31^ cdod 'pddshdhqis andar, in thy kingdom (loc., Matth, 

XX. 21):»> clidni gari Isic] (&c., ), at thy Louse ( loc., Matth, xxvi. 38); 

OKk.« Sjt> <iiU. cM^ii ndva-sut, in thy name (here apparently a Dative, for chmis 

/ / ^ / 

navas^ Luke, x., 17); t5jAif <5:^5' *^3 clidni Jsaihi atidarq, out of thy speech (abl,, Matth. 
xxvi. 73); «&Kax 3 mydni lUiotraj for my sake (abl.). 


237. Before Adjeetiyes in ^ ulc, which represent the Genitive, also before infinitives, 
and those prepositions which are properly substantives, such as sJhtA Motra, saiahq, 

asa sliould expect iahond to be used only when the pronoun is feminine, but N. P, frequently uses it as the 
Sh-myufe is only used when the pronoun refers to inanimate things. Similarly taTism?: and 
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f J? f 

muhha, etc., aad also before tlie comparative particle Motq (= tlian), we fiad the 
form in ^ i ; e. 

// 

%d\jl xOiAAj iahandi raianiik irdda horuk, by them was it intended to 

seize him, 

Jjj ^ii' Sdijjisj taliandi halqk^ wbl^ ti cltld ganzarit, yea, the hairs of 
ills head are numbered. 


/.»/// 
. 


// 


taliandi wananq hdntliayj before his speech, before he spoke; 

tj.h tahandi l±hbtm^ for him (often equivalent to a Dative), concerning 

him (de eo) ; so also suL 

/ /.» . /r 

X 6.1^3 tahandi Ishotq yaclih clilii^ they are worse than he. 

/ / ^ ^ 

Ijl &a 3) iijjji <S13 tulifarzancl tiliandi atliq.izd, the son will be cruelly treated by 

them. 

sdni dohqoh tsoi, our daily bread, 

/ r- <. / . 

Sj^Jb tamiki ninq l^dtrqt in order to catch him. 

00^ ^ ^ 

(4) As regards his, her, in the sense of the Latin suu$t see below under the Reflexive 
Pronoun ( § 239 ). 

(5) These pronouns can also be used as Possessive Adjectives, meaning * mine,’ 
* tliine,’ etc. 

/ / 

3. ptoa Ptoay, self. 

238. (1) pttwq, self , indeclinable ; examples: — 

lieisq pdtiq sane sdrey kaJidlats^ by him himself were 
all our infirmities taken (i. e., He took upon Himself, etc.) 

Aj * 14 .^ ijlj jidnq chhinq yi harm yUshd}i, they themselves do not wish 
to do this. 

^U.1^ ilu <s/ 7 iq ohliiim jodnq atsd^i, ye enter not in yourselves. 


Aib <S*3 SSj3jJ eJj busm tohe^dnq qmi-sotid hufr, now there has 

been heard by you yourselves his blasphemy. 

(2) J'* pdnay, this is an intensive form of *•> ^dnq ; e. g. — 

"iJ chha^ihqnz pdnay fikr, the 

morrow will itself take thought for the things of itself. 

Jib yzJj tse wonut pdnay, it was said by you yourself. 
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4, The Reflexive Pronoun. 

239. (1) i3“«> self ; e. £r. — 

/ 

(a) Dative fdnas; e.g . — 

nmhabbat ^dnas clihit liardn^ he loves himself. 

4 _^jb ^ntnas cMunq helcdn laclromt, he cannot save himself^" 
(clat. instead of acc., as often occurs). 

(1) Locative, with prepositions, such as peth, msh, nisln, 

I andar, AJ I awd^ lujut, etc. 

(2) w panun pan (lit,, my, thy, etc., body) : 

(a) Myself, thyself, etc. (me ipse, and ipsum). 

Qj'^ (= mea, tua, etc., spontd) of one-self, voluntarily (Matth. xxvii. 40) : Irom this is 
formed an adjective ^ panani pdnnTc, Examples,— 

_j1a i-jh (ifij pmmn pan lido Icdhinas, show thyself to the priest. 

iy*v panun pdn dyuiun pkdns'i, he ha-rigeH. himseli, 

j (y®'? (jlj panun pan bacltrdv, save thyself. 

(3) panun, fern, panan, is used in a possessive sense, — mine, thine, his, onr, 

etc. The meaning is to he referred to the subject of the sentence, w'hich it represents. The 

masculine is in the 2nd declension, pananis, panam ; p\, panan''. Fern., ord 

declension — Nom. sg. erlJ panan; Norn. pi. panam, and so on. 

'With the suffix y, it means mine (thine, etc.) own ; e. g., J ^ is^i panamg 

/ / ff* 

palau ishunihas n&U, they put his own clothes on him ; pananneay hatha sut, 

ty tMne (Ms, etc.) own words* 

5, The Eeeiprocal Pronoun. 

240. pdnaiuon (properly an adverb), betAvoen each other, mutually ; amongst selves; 

also 1 i ah ah» Examples, — 

ii)"^ ptmawofi du'ptih^ they said amongst each other. 

c) !j^ iJ 'pdnavbn Miydl hardn, they were thinking amongst 

themselves. 

pdnavof2 hydzi chliiwq fthr harduy wdiy think ye among 

yourselves. 

Also Hs own self, liimself ; e. £f., 


Also fanmi$!p(lnas, Hs own self, liimself ; e. g„ i*) ’j- 

ijus-akq pananis pdnas chhu lokut ga^nzarCmy wlioever counts liimself as little. 
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^ lT^ ^ ^ ^ ah aids pefli ck^ _peu'a??, they fell cze uyon anoiLer, 

^ f f * ' f f ff'-i J 

^ i*xJ ^3 timlqd^ ydnavon dtlan andar jUrt l:aranq^^^Zi:x 


/ f / /J 

to think by themselves (?, e., in their hearts) ; also 
anda 7 \ 

6. Demonstratiye Pronouns. 

24L (1) yiy this. 

Alascnline. Feminine. Xent. 
Singnlar. 




Xom., Acc. 


Dat., Abl. 


'yimi ^ yind 


yimis 


•glj 


Xom. 

Acc. ^ 
Instr. . 
Dat. 

1 

Abl. ^ 

1 

Loc. J 
Gen. ... 


yisond, or ^-^4^ yimyuh, or 
ynn^-sojicP^ yihjii!:^'^ 


yimis 

Plural. 


4% yith 


/ 

ylin yimq (fi yim 


,^4J yimau 


yimaii 


d^x^ yilwni, ov ymmi-honcl 


28 [Wade, in tlie singular, has ymni, yemi, yemis, yeth, '^^.jjeiyuJc, ete. Notice has 

several times been drawn to the frequent confusion hetween e and — u] 

29 I also find yiih u^ed in the masculine or feminine ; e. yith rilii (fem.l aiular, 

this flame: »3 6i^ i/£<?i (neut.) htig -n, wthy of this, that {>- iaig, wth a dative means 'worthy of.’J 

[As before explained, the neuter is always used when referring to inanimate nouns.] 

ME.?., o] Jj yL*i ,ji,„as„„Kl„i-aws7iifc%at iTOfi.hy the people complaints were spcten ahor.! 

this. 

SI E.g., ^'■^y ‘imdniUlyimyuhiarjuma{m.),lmms.-miel,o{i'inst'b.eivs.'iiila.hoTiis.. 
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242. [The following additional form of this pronoun is often used, especially by 

Tiliagei’S 

Norn." 

Ago. 


Singular, 
fern. no, this. 


n.-l 

> *■!: tp ; 

Instr. ; fern. nomu 

* 1 

> nomis ; iieut, 4-*^ 7iotk» 


Dat* 

Abl 


y jf 

Gen. noW'-sond. 


Loo* nomis ; nomis* 

■a* ^ 

Plural. 


Nom. 

Acc 


1 

? nom '^ ; fern. 

. J " 


i ^ 

noma. 




Instr, nomau» 

Dat* "1 

1 /:* 

Abl. > nomaiu 

Log, J 


Gen, noman-hond, or noliond,'\ 

243. (2) sn,^ that. 

The author declines this in full. This is unnecessary here, as this pronoun is the same as 

J* 

the personal pronoun su of the third person, of which the declension is given in § 229. 

The Genitive singular is : — 

Masc. and fem. tasond or tam^^sond, 

!N^eut. iamyulc or tatyuk, 

/ ^ / / / 

Example garq iamyuk lean, a house, of that the foundation. 

The Genitive Plnral for all three genders is Aht aIaJ tihond or timan-Tiond, 

-- - * 

•Cl " . / / - 

Eor cr*» tamis (Dat. and Loc. sing., masc. and fem.), tas is also used ; c. g., jh 

waniv fas laMs, say to that fox. 

// 

tafh, which is given as Dat.^ Abl., Loc., sing., nent„ is used with all inanimate nouns, of 
whatever gender; e. g., I «a3 tathjdyi (fem.) andar, in that place. 
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Tliis Pronoun is also declined as follows : 

Masculine. 


ITom. ^ 
Acc, ^ 


reminine. 

Singular. 


Xeuten 


so, sa ti 


f’ qm'^ 




4^1 atih 


j*l qmi-soml 


^ r 


amijut 


f 1 


U^i a?ni$ 
Plural, 


/ 1 

amn 


42*1 atli 


/ 

|4 1 qm> 


Da,t. 

Abl. Y 
Loc. ^ 


// 

a7nau 


aman 


// 

aaa a7n€tn-Jio7icl. 


244:, 7jt4, ttat (wHtm siglilj), ako occurs. Most of the following forms are given in 

tlie original : — 

^ j ^ 

Nom. sing, masc, ?iuj fern. 7io; neut. Jm. 

Instr, sing, masc. liunt^. 

Dat, sing, masc, fern, litmiis] neut, 4-*^ hutlu 


JTom. plur, him* 


Dat, plur. hmian^ 




Example. — j larihiv iq hum ti frdvilik nq (Luke, xi. 42), 

these should ye have done, and not left the other undone (sc. v'ith f/i ynn and ^ Imm^ 
3^*^ things), 

Hegarding the 'suffis (jj y added to these pronouns, see below (§ 259), 

(To he BontmuecL') 
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HISTORY OF THE BAHMANI DYNASTY. 

(Foutided on the BurMn-i Ma,diir.') 

BY MAJOE J. S. KING, M.B.A.S. 

{ConUnued from p. 155.) 

Chapter II. 

Eeign of Sultan Muhammad Shah, 
son of Sultan ‘Aia-ud-Din Hasan Shah Bahmanl. 

Afxee the death of Sultan Ala-ud-Din msan ShSh and the completion of the mourning 
ceremonies, the royal crown was placed on the head of Sultan Muhammad Shah in accordance 
-tt’ith his father’s will ; and the nobles and grandees presented their congratulations and good 

wishes-. 

As soon as he was established on the throne. Saltan Muhammad Shah turned liis attention to 
the interior economy of his army and his subjects in general, and distributed valuable presents/ 

When he had finished inquiring diligently into the affairs of his soldiers and subjects, being, 
desirous of conquering countries and cities, he conceived the idea of conquering the country of 
Vijaytoagar, and accordingly marched towards that place with a large and well-equipped force- 

The Kaya of. Vijayanagar, hearing of his approach, and being determined to oppose him 
assembled a numerous army and went out to meet the Sultan’s force. When the two forces 
encountered one another the troops on both sides fought bravely, and a battle fcopk place such 
that the eye of Heaven was bewildered and became clouded, and the face of the sun was obscured 
by the dust of battle. After much fighting the breeze of victory at last blew on the arms of 
the royal army, and the other side took to flight ; but being pursued a great number of them 
were sent to hell. The Sultan plundered most of the country of the infidels, levelling their 
idol-temples with the ground, and much booty in rice, jewels, Arab horses and elephants fell 
into the hands of the Muhammadan force. 

After this victory the Sultan proceeded towards Filampatan (?), and by the aid of God 
bavin O’ conquered that country also, he set out on the march to his capital with immense booty. 
On arriving there he was informed that Bahrain EhaHj governor of Devagir (Daulatabad), 
ivas in a state of rebellion, and as soon as he heard this the Snltan proceeded to oppose him. 
When the Sult/m arrived near Devagir Bahriim Khan, being afraid to meet his attack, repent- 
ed of his actions. At the intercession of SlielA Zain-ud-Din (hallowed bo his grave !) the Sultan 
spared the life of Bahram Khan, but ordered him to be banished from the kingdom : this was 
done, and he afterwards, with a hundred griefs and disappointments, perished in the desert of 
desperation and regret. 

In the ^Ayim-ut-TawdAhh it is stated that Sultan Muhammad during his reign did not leave 
a single place in the Dakhan in possession of the infidels, and consequently ruled without com- 
petition. 

The Sultan had two sons, Mujahid Khan who was the heir-apparent, and Fath Kh an. 

In the latter days of his reign being seized with the desire of conquering Telingana the 
wiiole of the country came into the possession of the agents of his government. 

On returning from that campaign the Snltan, after having reigned seventeen years and 
seven months, showed signs of an irreligious manner of living, which threw him on the bed 
o£ helplessness; and after making Prince Mujahid Shah his heir, he obeyed the summons 
of God/^ 


Ac.’ording to the Siiltan Muhammad reigned 18 years, 7 months and 9 days, and died in 

the year 7fc0 A. H, 
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Chapter III. 

Reign of Sultan Mujahid SMli, 
son of Sultan Multammad Shall, 
son of Sultan ‘Aia-ud-Din Hasan SMh. Bahmanl. 

Wiien Sultan Muhammad Shall died in A. H. 775 (A, D. 1373), in accordance vrith hia 
■will, he was succeeded by his son, Sultan Mujahid Shah, who bestowed presents and various 
honours on the nobles and officers. 

While thus engaged the Sultan took it into his head to exterminate the infidelity of 
Bljanagar (Vijayanagar), and to wage a religions war against the infidels ; so with a numerous 
army and elephants, and placing his confidence in the Beneficent King he proceeded towards 
Vijayanagar. 

When the Raya, Kapazah,32 who was the leader of the lords of hell, heard of the approach 
of the Sultan’s army, being hopeless of retaining his life and possessions, was excessively terri- 
fied, and shut himself up in the fort. He acted towards the infidels of that country with such 
helplessness and perturbation that to small and great, young and old, in that calamity the road 
of management was blocked, and the truth of the saying that “ an earthquake is a great thing 
though it lasts but a little while,” became a stern reality to the inhabitants of that part of the 
country. As a matter of necessity the above-mentioned R4ya, Eapazah, sent to the court of 
Mujahid Shah a number of his most intelligent and distinguished officers ; and they representing 
their weakness and despair, and professing obedience and submission, agreed to pay a large 
sum as na‘l-baM^^ into the royal treasury; also to deliver over to the agents of the court the 
keys of the fortress which was the cause of hostilities and dispute. They also presented on 
behalf of the Raya, a written agreement to the following effect : — » To the Lord of happy 
conjunction I am a mean slave, and devote myself heart and soul to his service as long as I 

» This agreement was made on condition that the Sultan should have pity on those help- 
less ones, and by his royal favour would insure their country against plunder and devastation 

by the troops. 

After this the Sultan being encamped on the bank of the river Eistnah, and indulging in 
his favourite puiunits," drank cups of ruby-coloured wine ; hut suddenly Fortune poured the 
unpalatable sharbat of martyrdom into the goblet of his life. The particulars of this are 
briefly, as follows : — 

Sultan Mujahid Sh^h had a younger brother, or — according to one history a cousin,®* 
named DS fid tnifl-n who cherished a desire of usurping the throne ; and though outwardly 
loyal he w’as secretly intriguing and watching his opportunity. This man with a number of 
seditions persons one night entered the inner apartment of the SuMn when the latter was 
asleep in bed, and stabbed him with a dagger. The nobles and the troops, on hearing of the 
assassination of the Sultan, rent their clothes with grief. 

The aeration ol the reiga et SaltSe MajShid ShSh was one ,e», one moath ..d nine 
This event happened on the 18th o£ themonth ^i-nl-Hijjah, A. H. 779 (Wth Aprd, A. D. 137,), 
but God only knows with accuracy ! 

Hot© to Chapter III. 

[The following is the account of the reign of SnltanMujahid ShSh given in the Tazkarai-td 

Muluk.] , 

it: 7 I 77 -vi-inTiafi-aT dvnastv siven by Mr. Seivell in his SI eich of the Dynasties of 

S'o the 103 tbe Wya of Yijayfinagar at this period was Bukka or BnkkaMaUpatl, olios Eajendra, who 

M.., p. lOS tb. Mj. of V,m g t ^ 

: rf.E,^.srhrr 

Da,M -wasMuphid’s uncle* 
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Eeign of Mujaiud Shah Balwant Bahmaul. 

After Bis father’s death Mujahid Shah ascended the throne. In the idiom of the Dakhan 
he was called “ Balwant,” that is, strong-bodied : he used to eat at one meal thirty sers, each sir 
being equal in weight to seventy-two dirhams , and he used to eat three meals a day, which 
makes ninety sirs a day ; but God only knows the truth ! 

Now the custom of the kings (of the Dakhan) was this, that at the time when they 
ascended the throne of sovereignty She^ Mub-ammad SirAj-ud-Din used to present a 
and turban which they put on, and then in an auspicious hour took their seat on the throne ; 
and the same custom was observed at the ascension of Mujahid. 

Mujahid used daily to repair to the monastery of the sheleh, and discuss with him the 
affairs of state. One day he told the sheM that he contemplated waging a jihad against the 
infidels in order to add splendour to the faith of Islam. The s7ieM recited the and 
expressed his approval. Mujahid daily busied himself in organising his army, and then pro- 
ceeded against the fort of Adonl with a large force, and laid siege to it for a year, when the 
garrison running short of water asked for quarter; and the governor of the fort came out and 
after obtaining a written treaty, returned to the fort with Mujahid Shah’s deputy in order 
to evacuate and surrender the fort. 

It is said that one of the servants of the sheljh said to the latter : — “ Mujahid Shah has 
taken from you an assurance of victory, and from others also has obtained the glad tidings of 
victory.” The sheTth replied : — ‘‘I have withdrawn my assurance of victory.” This servant 
then took a letter from the shel^ to this effect to Mujahid Shah, and repeated to him what 
the sheM had said. When Mujahid understood the contents of the letter he produced it in 
court and said : — “ My ancestors were void of understanding when they gave regal power to 
these /ajws who are always hungry and thirsty : what afifi,nity have we with them? Ask the 
sheleh what he means by this presumptuous talk. I shall teach him better manners.” The 
servant replied : — “If this be your intention you will never attain this victory.” 

On that same night heavy rain fell, and the fort became well supplied with water. The 
garrison regretted having made peace, and applied themselves to strengthening the fort. 
They cut off the head of Mujahid Shah’s deputy, and putting it into a gun, fired it towards the 
army of Mujahid ShSh. 

When Mujahid- heard of the resistance of the garrison he returned to the city of 
Ahsanabad, and encamped outside in order that he might enter it on the following day at an 
auspicious hour. He uttered many threats against the followers of the s^eM ,• and there 
were many Habshis in the trains of the nobles and others, and they having done something 
which roused the anger of Mujahid, he uttered threats against them also, and they were in 
much fear of him. Next day Mujahid was found on the throne without his head, and it was 
believed that this deed was perpetrated hj jinn s. The disciples of the she1^ would not allow 
the body of Mujahid to be buried in the tomb of the kings, but he was buried near it. 

Chapter IY. 

Eeign of Da,-Did SMh. 

According to the most authentic accounts SnltAn l)a,tld Shah was son of Mahmfid KlAn, 
son of Sultan *Ala-ud-Din Hasan Shah Bahmani.®® 

After the martyrdom of Sultan Mujahid Shdh, the amirs and ministers and officers of the 
army nolens nolens plighted their fealty to Da,ud Shah, and accepted him as their sovereign ; 
but the widow, or (according to one history) the foster-sister of Mujahid Shilh, was determined 
upon revenge ; so she bribed one of the Sultfin’s slaves with a thousand huns and a promise of 


A ^rliam = 4S grains. 

=“ According to Firishtah DS.Ad was son — not grand-son of ‘ AlA-ud-Dln Easan, 
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more, to assassinate tlie king. Enticed bj the bribe, be agreed to undertake this dangerous 
afiair, and was watching bis opportunity till on a Friday when the Snltin went to prayer in 
the masjicl and the people were crowding on one another, that fearless sbedder of blood and 
demoted slave approached the Snitan and caused Mm to taste the same shari/ai as Sultan 
ilnjaMd Shah.^^ 

Mubammad son of Mahmlid Kbto, and younger brother of the Sultan, was 

present in the crowd, and he felled the murderer to the ground with one blew of his swordj and 
despatched him from the world. He then returned to the palace, and seated himself on the 
throne in his brother’s place. The nobles, ministers, learned men and ^he^s hastening to wait 
on him, sainted him as king and were all liberally rewarded. 

This event happened in the month of Maharram, A. H, 780 (May, A, D, 1378),®* but God 
anlj knows the truth of the matter. 

Chapter V, 

Steign of Sultan M-ahiammad SMh, 
son of MahmUd ElhgLii, 

son of Snlt^n ^AM-ud-Din Hasan Shah Bahmani.^ 

The nobles and military officers having acknowledged Sultan Muhammad Shah as their 
sovereign, placed the royal crown on his head and seated him on the throne. The ministers of 
state, great men of the court and those learned in the law, all obtained honours and rewards 
suitable to their rank and ckcnmstanees. 

He was a king adorned with the ornament of intelligence and understanding and decorated 
with the jewel of justice and equity. In his time the people weve at rest on the reclining- place 
of safety and security. In his age the dagger of tyranny and the swoi^d of injustice rotted in 
their scabbards. In his reign there was no vestige of unlawful things ; and habits of iniquity 
and impiety were lemoved from his time. He founded ^udsjidSf public schools and monas- 
teries, and never permitted any receding or swerving from the straight road of rectitude and 
Justice and the highway of the divine law. He held fast all the country which had come into 
the possession of his illustrious grandfather and his paternal uncle ; and from partisans or 
friends in those parts no rebellion or sedition showed itself, and they never swerved from the 
road of obedience and subjection. The Sultan did not lead any army in any direction, but 
spread the carpet of justice and liberality, and so engaged himself in the requisites of self- 
evident dutv and prohibiting unlawful things that no one had an opportunity of deviaiing from 
the beaten path of the divine law. 

It is related that during the reign of this just king a certain woman, being charged wEli 
the disgraceful act of adultery, was taken for trial to the kuzi's court On the way there an 
artifice occurred to the woman^s mind, and when she was presented before the ^&z%, being 
questioned as to her reason for committing that disgraceful act, she replied : — O Mzi a doubt 
has occurred to me on this point : Is each man permitted by the precepts of religion to have 
four wives ? My opinion was that women might act in the same manner : now that I am aware 
of its impropriety, I am ashamed of the deed, and repent.” The Mzt, astonished at her answer, 
remained silent ; and that sinful impostor being freed from punishment hasten ed to her house . 

Assassinated Mm, ^ 

38 According to FirisMai it iappened on the 21st Mniariam, 7S«, which corresponds to the 20th Jlay, Wb, A. v. 
The author of the Taikarca-nl-MitUk says he reigned one year, one month and three days, which exactly agrees 
with the BurMn-i M‘oSir ; hut Firishtah only gives him a reign of one month and Bye days. 

39 There is here a serious discrepancy between our author and Firishtah. According to the latter, the hfth ting 
of the dynasty was Mahmud, son of ‘Aia-od-Bin I. ; butFiristah must be wrong, for the coinage shows that the 
name of the Bahmani king reigning at this period was Muhamnad. Histories written quite independently oi 
Firishtah — such as the Ta^kara,t-ul-Mum and TSrtkhri-JaUn Ir& — also corroborate the statement of our a uthor . 
Dr. O. Cadrington has recently written about this in the Numismatic Chronide (3rd Series, Yol. XVIU. 
pages 259-273), and quotes a letter of mine on tlie subject. 
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Daring- liis reign Sultan MBhammad promoted ^wajah Jalian — Tvbo was one of the a»n?r» 
of his illustrious grandfather - to the rank of Vakil and Amir-ul-Umra ; and Saiyid Taj-ud- 
Din Jakajufe, son of Saijid Eazi-ud-Din Kutb-nl-Mulk^ after his father^ obtained from the 

Sultan the title ef Kutb-ul-Mulk. 

After a reign of nineteen years and nine months, or — according to another aeconnt — 
nineteen years and six moaths, this just king dieiS. 

This event occurred on the 26th of the month Rajah, A. H. 7^ (25th April, A. D. 1397) .« 

Sultan Muhammad Shah had two sons ■“ Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din Muhammad Shah and 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din Da,ud Shah, both of whom reigned in their turn 

Chap'xeb VL 

Beign of AbfL-l-Mu^fibr Sultto GMyas-ud-Din 'wa iid-Dunya mbrnan! SSiah, 
son of Sultan Muhammad Shtah, 
son of Malamtld, 

son of ^asarc SMh Baliinanf, 

After tlie deatk of SuMia Mmliammad Skaby tbe generals, tbe mmrs and wazv-s, tb® learned 
men and tbe snite and servants of tbe court having consented to the aeeession of Sultan 
GMyas-ud-DtUy who bad traveHed but twelve stages of bis tbej raised tbe regal umbrella 

over bis bead, and all joined in tbe honour of pledging their loyalty and tendering their con- 
gratulations* The Sultan, notwithstanding Ms tender age, distinguished the nobles and 
gx^ndees by royal oourtesy, and presented them with robes of honour and various gifts ; and hav-. 
ing renewed for the nobles the/arm^/'i^ under which they held their feudal lands, and bestowed 
on them countless dignities, confirmed them in their former possessions in the country^ He then 
busied himself in the arrangement of various important affairs of the country and nation. 

SuUan Ghiyas-ud-Din busied himself in improving the position of his father’s slaves, and 
gave them too loose a rein. One of these, named Tuahalba5-bi,^3 exalted above all the nobles ; 
consequently he turned the reins from the side of rectitude j and as the Sultan had removed 
some of his father’s nobles, it occurred to this man that the Sultan might do the same to the 
slaves ; he therefore took steps to remedy the eventuality before its occurrence. Under the 
pretext of an entertainment he took the Sultan to his own house, and there with a red hoi 
skewer deprived him of his sights He then deposed the Sultan, and raised to the throne the 
younger brother of the latter, named Sultan Shams-ud-Din. 

This event happened on the 17th of the month Ramadan, A. H* 799 (14tli June, A. D.. 
1396), and the duration of the Sultan’s reign -was one month and eight days ; but God Almighty 
alone knows the truth of things L 

Chapter YII. 

Beign of Sultan Shams-ud-Din Da-j-Ctd Sliah,^ 
son of Sultan Mujahid Shah, 
son of Mahontid Shah, 

son of Sultan *Aia-iid-Din Hasan Shah Bahmani.^^ 

When the faithless Tuglialbakhi, with the concurrence of the nobles, deprived Sultan 
Ghijas-ud-Bin of his sight by means of a skewer, he — with the approval ©f the nobles and 

According to the Ta^Jcarat~ul-Mul4h he died in A, H. 801 after a reign of nineteen years, six months and five 

days. 

I cannot understand the name Dd,ild being added to Shams-nd-DSn’s name,, 

L e., he was twelve years old. According to Mrishtah he was in his seventeenth year at his accession. 

It is difficult to say what is the correct spelling of this name. In some places it looks like Baghaljt 

This heading is evidently wrong. It should he, — “ Beign of Shams-ud-Dtn Sh^h, son of Muhammad II., son 
of Mahmfid ghAn, son of Sultin 'Al^-ud-Din ^asan Shah Bahinant'’ Mujahid does not appear to have had any son. 
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ministers, she^s and learned men and grandees of the contitrT and nation — seated on the 
throne of sovereignty Snltan Shams-ud-Din, tvho had not yet travelled seven stages on the 
journey of life he kept the reins of power in his own hands, so that SLanis-nd-Dia was 

Sultan in name only, 

mvtLZ Kt^ri and Ahmad Khkn, grandsons of Snltan ^Alii-nd-Din Hasan Sliftli, -^dio were 
worthy of the soyereigntj, and eventually in their own persons added ornament and beauty to 
the crown and throne were faithful in their allegiance to Snltfm Shams-iid-diii ; bnt 
Tnghalbakhi and all the slaves of the Saltan, w^ho W'ere inimical to them, were always plotting 
to remove them in order to usurp the sovereignty for themselves. In consequence of this the 
two princes were obliged to fiy to the fort of S^gar, The Icoiwdl who had charge of this fore 
received the princes in a fadendly manner and promised them all the assistance in his power. 
He joined them with a large number of retainers of those parts, and they proceeded against 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din, But when the two parties met, the Kotwai of Sagar proved faithless. 

The nobles of Sultan Shams-ud-Din, deeming it advisable by promises of aid to the princes 
to endeavour to sprinkle extinguishing water on the fire of rebellion and contention which was 
fiercely burning, sent a trustworthy person to Firuz Hh an and Ahmad Khan with a written 
treaty of peace; and since the princes saw that the most prudent course was to abandon con- 
tention and submit themselves they waited on the Sultan and folded up the carpet of strife. 

When some time had thus passed, the idea of getting rid of the two princes again occurred 
to the minds of the slaves, Tlxe heart of the mother of the Saltan still burned with the remem- 
brance of the fate of Sultiin Ghiyas-nd-Din, and the slaves persuaded her that Firuz Khan and 
Ahmad Khan were the cause of that base action. On this account the Sultan’s mother con- 
ceived hatred against the two princes and set herself in opposition to them, The foster-sister 
of the Sultan, who was called ilakhdumah Jahan, was the wife of Firuz Khan, and she having 
obtained information of this plot immediately hniried home and informed her husband* Fii’uz 
Khan and his brother then held counsel together % and most of the principal urmrs^ such as 
Khwajah Jahan, Azhdar Khan, Malik Shahab, Saiyid Taj-ud-dm Jakjijut, Kiitb-uhMulk and 
others who were vexed and distressed by the despotic power of the slaves, united together, and 
arranged that on the following day they were to go to the palace with a number of armed 
men, and before the slaves should hear of it, to seize and imprison the Sultan and seat Sultan 
Firuz on the throne. 

Next day Sultan Firuz and Sultan Ahmad with a multitude of followers mounted and 
proceeded to the court ; and after posting a number of their adherents at each door went on 
till they found the Sultan, whom they seized and imprisoned, and SuMn Firuz took his place 
on the throne. 

In most histories it is stated that this event occurred on the 23rd Safar, A. H. SCO 
(14th February, A. D. 1397). Sultan Shams-ud-Din reigned for the space of five montbs and 
seven days. 

Chapter VIII. 

Beign of Sultto-i G-Mzito T^j-ud-Buny^ 
wa ud-Bin AbtL-l-Mnzaffar Sultan Firtiz 
son of Ahimad Kh^n, 
son of Sultto *A14-nd-Din Bahmani.^® 

After the deposition and imprisonment of Sultan Shams-ud-Din, on the same day Snltto 
Firuz placed the royal crown on his head and seated himself on the throne. The ainirSf 
mnjids^ slie^s and learned men hastened to salute him, and obtained the felicity of kissing his 
feet ; and his companions in adversity were eloquent in their congratulations and praises. 


*5 According to Hirislitali he was in Ms fifteenth year. 

According to Firishtali, Firdz and Ahmad were sons of Da,ud. 
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Sultan Firuz ShaF having imprisoned TnghalbakM and the other conspirators, honourea 
the nobles and generals with SBxnptnows robes of honomr and namerons presents, and promoted 
his adherents. He conferred on his brother, Ahmad Ehan, the title of Ehan Jrhflnfl.Ti j ^nd 
Eh'vrajah ?ahan, who previons to this held an office nnder government, he eonfirmed in the same 
employment. For the amirs and those holding lands on feudal tenure he sent farmuns and rohee 
of honour, and the revenue affairs were carried on as formerly. He behaved with justice, kind- 
ness and liberality towards his troops and subjects, and being determined to use his best 
endeavours in the suppression of infidelity and the strengthening of the Faith, he contemplated 
the conquest of the kingdom of Vijayanagar ; so in a short time he marched an army in that 
direction and subdued and killed the infildels of those parts. 

Beradar (Devaraja ?), who was the chief (muhadclam) of those infidels, sent a person to th©' 
Sultan’s court, aud representing their weakness and despair, penitently asked for pardon, and stated 
that if the Sultan would draw the pen of forgiveness through the pages of their offences, and 
secure them against his royal displeasure and wrath they would pay into the public treasury the- 
sum of thirty -three laks of tanka^ and that each year a fixed sum should he sent to the foot of the- 
royal' throne, taking a receipt from the court auditor of accounts. The Sultan having washed 
with the limpid water of forgiveness and condonation the registers of offences of those peni- 
tent people, took from the Mya of Vijayanagar the sum agreed upon, and then quickly returned! 
in triumph to his capital, where he spent nearly a year in enjoying himself. 

After that, the desire of waging &jiMd against the cities and towns of the infidels having 
entered the Sultan’s mind, in the beginning of the year 802 (A. D. 1399), he ordered a large 
army to he assembled, and on an auspicious day he marched towards the fort of Sagar. When, 
the chiefs of that district heard of the Sultan’s approach they tendered their submission and 
paid the revenue of the country into the royal treasury, and so remained secure from attack 
by the army. 

[Since the Sultin in the neighbourhood of S%ar, by his good fortune and the infiuenoe 
of his fresh and numerous victories obtained the submission of the eaminddvs and Bdyas of 
those parts, he gave to sagar the name of Nusratabad.jW 

When he had received the thirty-three lahs of iankah — which was the sum fixed for pay- 
ment by the Eaja of Vijayanagar — his desires being accomplished, and his important affairs 
carried to a successful issue, he returned towards his capital ; and having encamped for some 
time on the hank of the river Jahntlr^a xvhioh is near Kalburgah, and is commonly 
tnown as the Dhantlr he founded, a city there, and that city -was commonly known as 
Flrhzabad. 


In this year (A. H. 802 = A. D. 1399) Saiyid Muhammad Gish-daraz (long locks), 
with a number of disciples and darvishes came from Dihli to the Dakhan, and by his honoured 
presence inade Kalburgah the envy of heaven. 


w ^ Bvideutly tbe river BhSmfi. 

bis famous Mnbammadaa saint was bom at Dilli on the 4tii Eajab, A, H. 721 (30th July, A D. 1321) His. 

proper name is Radr-nd-bln Muiammad ?ussainf, tut te -..as commonly called Muhammad Gisd Daraz. on account 
Sa^n n i^oorT Nasir-ua-Dln CMrSgh of Dillf, who sent Mm to the 

SS honL^aS■ ! Bahmanl. The latter received Mm with 

^ T disagreement with the saint the author- 

of the Ma,<isj,r attributes the subsequent misfortunes of SultM Firuz. 

^ SMPn ^mad, in the early part of Ms reign, showered favours on the venerable saiyid ; 
^Mdr^ rTKrioL aeirting, the inhabitants of the Dakhan chose him for their 

pilgrimage to all sects. The king withdrew his 
favour from the f^y of Sheki Sirfti-ud-Dfn, and conferred it on that of the holy saivid to whom he ^ranted in 
perpetotj several towns. vMages and extensive lands near Kalburgah, and built ir him ; mag^M ceUege and 
rrS \ the Dakhan had such a respect forthe saint that a Dakhani, on being 

surprise at the question. tlmtMthoufrSmZt ^ndS^^^ 

•was a far superior order of being. ^ undoubtedly a great man, yet Saiyid Muhammad Gtsd Daraa 
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The Sultan was rejoiced to hear of the shel^*s arrival, and sent some learned men to wait? 
and requesting information about him, to inform the Sultan of the tnith of the matter* Thej 
visited him according to the Sultan’s orders, and found him perfect in all kinds of sciences and 
miracles ; so they hastened to the Sultan and informed him of what they had found. This 
being the means of increasing the Sultan’s belief he hankered after the society of that perfect 
instructor, and in ceremonious and respectful treatment neglecting not the smallest trifie, he 
assigned several cultivated lands to him as reward. Some have said that in the first interview 
between the Sultan and Saiyid Muhammad Gisii-daraz an altercation occurred which ased to 
increase day by day np to the time when, according to the revolution of fate, the Sultiln was 
deposed ; and that it was owing to his want of attention to that cream of his race that he 
experienced the misfortunes which he did, as will presently be related. 

The Sultan again conceiving the idea of waging a religious war against the infidels of the 
country of Vijayanagar, despatched an army in that direction. "When they arrived there the 
troops opened the hand of slaughter and plunder, and threw the fire of chastisement among the 
infidel inhabitants of that country. By force of arms they conquered several of the districts of 
Bhanur and Musalakal. The Sultan having appropriated the fixed sum cl thirty-three lah 
returned to his capital with immense booty ; and after spending nearly a year there, liberally 
bestowing largess, he again assembled his army and moved towards Mahur ; but finding that 
fortress excessively strong and surrounded by an almost impenetrable jungle, he was obliged to 
make peace with the Kaya of that place, and after exacting from him a large sum by way of 
tribute and contribution, returned to his capital. 

At this time two slaves named Htisliyar and Bid§.r who by royal favours and rank were 
distinguished above all the courtiers, had various dignities conferred on them and most of the 
important affairs of government and the army were conducted according to their judgment and 
opinion. Bidar was given the title of Hiz^m-ul-Mulk, and Hiishyar that of ‘Ain-ul^Mulk* 

In the midst of these affairs Elhwajah Jahan, to whom, owing to his sagacity, the affairs 
of government had been committed, bid farewell to this perishable world, and his rank also was 
conferred on Bidar and Hushyar. 

The Sultan being determined to conquer Telingana proceeded in that direction till having 
got near Bajamundri he conquered many forts and districts of that country, and having taken 
possession of the whole of that territory he consigned it to agents of government, and then set 
out for his capital. 

It is related that this sovereign during the period of his reign, which was twenty -five years 
and a fraction, made twenty-three (or twenty-four, according to other accounts — but God only 
knows secrets accurately !) expeditions against the districts and cities of the infidels, and plun- 
dered and devastated the countries of those accursed ones ; and every year exacted from the 
infidels of Vijayanagar the sum of thirty-three lals of tanka, as originally fixed ; and from 
Telingana to Rajamundri and from Vijayanagar to Ra,ichur the whole country was conquered 
by his army. In the latter days of his reign, the Snltan, who wns nearly seventy years of age, 
and apparently much reduced in strength, was still strong in guarding the religion of Islam 
and the Faith of the Prophet ; and notwithstanding his weakness, he had sufficient strength 
to undertake jihads against the infidels. 

He died at Kalburg-ali on the 16th o£ Zi-nl-Ea'dah, A. H. 825 (Ist NoTember, A. B. 1422) at the age of a hundred 
years. His dargdh (shrine) is still to be seen at Kalbnrgah, and a chronogram recording the date of Ms death is 
inscribed on it. The verses are translated as follows by Professor Eastwicli(dfttdras Handhoo^j 2nd edition, p. 359} 

“ Like that of Gisu Daraz the Bakhan boasts no shrine ! 

‘^Gisn Bardz 1 the empire of Islam and of this world are thine I ” 

The date of the saint^s death is given in the symbolical letters which compase the words 

Lord of the Faith and of the World. 

A much longer giving the day of the month as well as the year of his death and ending in the same words, 

is giYen in the Mi fiaf- uU Tavjdri kh, p, 114, 
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Towards the end of his reign he was compelled once more to march against Vijayanagar ; 
and was determined to take the fort of Ptogal, -which is one of the strongest and most 
celebrated of that district ; but while he was on the way there, a body of troops of the accursed 
devils opposed the royal army with much bravery, and did not fall short in the fight ; but 
after a severe str-aggle the Sultan's army was victorious : the infidels were defeated, and the 
w’orld w^as cleared from the pollution of their impure existence, and immense booty fell into the 
hands of the victorious army. The Sultan sent to his capital despatches announcing the victory, 
and then marched against the fortress of Pangal which he besieged ; but the garrison bravely 
sallied out and made a night attack on the Sultan’s camp. In this fight fortune turned against 
the arms of the Muhammadans, and many of the true believers lost their lives. The army of 
Islam being completely defeated the Sultan marched from that place, halting nowhere till he 
reached the village of Ittakur and those accursed impious people made cliaMtaras with the 
(dead bodies of the) Musalmjm leaders. Owing to this defeat the physical weakness of the 
Sultan was increased ; and many people believed that the defeat was due to the change of 
feelings of Saiyid Muhammad Gisu-daraz. 

When the Sultan having halted for some time at Ittakur had somewhat recovered from Lis 
vexation he turned towards his capital ; and settling down there went on no more expeditions, 
but spent his time in prayer, charity and good works and promoting the happiness of his 
people ; and resigned the affairs of government to Bidar Nizam-ul-Mulk and Hushyar ‘Ain- 
ui-Mulk. 

Whoever sees authority in his hands is sure some day to rebel and aim at supremacy ; and 
great men have said that the foundations of service of low-born people are fear and hope ; when 
they lose fear and feel themselves secure .they make turbid the fountain of loyalty; and when, 
by the acquisition of their desires, they become independent, the fire of ingratitude and 
sedition is kindled. It behoves a king, therefore, not to so exclude them from his benevolence 
that being without hope they should side with his enemies ; and at the same time not to give 
them so much favour and power that they should conceive the idea of independence and 
rebellion ; and sages have said that to cherish an ignoble person is to demean one's self and 
to lose the thread of one’s own actions. 

^ ^ He ^ 

Such was the case with Bidar and Hfishyar, who owing to the natural blackness and envy 
of their dispositions as well as by their elevation had injured the good fortune of Sultan Firuz, 

These two inconsiderate wdz'.rs used always to he hypocritical towards KMn KMnto and 
wished to exclude him from the succession. ]^an Khanan was the Sultan's brother, and owing 
to his understanding, mildness of disposition, generosity, bravery, and other good qualities 
the hearts of all the nobles, ministers and subjects, and most of the army were inclined 
towards him, and were anxious to make him Sultan; but Hushyar and Bidar persuaded 
the Sultan — who never failed to follow their advice ^ to make his eldest son, Hasan, 
the heir and present him with the x’oyal canopy and give him the title of Hasan SMh. 
But not content even with this, they formed a plot, and represented to the Sultan that until 
the kingdom was free from the power of Khan Khanan, Hasan Shah could nevex’ sit on the 
throne ; also that Kh an Kh an an was always curryiug favonr with fche subjects and the army, 
and that all the courtiei's and populace were his well-wishers. Having no other resource Sultan 
Firuz Shah coantenanced the plot against Khan Kh anan ; and though, on account of his near 
relationship he was unwilling to put him to death, yet he consented to have him bliuded. But 

SK an, who w’as son of the Sultan’s sister, having gained intelligence of this scheme, has- 
tened to ^an Khanan and represented to him the position of affairs, ]^an Khanan promised to 

and with his eldest son Zafar^an — who, after his father, aspired to the sovereignty — 
waited on Saiyid Muhammad Gisu-daraz to ask his aid in attaining his objects and desires. The 
Saiyid received them with much honoux’ and respect, and ordering food to be hi’ought gave them 
to eat. He then with the hand of blessing himself tied turbans on their heads and predicted 
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soTereignty for both of them, Elian Kh anan, assisted ■aod inspired with hope, tten took leaxe 
of that illnstrifocis man> went to liis bouse and with a ntiniTberof ti’nstwortby attendants prepared 
for flight. Jnst then a toerehanti from ttalisa called - Kli alY Hasan, (who afterwards in the 
reign of Snltan Ahmad obtained the title of Afelik-nhTipr, and who -was celebrated for his 
great bravery and generosity), having this year brought Arab horses for safe to the government 
and having received a portion of the price of them, paid a visit to Snltan Ahmad. When by 
his shrewdness he became ^ware of the contemplated flight of Ahmad Shall, he reminded him 
of the days of their friendly companionship as well as the reqnirements of sinceiity and fidelity, 
and vowed to serve him at the risk of his life. 

On the night when the Snltan (Ahmad) intended going forth, Klialf Hasan was present at 
the door of Snltan Ahmad houses Suddenly the latter with four hundred faithful and fnllj- 
eqnipped attendants issued from the house witli the intention of flight. Ehalf Hasan coming 
forward sainted him with the title of “ Sultan.” Almiad gathered a good omen from this 
salntation, and said to Khalf Hasan : — Go to your house with all speed, for yon are a merchant 
a,nd a stranger, and if anyone sees you with me your property may be plundered and even your 
life sacrificed on account of me ’’ Elialf Hasan replied'; — ** At the time of ease and leisure to %e 
a companion and confidant, and in the days of adversity to sprinkle the dust of inconstancy in 
the eyes of manhood and turn one’s back on one’s benefactor is contrary to the requirements of 
religion and manliness and is abhorrent to the disposition of an Arab or Pereian : as long as there 
is life and breath m. mj body Heaven forbid that I siiould ride iar from yonrstmrup! Kings, 
in their aaumerous important affairs have need of ministers, so it is possible that eventually some 
business needing the assistance of inferiors may ensue. For the work done by the weak needle 
the head-exalting spear after all is inferior to it ; and the sword is amazed at the woik accom- 
plished by the slender pen-knife ; and a servant, however worthless and untrustworthy he may 
%»e, IS not without his uses in averting in jury and blows.” 

Sultan Ahmad, highly approving of the sincerity and faithfulness of Khalf Hasan regarded 
this also as a proof of his own future good fortune, and said to Elhalf Hasan: — ^‘If the 
sovereignty comes into my grasp you sliall be a partner in my good fortune, and be requited 
for the fidelity and kindness which you have shown towards me.” 

Sultan Ahmad with his adherents then left Kalhurgah and proceeded towards Telingana. 

When the news of the fliglit of Sultan Ahmad was noised abroad in the city, Hushyar and 
Bidar awaking from the .sleep of negligence,^ in a state of perplexity and helplessness waited 
on the Saltan, and asked permission to pursue ^an Khanan. The Sultan, owing to his near 
relationship and the bonds of fraternity, was unwilling to do so, and said : — “ Wherever 
Khan Elhanan through fear of his life may have hidden himself, it seems best to leave him 
:alone.” The unhappy Hushyar and Bidar having gained over some of the nobles again 
represented to the Sultan, saying : — The departure of SultAn Ahmad will be the cause of end- 
less rebellion and sedition ; it is therefore advisable to send people in pursuit of him, and 
prevent his assembling a fo«tX 5 e,and to throw the stone of separation among his adherents, so 
that the idea of rebellion may not enter his mind.; for if he succeeds in collect^ a large force 
it will be difficult to deal with him.” 

Since the power of Hushyar and the senseless Blda#i had arrived at such a stage that the 
Sultan had no choice in the matter, he maintained silence. Hushyar and Bidar with thirty 
elephants and 20,000 horse went in pursuit of Sultan Ahmad, and by doing so, injured the 
reputation of Firuz and made themselves the butt of the arrows of the accidents of the time. 


so A clever plaj on words 


^ wi A. ^ j 


Anoilier clever pun 
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For every of consequence founded upon deception and treacliery inevitably ends in des* 
truction and regret ; and tbe sages have said : — “ The most foolish of men are those who 
awaken sleeping tumult." I 


Snlt/in Ahmad had stopped two days in when at the middle lour Ibetween 

snn-rise and meridian^^ a clond of dust arose on tie road and a portion of tie royal army 
with tie elephants came in view, upon which Sultan Ahmad purposed I’etreating without 
offering any opposition ; but Khalf Hasan went np to him and said : — 

“ To leave the battle-field without a wound is shabby ; let his Highness wait a little till hfe 
slave exposes himself in battle and strives his utmost/^ 


It fortunately happened that a hand of cattle-hirers (im^Isanan) ’ — called Banjarahs in 
the dialect of Hindustan — had halted in the neighbourhood of that place, h aving with them 
a great number of bullocks. Sultan Ahmad, on the principle that ‘‘ War is fraud, haying 
thought of a stratagem, purchased the whole of their bullocks at a high price, and after tying 
cloths on their horns, arranged a troop of these bullocks facing the enemy, while he himself 
advanced with 400 well-equipped cavalry- The plan was>, fortunately, as successful as he 
auticipated. A portion of the Sultan’s force, which fell upon the bullocks, at sight of them 
being completely overcome with terror, stood still and then fell back on the others as Sultan 
Ahmad and Khalf Hasan attacked them. An elephant of mountain-like body and demon-like 
aspect was foremost in the royalist force ; Khalf Hasan threw a spear and hit it in the trunk, 
upon which the elephant turned on its own ground and took to flight, and the royalists seeing 
this, also turned and fled. Sultan i^hmad pursued them, and the generals seeing that^ thek^ 
only resource was submission, came forward from their troops, and throwing themselves from 
their horses, respectfully kissed the ground before Sultan Ahmad in token of submission. The 
Sultan treated them courteously and made them hopeful of his favour. He took possession ef 
all the elephants, horses and baggage of Hijshyar and Btdar and those two men — unsuccess- 
fall and discomfited like their own fortune — were soon put to death by the ti’oops. 

After that, Sultan Ahmad with a large army set out on the march for Kalburgah ; and at 
every stage — nay, even at every step — am%rs with their horsemen and retinue vied with 
one another in hastening to pay their respects to him, and were rendered happy by kissing the 
ground in submission to him, and were enrolled among his adherents. 

When the news of the approach of Sultan Ahmad w^as passed on, the sons and slaves of 
Sultan Fkuz made him nolens volens mount and go out of the city to give him battle. Histo- 
rians have related that one day Sultan Firuz having collected 7,000 cavalry went out of 
Kalbnrgali with the intention of fighting Sultan Ahmad, but next day, on investigation, only 
3,000 remained, the rest having hastened off to join Sultan Ahmad. When Sultan Firuz saw 
the state of affairs, abandoning all idea of opposition, he returned to Kalburgah, and with the 
tongue of inspiration uttered these words: — “When my good fortune was in the ascendant, 
each time that I rode forth from the city such an army used to assemble at my heaven-like court 
that calculators, through inability, used to abandon the attempt to compute its numbers; hut 
tp-day, when fortune has turned against me and the throne of sovereignty has become the prize 
of another, seven thousand horse become one thousand.’'’ 


Wlien the news of the return of Sultan Firfiz to the city reached Sultan Ahmad, hastening 
intervening distance, he alighted near a place of prayer of kalburgah, and 
bnltan Firuz sent the saiytds and learned men of the state to him with the keys of the fortress. 

^ In an horn s time Sultan Ahmad of fortunate aspect — like his own auspicions fortune — 
arrived at the court ; and. acting in the same ceremonious and respectful manner which had 
een hie foimer hab it, he alighted at his brother’s door, and in his accustomed manner saluted 


fiS 


Sri/® i, e,, stratagem is necessary in war. 


€hasht-g6,hj breakfast time. 
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Sultan Piruz wlio was seated on the royal throne, and then stood in his old place ; bat Saltan 
pirfiz descended from the throne and caught his brother to his breast, and they wept together 
for some time. Saltan Ahmad pleading excuses made many apologies, saying ; — This bold- 
ness was due to fear of my life.*' Snltan Firaz said : — ‘‘ Praise be to God that the soTereignty 
has fixed its residence in its own house ; I hare been to blame in that while having a 
brother such as you, I nominated another .for the sovereignty; bat since the Creator of the 
World has willed that it is to remain in onr family, I now desire that you should treat your 
nephew Hasan Khan kindly, and that according to approved usages you should settle 
Firtiz^Tb^d upon him and his heirs for ever, and make no change in this arraugement ; for it is 
fitting that the frnit of the friendship which has always existed between me and you should 
show itself in our posterity/^ 

When Sultan Firuz had finished the expression of his testamentary wishes he took the 
sword from his waist, and binding it on that of Sultan Ahmad, took him by the arm and 
seated him on the throne. 

Shortly after his abdication SultAn Firtiz SMh died, and this event happened on the 
11th ShawwM, A. H. 825 (28th September 1422 A. D.). 

As to the cause of the death of this monarch of exalted dignity various accounts are 
related; but the most authentic is that Shir Khian, son of the Sultanas sister, convinced Sultan 
Ahmad that the existence of Sultan Firuz would give rise to sedition ; and that since it is 
impossible for two swords to be in one scabbard, so also it is imposible for two kings to exist in 
one place. Led 'astray by the arguments of SMr Khan, Sultan Ahmad consented to have Firuz 
Sh^h put to death, and on the date above mentioned he employed some men to strangle him, 
but God only knows the truth of the matter, 

Sultan Firuz was an impetuous and a mighty monarch, and expended all his ability and 
energy in eradicating and destroying tyranny and heresy, and he took much pleasure in the 
society of shells, learned men and hermits. His reign lasted twenty-five years, seven months 
and eleven days. 

After the death of Saltan Firuz, Sultan Ahmad sent Hasan Kh an and all the other sons of 
the late king, in accordance with his will, to Firuzabad, and assigned that city to them ; hat 
in a short time Hasan Khan also bid farewell to this transitory world and joined his illustrious 
father.^^ 


Note to Chapter VIII. 

[The following is the account of the reign of Sultan Tiruz SMh given in the TazTsarat-ul- 

MuhVs.} 

Heign. of Snltan Firfiz Sliali, 
son of Ahmad Eban Bahmani. 

He was a good, just, generous and pions king : he snpported himself by copying the 
K%ir,dn, and the ladies of his haram nsed to support themselves by emhroideimg garnients and 
selling them. As a rulei* he was without an equal, and many records of his justice still remain 
on the page of time. One is a city which he hnilt on the bank of the river Kpsh^a 
he erected a lofty building in that city, and completed it, and constructed fortifications one 
farsaW^ in extent round it, made of cut stone; and for a long time he lived m that city m 
enjoyment and the gratification of his desires. It chanced that at one time heavy ram fe , 

« According to Firishtah {Briggs, Vol. II.. p. 400) Basan lived tiU after the death of Ms ancle, Ahmad 
STifilij -when he was blinded and kept a prisoner in his^palaee at IlrfizSbad. 

Here ends the first Talyahah of the Burhan-i Ma,dsir. 

^ This should be the Bhima, a branch of the Krishna. 


56 6,000 yards. 
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and the -water of the river overflo-wed to sach an extent that the country round for three or 
iourfarsa^s -was flooded, and much damage -was caused. In the streets and bdgdr of the city 
the water rose so high that the Sultan and his family for seven days and nights had to live in 
the upper storey of the palace. The fortifications and the city still remain, but that building 
has not remained : the city is known by the name of I'ir'&.zS.b&d.. 

He took BabS Kamal as his spiritual adviser, and became his disciple. Facing his own 
dome (tomb) another of elaborate construction was built for the saint, and beneath it a reser- 
voir which the Sultan built during his lifetime : the dome and reservoir are still in existence. 

• » , » « if. if if 

The affairs of state, both great and little, he entrusted to Sultan Al^mad, whilst he himself 
only attended to his devotions ; and Sul^n Ahmad’s power being very great in the government 
he gained over to his side the nobles and ministers and the whole of the army, and meditated 
opposition to the Sul^n. 

One day someone informed Sultan Firuz that Sultan Ahmad was plotting against him, and 
contemplated carrying him off and becoming king in his place, and advised the Sultan to be on 
his guard ; he only replied : — “What remedy is there against the decrees of Fate ? It is cer- 
tain that he will be king after me.” 

It is w^l known that seventy of the troops had mutinied against Sultdn Firuz, and he had 
sentenced them to death, but at the intercession of Sultan Ahmad their lives were spared and 
they were promoted. These men joined Sultan Ahmad in plotting to kill Sultan Firuz. There 
were many HabsM slaves in the service of the Sultan as personal attendants: one of these Habshis 
who was iu charge of the royal wardrobe, used every morning to bring the SnltSn’s clothes into 
his private apartments, and dress him. When Sultan Ahmad’s power increased he wished to 
establish himself in the sovereignty ; and deceiving the Habshis and soldiers by false promises, 
persuaded them to join him in putting SultSn Ihmz to death. 

^ One day Sultan A^imad after making elaborate preparations came to the door of Sultan 
Firuz s palace with the intention of assassinating him. When the sentries saw this they began 
fighting with the followers of Sultan Ahmad, and many were killed on both sides. At last the 
Habshi jdmdh-ddr,^’’ who was a confidential servant told the guards that he would go and 
acquaint the SuMn with the attack of Sultan Ahmad; but he had previously promised the 
latter to assassinate the Sul^n at the time of the fighting. Watching his opportunity he entered 
the private apartment of Sulten Firuz, who at the time was engaged in reading the word of 
God. That unfortunate Habshi killed Sultan Pirfiz with a dagger, and then informed the people 
of the fact. 

When the troops of the SultSn became aware of the murder, they retired from the fight, 
and each one hid himself. Some of the nobles raised the eldest son of Sultfin Firuz to the 

throne, but at the same moment Sultin Ahmad put him to death, and seated himself on the 

tiiMae. 

The duration of the reign of Sultan Firuz was twenty-five years, seven months and twelve 
days 5^ and toe period of the sovereignty of the eight Bahmani kings in the city of Ahsanabad 
vras eighty-two years, five months and eighteen days ; but God only knows ! 

(To be continued,) 


W Keeper of the WBxfirohe ; a servant whp hands the clothes to hia master. 
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BI M. N. VEJS^KETSWAHI, M.R.A.S., OF NAGPFE, 

No, 12. — The Fulfil iueiit of a Curse, 

Thkhe was a ceruaia ascetic practising austerities la a forest. Aa emperor's son, while riiliiig 
there with his friends and followers and with bows and arrows to slioid at birds, saw a dead snake 
lying on the ground, and an ascetic close by. This fellow is performing a great penance," said the 
prince, and, taking the dead snake, hung it round the neck of the holy man, and moved on. It was the 
height of the rainy season, and the dead snake got wetter and wetter, became putrid, and thousands 
of creatures engendered in it. When the sun rose one morning after some days the worms showed 
themselves to be very active by creeping about the body of the ascetic ; and when he scratched his body 
the discomfort caused thereby was indescribable. Enduring it no longer he opened his eyes and 
found myriads of worms creeping about his body and a putrid smell emanating therefrom, and the 
snake though decayed and in pieces still hanging on to him. 

Who put this on to my neck V' said tlie aseetie, and cursed the mau, saying : — May 
the very same snake bite him, and suck his life’s blood.” 

H:s penance being thus vitiated, the ascetic went to the river-bank to clean himself and renew it. 

Now in the emperor's country his purohit, his priest and his astrologer, said to him 
morning on their usual visit to the palace *, “ 0 emperor, your son will be bitten by a snake on such 

aid sUjh a day aid at such aid such an hour. The prince has disturbed the austerities of an ascetic. 
The catastrople cainot be averted, do what we may.*^ 

With a heavy heart the emperor heard the prophecy, and, saying within himself, ‘‘ let us see how 
this shall come to pass,” got the palace thoroughly swept and cleaned from the ceiling to the ground, 
inside and out ; and the fissures or chinks in the walls cemented with chunam and the holes of the 
r aiming drains covered up with masonry, and took every precaution so that no snake should be 
harboured there, and on the day on which the snake was to bite the prince he had fires burning brightly 
around the palace, and permitting no egress or ingress even to a bird, waited for the worst. The 
whole population on the other hand, upon whom a gloom had been cast, poured into the palace-yard 
with deep sorrow, many wailing and all wishing that the evil hour might pass away without mishap 
to their emperor’s son. 

The news of the misfortune that was to happen ‘to the prince on such and such a day and at such 
aid such an hour was not confined to his country, but spread like wild fire in the se'venty-six subsidiary 
kingdoms over which the emperor held sway, and every subject, the high and the low, sympathised with 
the emperor. And so popular was he that in one of the subject countries a mother said to her son, 
reputed to be a very great doctor You who know so much that every drug yieWs to you 

its virtue ! You who know so well incantations, messengers from Hanuman^ to the daityas? that 
every one of them seem to be at your beck and call 1 The emperor s son is in danger of death by 
a snake-bite. Will you not go and cure him 

So saying, she rolled up a bundle containing the remains of the precious evening’s food in his 
hands and bid him go to the capital. As he was going, the snake, in the guise of an old man, 
was also going there. It entered into conversation with the medicine man and asked: ‘‘Where 

are you going ?” 

I am going to cure the king’s son, who is going to be bitten by a snake . 

‘'Can you cure him ?” 


“ Yes, I can.” 

“ Really,” interrogated the old man (i. e., the serpent in disguise). 

Yes, or else I shall make a sacrifice of my medical l»oks and incantation books to the fire. 

“ Well, I am the serpent. I am going to bite th e prince. AT on will see my power. 

^ Demona. 

1 Hanuman is the patron of sorcerers. 
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So saying the old man went to a bush, and, coming out as a ddhisSsa,^ with hood 
expanding, bit a “green” tree of twelve branches, blossoming with flowers and fruits, when, lo and 
behold ! the tree burned itself up in an instant, the stump only remaining. Seeing this the doctor 
entered the forest hard by and bringing a leaf in his hand, extracted juice from it and poured it on 
the remains of the burnt tree, and immediately the tree came to life with its branches, flowers, fruits 
and all, flourishing as before. 

Whereupon the serpent advised the man saying : — “Go by the way you came. Do not cure the 
prince. He has disturbed the austerities of an anchorite, who in consequence has cursed him. 
The anchorite’s curse should not be made of no-effect,” 

Hearing which the doctor returned home only to receive his mother’s curse for not carrying o\\i 
her wish,-^ 

Meanwhile, the evil hour drew nigh. An olA jpuroMt of the king, full of years, who had been left 
at home, desired to see the prince once again and started for the purpose, and while going he saw a 
fresh lime lying on the path. Going along it he reached the palace and greeted the prince 
reverentially from behind the fires. The prince returned the greeting, and, seeing the lime in the 
imrohifs hand, he asked for it. Taking it he smelt it, when at once it became a snake, sticking to his 
nose with a long tail, and sucking the prince’s life’s blood. Thus was the anchorite’s curse fulfilleti, 
and nothing could avert it. And this is in accordance with the decrees of fate. 


No, 13. — T7i 4 Clever Wife, 

There was once a miserly Kdmatl who used to give a ser of jouodri every day for making 
three cakes. Of these he would eat two and a half and leave the rest to his wife, and half a cake is 
certainly not sufficient to keep any one’s body and soul together, so it is not strange that the 
Komati’s wives, whom he married one after another, left him on the ground of insufficient food. 

At last the Komati got a wife who had a will of her own, and was a fit person to control bim, 
though like the others she used to bake three cakes and place them before her husband. She stocd 
her share of halt a cake for three days, but on the fourth day she reserved a cake and a half for herself, 
and placed the rest before her husband. 

“ Where’s the rest 2” said the husband ; “ fetch it,” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ I want it.” 

She would not bring it, and he refused to eat anything. So she ate all the cakes. The next 
day also she baked three cakes and entreated her husband to eat his share. 

“ How many cakes 2” said he. 

“ One and a half.” 

“^Say- tvT^ and a halt,” 

But she would not, and again ate them all. This went on for three or four days, and the 
consequence was that the husband became unwell, nearly died, but still remained obstinate. 

Then the wife called Some of her people and said:— “My husband is dead. Prepare a bier,” 
They came and prepared the bier, and when they were about to bathe the corpse she went up to it 
and said : — “ Consent now.” 

“ Say two and a half.” 

® Th© first serpeiit tipoii wlios© 3iead tliQ world is siiid to rest, Earthqualies are caused by tlie slialsiiig of its 
iiead. [ A most interesting instance of tlie form in wMch the old iterary legends about Dhanvantaxa, the leech, and 
the htunanised ISThga serpents, have siirviTed among the people. — Ed.-] 

* The enrse stands to this day medicines showing their effect only in a few cases of snake-bite and failing 
as a rule, “ ■ 
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He would Bot yield, and the woman on her part remained inexorable* The bathing c/rer the 
relations laid the corpse on the bier and carried it to the cremation ground and placing it there they 
piled on the stacks of firewood and cowdnng cakes, when the wife under the pretence of sering her 
husband for the last time went near him and said gently in his ear; — consent and say one 

and a half,*’ 

“ TTo. Say two and a half,” retorted he. 

The next moment the pile was lit, when the dead man broke loose from the pyre, and 
tjxclaimed in a loud distracted tone : — “I consent, I consent. One and a half.” 

The people were fri^tened out of their wits, but when they came to know the story they laughed 
heartily and went to their homes. The miser also returned home with his wife, and henceforward 
divided the cakes equally. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BEEIGATOEY NECKLACES. 

Ix the country lying in Lat. 30° 15' N., and 
Long. 73° 30' E., when a Muhammadan male 
child is horn he is dedicated to Pir-i-Bastagir 
[’AbduT Qadir Jilani], for 6, 9, or 12 years. On 
his completing Ms first year a silver necMace, 
somewhat lighter than a Norse torque, is put on 
his neck, and another is added on the completion 
of each year up to the termination of the dedica- 
tory period, when all the necklaces are taken off 
and presented at the shrine of Pir-i-Dastagir. I 
have seen children wearing as many as seven 
of these necklaces, the state of the skin of the 
neck proving that they had never been taken off. 
Should the child die the necklaces are reserved 
for other possible children. 

M. MiLiiETT in P. N. and Q, 1883. 


SOME INDIAN MPSALMAN BIBTH CUSTOMS, 

So long as the mother is confined to her bed a 
barber’s wife (ndin) cooks the food of the whole 
family in the presence of the women, and during 
the seven days of defilement the nurse and her 
husband supplies the water, and a brother’s wife 
the earthen vessels required. But this last 
custom exists only in the villages, and does not 
extend to the large towns and cities. During the 
whole term of the confinement the Hinduized 
Musalmans will give nothing away out of the 
house — not even fire — nor will they allow the 
house sweepings to be thrown outside, nor is any 
woman, except one of their own caste, allowed 
to enter the house. 

Gitlab Sikoh in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


SOME BIETH CUSTOM IN BIHAE, 

In Bihdr, when a child is bom whose elder 
brothers have died, and who is hence called 
mardchh or mardcJih^wd, the navel cord is thrown 
away. But if he is an ordinary child, whose 


brothers and sisters are alive, a portion is cut 
off and buried in the floor of the lying-in- 
cbaniber; over it- the l3iiig-in-fire, 
lighted. This fli*e is kept in all cases r,::niiig 
night and clay, till the mother leaves the chamber. 

G. A. Gbiebson in P. K, and Q. 1883. 

KHWAJA KHIZAE AND HIS AFFINITIES. 

Wanted : the vaiious names of this god of the 
flood. The common ones are Khwaja Khizar, 
identified with Ilyas (Elias); Elhwajd K.-iasa; 
Durmindr ; Dumindo ; Jindd Pir. See Ti umpp, 
Adi Gravilij xxiv. — Compare also the Ibissian 
myth of the Yodyany or vrater-sprite being mixed 
up with Ilya (Elijah), who Ealston says. Songs of 
the Mussuoi Feo^lsj 2nd ed., p. 162, is prc»perly 
Periin, the Slavonic Thunder God, 

B. C. Temple. 


CEEEMONIAL COLOBS. 

Abe there any instances known among the non- 
Aryan tribes of India or Burma of particular 
colors being associated with the various direitions 
or points of the compass ? The colors may be 
used in ceremonials, or may be refeiTed to in 
nayth or story, as in the case of Mt. Meru in 
Aryan mythology with its four sides of different 
colors. 

If so, what reasons, if any, are given for the 
selection of the colors ? And what is the general 
symbolic significance of the colors so used f If, 
for example, red is used as symbolic of some point 
of the compass, is red in its general symbolism 
connected with heat, or with war, or with any- 
thing else ? 

If green, blue or black are used symbolically of 
any of the directions, do the people have any 
knowledge of the sea ; and what color do they use 
in describing it ? 
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Tlie foregoing queries are printed in hopes that 
a considerable foody of material may be found to 
exist in rarious parts of Southern Asia in regard 
to this interesting branch of symfoolism, the study 
of which in America has brought to light some 
carious points, which, however, require corrobora- 
tive evidence from other parts of the world before 
they can foe regarded as settled. The Chinese, 
Corean, and Japanese symbolism has been often 
recorded, as lias that of the Yedas and Buddhism, 
but no material seems to be available from the 
many other peoples in Southern Asia. 

Rolai^d B. Dixoit. 


CALICO AND MUSLIN. 

Heee is a contidbution of some importance 
to the history of both these Indo-European words. 
Of Yule, Hobson- Jobs on, s, vt. 

1775. N. B. — Calicoes, commonly called 
hCuslins, or white Calicoes, are to pay, besides 
the above duty, 15 per Cent, to be computed 
according to the Gross Value of the Sale.” — 
Stevens, Guide to the Bast India Trade^ p. 120. 

R. (J. Tbmple. 


CALAMBAC. 

Heke are two good quotations in addition to 
those given by Yule, s. v, 

1775. “ Price Current j of ( Sundry Goods 

atJudda I . . . . Callumbeek, 42 Bombay 
Biipees per Candy." — Stevens, Guide to East 
India Trade, p. 63. 

1813. “ Lignum Aloes, Agalloebtim or Calatn- 
bac is the wood of a tree growing in some parts 
of the Malay Peninsxila, Coohin China, etc. It is 
described as resembling an olive, and the wood 
being so mnoh esteemed among the Asiatics is 
carefully watched. The trunk is of three colours, 
and distinguished by different names in commerce, 
• . . . III. Calambae is the heart, or 

centre part of the tree, and is the wood so 
. much esteemed in all parts of India 
It should have an agreeable fragrant smell and 

a bitter aromatic taste Xhe true 

Calambae is generally in flat bits 

This wood [Eagle Wood. — B. 0. T.] is never 
brought to Eui-ope, being of little value.” — 
Milbum, Oammei'ce, II., p. 

R. 0. Temple. 


BITT. 

Here is a contribution towards the spread o-f 
this obscure nautical term. 

1885. “ The fom-th [Beam] taken quite out and 
»_new one pu[t] in its place to secure the Bit- 
pina. Report on the repairs necessary to “the 


Pink John and Mary/^ 7th July, 1685, in Pringle’s 
Madinas Gonsultations for 16S5, p. 96. To this 
Mr. Pringle’s note is : — Bitpins, ‘ two upright 
pieces of oak, called Bittpins when the Mtts are 
large, or Knees when the bitts are small. ^ The 
word is in several European languages, but its 
origin is unknown (p. 19‘2). 

1811. ** Bitts, Habeet, abit.” — Roebuck, 
Eng. Sind, Naval Did. p. 9. 

1882. Bitts. — Habit, afolt (Portuguese, 
abitas). — Small, Lascari Diet. p. 6. 

There is no doubt then that the lascar’a 
form of the word has been borrowed from the 
Portuguese, 

R. C. Temple. 


SOME RUSTIC DIVISIONS OF TIME AND 
MEASUBEMFNm 

Here are some instances. 

Jhalldnge and waddS vile, early in the morning. 

Airon ghnairoh, and ghussd mussd, twilight* 
Bargt vile, an hour before dawn (Musalmans). 

Should not bliattd vild be just l>efore noon? 
Is not niddd for nihkd ? Similarly I think landd 
vild should be lahudd vild. 

It may be stated generally that in the absence 
of clocks the peasant notes the time of day by 
reference to the position of the sun, or the time 
for feeding, or other daily habits. The hungry 
man’s stomach serves him for a watch; e. g., he 
will say “the sun has risen a reed’s height in 
the sky,” or the sun was in and out” {din andar 
hdhar thd) — i. e., was j’ust rising, or ** din dhallid 
hoid, the sun had begun to wester,” or “ din hh 
jpid, the sun had set.” Again, at night he refers 
to the position of the stars, their appearance, etc. 
Other expressions are dungM shdm Jiogai, the 
evening (shades) had deepened,” or “what time 
were we getting the second pair of bullocks to the 
well,” or “what time we began to plough,” or 
“when the lights (diwd) were being lit,” or 
“ some were in ]>ed and some not,” and so on. 

In measuring space a peasant will say “ as far 
as the voice can carry ” {sadd paindd), or “ as 
far as a musket ball will go-,” rather than use 
artificial measurements. Asked the depth of a 
well, he will say so many scoi*es of pots {tind, the 
earthen pots of a Persian wheel) to reach the 
water. 

Similarly the time of year is “ the hot or cold 
or rainy weather,” or is noted hy the state of the 
crops more readily than by a specified month. 
The clout of the Pan jab keeps his shepherd’s 
calendar. 

R. W. Trafeobd in P. N. and Q. 1886. 
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A THEORY OF UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, AS APPLIED TO A GROUP 

OF SAVAGE LANGUAGES.! 

BT R. C. TEMPLE. 

I N reviewing lately for tLe Royal Asiatic Society Mr. Portman’s IS'otes on the Languages 
of the South Andaman Group of Tribes, I pointed out that he had need a pamphlet 
of my own, privately printed in 1883, entitled “A Brief Exposition of a Theory of Universal 
Grammar,” which was specially designed to meet the very difficulties he had to face in giving 
a general idea of languages constructed on lines at first sight very different from those on 
whose structure modern European Grammar is based. 

I also pointed out that the pamphlet in question arose out of the practical impossibility 
of using the usual inflexional system of Grammar, as taught in Europe, for the accurate 
description of a group of agglutinative languages, and that it had its immediate origin 
in the criticisms of the late Mr. A. J. Ellis, public and px-ivate, on an old work of 18x7 and 
cei'tain MSS. by myself and Mr. B. H. Man on the Andamanese speech. Mr. Eilis esplained 
that in order to adequately I’epresent for scientific readers such a form of speech as the Anda- 
manese, “ we require new terms and an entirely new set of grammatical conceptions, which 
shall not bend an agglutinative language to our inflexional translation,” and he asked me 
accordingly if it were not possible “to throw over the inflexional treatment of an uninfleoted 
language.” This, and the further consideration that since every human being speaks with but 
the one object of communicating his own intelligence to other human beings, the several 
possible ways of doing this must be based on some general laws applicable to them all, if only 
one could find them out, led me to make the attempt to construct a general theory on 
logical principles, which should, abandon the inflexional treatment, its conceptions 
and its terms. 

Such an attempt involved a wide departure from orthodox grammatical teacHng, and I 
tonnd that Mr. Portman, while adopting the theory, had been unable to clear himself of the 
teaching in which he had been brought up, and had consequently produced a work which was 
a compromise between the two. His laborious and praiseworthy efforts to adequately represent 
the Andamanese languages had failed in point of clearness, and my theory was not properly 
represented in his pages. I have therefore determined to revert again to the subject, and to give 
a more extended view of the theory than was then possible. 

With these few introductory remarks I will proceed at once with my subject, commenc- 
ing with a general statement of the argumentation on which the theory is based, test^ 
it as a method of clearly presenting a savage group of tongues constructed after the fasMon 
of the Andamanese by an explanation thereby of the linguistic contents of an entire story, as given 
by Mr. Pbrtman, vk., The Andaman Eire Legend, and concluding by a skeleton statement 

of the theory itself. 

Premising that I am talking of the conditions of sixteen years ago, I found myself, 
in building up the theory, compelled, in order to work out the argument logically, to com- 
mence where the accepted Grammars ended, viz., at the sentence, defining the sentence as 
the expression of a complete meaning, and making that the unit of language. ^ 
then, a sentence may consist of one or more expressions of a meaning or ‘words, which 1 
defined as single expressions of a meaning. It can also consist of two separate parts 
the subject, i. e., the matter to be discussed or communicated, and the predicate, e., the dis- 
cussion or communication. And when the subject or predicate consists of many words it must 
contain principal and additional words. 

This leads to the argument that the components of a sentence are words, placed either m 
the subjective or predicative pai-t of it, having a relation to each other in that part of principal 


1 FromJ. E. AS„1S99. 
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and subordinate. Therefore, because of such relation, words fulfil functions. The functi 
of the principal words are to indicate the subject or predicate, and of the subordinate words to 
illustrate the predicate, or to explain the subject or to illustrate that explanation. Again as 
the predicate is the discussion or communication on the subject, it is capable of extension 
completion by complementary words, which form that part of a sentence recognized in the 
Grammars as ‘ the object.’ 

This completes the first stage of the argument leading to a direct and simple definition of 
grammatical terms ; but speech obviously does not stop here, because mankind speaks with” 
purpose, and the function of sentences is to indicate that purpose, which must be one f 

the following in any specified sentence : — (1) affirmation, (2) denial, (3) interroo-atio! 
(4) exhortation, (5) information. ’^©’’ro^ation. 


Now, purpose can he indicated in a sentence hy the position of its components, by varia- 
tion of their forms, or hy the addition of special introductory words. Also, connected purposes 
can be indicated by connected sentences, placed in the relation to each other of principal and 
subordinate, which relation can be expressed hy the position of the sentences themselves bv 
variation of the forms of their components, or by the addition of special words of reference 
And a word of reference can act in two ways, either by merely joining sentences, or by sub^ 
stitutmg itself m the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal sentence to which it 
refers. ^ Further the inter-relation of the words in a sentence can be expressed hy the addition 
01 special connecting words, or by Tariation or correlated variation of form. 

These considerations complete what may be called the second stage of the argument 
leading to clear definitions of grammatical terms. The argument thereafter becomes more 
"ZS ^ f explanation of elliptical, i. e.. incompletely expressed, forms of 

speech, and into those expansions of sentences known as phrases, clauses, and periods But 

maSTfiT^ to plain gram- 
matical definitions, it may be stated now that functionally a word is either — ^ 

(1) An integer, or a sentence in itself. 

(2) An indicator, or indicative of the subject or complement (object) of a sentence. 

(3) An explicator, or explanatory of its subject or complement. 

(4) A predicaior, or indicative of its predicate. 

® 

(6) A conr^ector, or explanatory of the inter-relation of its components (words). 

(7) An introducer, or explanatory of its purpose. 

™ of oo»»ootoa 

that it is far more important to study SnctiorthL^f*^ ^ ^ consider 

apprehension of words and how tn rr,^ • formas essential to the correct 

no. ..o 

and ttot ” “T ” *'■' fonotiono of 

fodi^o., ,0.1 
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as tliere are functions wMcli it can fulfil. The functions a v^ord fulfils in any particular sentence 
can he indicated hy its position therein without or with Tariation of form, and. because of tliis^ 
the form which a word can be made to assunae is capable of indicating the class to which it 
belongs for the nonce. It is further obvious that words tmnsferable from class to class belong 
primarily to a certain class and secondarily to the others, that a transfer involves the iiilfilmeiit 
of a new function, and that a word in its transferred condition becomes a new word connected 
with the form fulfilling the primary function, the relation between the founs, A e., the words, so 
connected being that of parent and offshoot. Form, therefore, can indicate the class to which 
a parent word and its offshoots respectively l>eloiig. 

This is the induction that leads me to argue that form grows out of function, or, to put 
it in the familiar way, accidence grows out of syntax, because when connected words differ in 
form they must consist of a principal part or stem, and an additional part or functional affix. 
The function of the stem is to indicate the meaning of the vrord, and the function of the affix 
to modify that meaning with reference to the function of the word. This modification can 
be expressed by indicating the class to which the word belongs, or by indicating its relation or 
correlation to the other words in the sentence. 

But the stem itself may consist of an original meaning and thus be a simple stem, or it 
may contain a modification of an original meaning and so be a compound stem. A compound 
stem must consist of a principal part or root and additional parts or radical affixes, the function 
of the root being to indicate the original meaning of the stem, and of the radical affixes to 
indicate the modifications by which the meaning of the root has been changed into the meaning 
of the stem. 

Further, since words fulfil functions and belong to classes, they must possess inherent 
i^tualities, which can be indicated by qualitative affixes. 

Thus it is that the affixes determine the forms of words, bringing into existence what is 
usually called etymology or derivation. They are attachable, separably or inseparably, to roots 
and stems and words by the well-recogniaed methods of prefixing, infixing, and suffixing, either 
in their full or in a varied form. It is the method of attaching them by variation of form that 
brings about infiexion in all its variety of kind. 

Such is the line which I have long thought inductive argument should take, in order to 
work out the grammar of any given language or group of languages logically, starting from 
tbe base argument that speech is a mode of communication between man and man, express- 
ed through the ear by talking, through the eye by signs, or through the skin by touch, and 
taking a language to be a variety or special mode of speech. 

The grammar, i. e., the exposition of the laws, of any single language seems to me to stop 
at this point, and to carry the argument further, as one of course must, is to enter the region of 
Oomparative G-rammar, In doing so one must start at the same point as before, ric,, the 
sentence, but progress on a different line, because hitherto the effort has been to resolve the unit 
of language into its components, and now it has to be considered as being itself a component 
of something greater, e,, of a language. 

To continue the argument. Since a sentence is composed of words placed in a particular 
order without or with variation of form, its meaning is clearly rendered complete by the com- 
bination of tbe meaning of its components with their position or forms or both. Also, since 
sentences are the units of languages, words are the components of sentences, and languages are 
varieties of speech, languages can vary in the forms of their words, or in the position in which 
their words are placed in the sentence, or in both# And thus are created classes of 
languages. Again, since the meaning of a sentence may be rendered complete either by the 
position of its words or by their forms, languages are primarily divisible into syntactical 
languages, or those that express complete meaning by the position of their words . and into 
formative languages, or those that express complete meaning by the forms of their word?. 
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Farther, siaee words are yaried in form hj the addition of affixes, and since affixes maj be 
attached to words in an altered or unaltered form, formatiye languages are divisible into agglu- 
tinative languages, or those that add affixes without alteration , and into synthetic languages, 
or those that add affixes with alteration. And lastly, since affixes may be prefixes, infixes, or 
suffixes, agglutinative and synthetic languages are each divisible into (1) pre-mntative, or those 
that prefix their affixes ; (2) iutro-mutative, or those that infix them ; and (3) post-mutative, or 
those that suffix them. 

Thus does it seem to me that the inductive argument can he carried onwards to a clear 
and definite apprehension of the birth and growth of the phenomena presented by the varieties 
of human speech, L e., by languages. But as is the case with every other natural growth, no 
language can have ever been left to develop itself alone, and thus do we get the phenomenon of 
connected languages, which may be defined as those that differ from each other by varying 
the respective forms and positions, but not the meanings, of their words. And since the 
variation of form is effected by the addition of altered or unaltered affixes, connected languages 
can vary the forms of the affixes %ithout materially varying those of the roots and stems of 
their words. In this way they become divisible into groups, or those whose stems are com- 
mon, and into families, or those whose roots are common. 

It is also against natural conditions for any language to develop only in one direction, or 
irithout subjection to outside influences, and so it is that we find languages developing on more 
than one line and belonging strictly to more than one class, but in every such case the language 
has what is commonly called its genius or peculiar constitution, u e., it belongs primarily to 
one class and secondarily to the others, 

I have always thought, and I believe it could be proved, that every language must con- 
form to some part or other of the theory above indicated in outline, and in that case the 
theory would be truly what I have ventured to call it — ‘‘A Theory of Universal Grammar.” 
That such a theory exists in nature and only awaits unearthing, I have no doubt whatever. 
Mankind, when untrammelled by ‘ teaching,^ acts on an instinctive assumption of its existence, 
for children and adults alike always learn a language in the same way if left to themselves. 
They copy the enunciation of complete sentences from experts in it to start with, learning 
to divide up and vary the sentences so acquired afterwards, and this is not only the surest but 
also the quickest way of mastering a foreign tongue correctly. Its rules of grammar, as stated 
ill books about it, are mastered later on, and in every case where they only are studied there 
comes about that book knowledge of the language, which is everywhere by instinct acknow- 
ledged to be a matter apart from and inferior to the practical or true knowledge. I use the 
term ‘ true ’ here, because, unless this is possessed, whatever knowledge may be acquired fails 
to fulfil its object of finding a new mode of communicating with one^s fellow man. 

But it seems to me that if the laws laid down in the set Grammars were to follow closely 
on the laws instinctively obeyed by the untutored man, and to do no violence to what he feels 
to be the logical sequence of ideas, the divorce between practical and linguistic knowledge — 
between knowledge by the ear and knowledge by the eye — would not be so complete as it is 
nowadays. And not only that, if the laws could be stated in the manner above suggested, 
they could be more readily grasped and better retained in the memory, and languages would 
consequently be more quickly, more thoroughly, and more easily learned, both by children 
and adults, than is now practicable. Looked at thus, the matter becomes one of the greatest 
practical importance. 

This is what I have attempted to achieve in stating my theory ; but, assuming it to be 
fundamentally right and correctly worked out, it will he observed that it reverses the accepted 
order of ^ teaching, alters many accepted definitions, and, while admitting much that is usually 
taught, it both adds. and omits many details. Taken all round, it is a wido departure from 
orthodox teaching. Hence the interest that Mr. Portman’s efforts possess for myself. 
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But, as I have already pointed out in my review of his book, he has not strictly applied 
the theory, and has mixed it up in his application with the accepted teaching. I will therefore 
now put it to the test in my own way, using for the purpose Mr. Portman’s sixth chapter on 
The Andaman Fire Legend,” which he gives in all the five languages of the South Andaman 
group. 

The story is in each case a very short one, and is given by Mr. Portman as follows : ^ — • 
THE ANDAMAN FIRE LEGEND. 

Aka-Beada Language. 

Interliiied Text. 

Taul-Foko-tima — len Puluga — la mami — ka | Liiratut — la chapa tap — nga omo — 
(a Place) in God asleep-was | (a Bird) fire steal — ing bring — 

re 1 chapa — la Puluga — la pugat — ka j Puluga — la boi — ka | Puluga— 

did 1 fire God burning — was j God awake — was ) God 

la chapa eni — ka [ a ik chapa — lik Luratut I’ot — pugari — re | jek 

fire seizing — was | he taking fire — by (Bird) burn — t i at-once 

Luratut — la eni — ka j a i — Tar-cheker Tot — pugari — re \ Wota-Emi — baraij — 
(Bird) taking — was j he (a Bird) burn — t j Wota-Emi — village — 

len Chaoga-tabanga oko — dal — re | Tomolola | 
in The-ancestors made-fires 1 Tomolola | 

Mr. Portman’s Bendering. 

God was sleeping at Taul-Poko-tima. Luratut came, stealing fire. The fire burnt God 
God woke up. God seized the fire *, He took the fire and burnt Luratut with it. Then 
Lui'atut took (the fire) ; he burnt Tar-cheker in Wota-Emi village, "(where then) the Ancestors 
lit fires. (The Ancestors referred to were the) Tomola. 

Aeab-Bale Language. 

Interlined Text. 

Dim-Daura — le rita Keri-Tong-tauwer — te Puluga Ti toago choapa F — 
(a Man) long-ago (a Place) — by God his platform fire 

omo — kate ) ong ik akat-paura puguru — - t F — a — re ) Bolub ka Tarkaur 

bringing — was [ he taking all-men burn — t di-d | (a Man) and (a Man) 

ka Bilichau ongot oto — jurugmu — t — ia | ongot at — yaukat mo — nga | 
and (A man) they in-the-sea-wen — t — did j they fish becom — ing j 

ongot oaro < — tichal-ena — te Rokwa-Far-tonga-baroij — a oko — dal — nga F — a — re- 
they carry-taking — by (a Place) - village-in fire-mak-ing di — d. " 

Mr. Portman’s Bendering. 

Dim-Daura, a very long time ago, at Keri-Fong-tauwer, was bringing fire from Qad®s 
platform. He, taking the fire, burnt everybody with it. Bolub and Tarkaur and Bilichau 
fell into the sea and became fish. They took the fire to Rokwa-Far-tonga village and made 
fires there. 

PucEiKWAR Language. 

Interlined Text. 

Taul-Foko-tim — an Bilik Foug —pat — - ye \ Luratut | Fong at ab — lechi — nga j 
(a Place) — in God sleep — did ] (a Bird) 1 he fire bring — ing ] 

Lm^atut Fong — di — ye 1 kota ong Bilik Fab ■ — biki — ye | kota Bilik Fong — konyi — 
(a Bix’tl) ' seiz — ed j then he God . burn — t j then God awaken-^ 
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Ye i Bilik j Tong at li — ye j ong e Luratut I’oto — toi-chn — nga ] kota kol ong 

Id I God I lie fire seiz — ed j lie then (a Bird) (with) fire-hitt — ing j then, again he 

e Tarehal Tote — toi-chn — ye 1 Ohalter Tong — di — ye j ong Lao-Oham — len 

then (a Man) (with) fire- hit — did j {a Bird) seiz — ed j he ancestors — to 

da — nga 1 Wanta-Emi — en ota Lao-cham ] n'ong o — kadak — nga. 

— ij 2 g j Wanta-Emi — in then ancestors j they fire-mak — ing. 

Mr. Portman’s Bendering. 

God was sleeping in Tanhroko-tima. Lnratnt went to bring fire. Lnratnt canght hold 
of the fire, then he burnt God. Then God woke up. God seized the fire. He hit Luratut 
with the fire. Then again he hit Tarehal with the fire. Ohalter caught hold of it. He gaye 
it to the ancestors, Then the ancestors made fire at Wauta-Bmi. 

Aukau-Juwoi Language. 

Interlined Text. 

Kuro-t’on-mik — a Mom Mirit — la | Bilik Taukau — ema — t \ peakar at — lo 
(a Place) — in Mr. Pigeon j God slep — t j wood fire— with 

tQp — chike I at laiche Lech — lin a \ kotakaauko — kodak — chine at — lo 

stealing — was 1 fire the-late (a Man) — to he j then he fire-make —did fire-with 

Harat-tatak-emi — in 
(a Place) — at 

Mr. Portman’s Bendering. 

Mr. Pigeon stole a firebrand at Kuro-Pon-mika, while God was sleeping. He gave the 
brand to the late Lech, who then made fires at Earat-tatak-emi. 

Kol Language. 

Interlined Text. 

Taul-roko-tim — en Bilik — la pat — ke j Luratut — la Oko-Bmi — t at kek — an j 
(a Place) — in God asleep — was j (a Bird) (a Place) — in fire too — k \ 

Kaulotafc — ke | lin T — a — chol — an Min-tong-ta — kete \ Min-tong-ta — kete-lak 1’ — ir 
(a Man) — was 1 by (he) — wen — t (a Place) — to | (a Place) — to - by (it) 
— bil — an j Eaulotat Tir — pin Tir — dank — an | k^irim — kaudak — an j 

— out- wen — t 1 (a Man) charcoal break) — did j fire-make — did j 

n a n’otam — tepur — an j at — ke Aote — tepur — an j Min-tong-tauk- 

tbey alive — became j fire — by (they) — alive — became 1 (a Place)- 

pauroich — in Jangil 1 n*a Poko — kaudak — an \ 
village — in ancestors [ they fire-make — did \ 

Mr. Portman^s Bendering. 

God was sleeping at Taul-l’oko-tima. Luratut took away fire to Oko-Emi. Eaulotat 
went to Min-tong-ta, (taking fire with him from , Oko-Emi). At Min-tong-ta the fire went out. 
Eaulotat broke up the charred firewood and made fire again, (by blowing up the embers). 
They (the people there) became alive. Owing to the fire "they became alive. The ancestors 
thus got fire in Min-tong-tauk village. 

In making an analysis of tla© language in which the above story is couched, it is at 
first all plain sailing, and it will be seen at a glance from any of these sentences that the 
Andamanese sentenoe^is the expression of a complete meaning, capable at once of being 
divided into subject and predicate. This can be seen as under, making S. mean that the 
word is in the subjective, and P, that it is in the predicative, part of the sentence. 
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Aka Bjeaba. 

Taul-Foko-tima-Ieii (P.) Pulugala (S.) mamika (P.). Luratatla (S.) cliapa-tapnga (SO 
oaiore (P.)« Oliapala (S.) Palagala (P*) pagafeka (P.). Palagala (S.) boika (P.). Palugala 
(S.) cbapa (P.) enika (S.)* A (S.) ik (S.) chapalik (P.) Luratut (P.) Tot-pugarire (P.)- 
Jek (P.) Luratutla (S,) enika (P.)* A (S.) Itarclieker (P.) Fot-pngarire (P,)* Wota-Enii* 
baraij-leii (P*) Ohaoga-tabanga (S.) oka^dalre (P.)* Tomola (S,) (P. wanting). 

^ AKAn-BALE, 

Dim-Danrale (S.) I’ita (P.) Keri-Fong tauwar-te (P.) Pulnga (P.) Fi (P.) toago (P.) choapa 
(P.) Tomokate (P.). Ong (S.) ik (S.) akat-paura (P.) pngurut-Fare (P.). Bolub (S.) ka (S.) 
Tarkanr (S.) ka (S.) Bilichan (S.) (P, wanting). OngotjjS.) otojnrngmiitia (P.)# Ongot (S.) 
atyaakat (P.) monga (P.). Ongot (S.) oarotichal-ena-te (S.) Eokw^a-Far-tonga (P.) baroij-leii 
(P,) oko-dal-nga-Fare (P.). 

PUCHIKWAE. 

TanFFoko-tim-an (P.) Bilik (S.) Fong-patye (P.). Luratut (S.) (P, wanting), L^ong (S.) 
at(P.) ab-lecbinga (P.). Luratut (S.) Fong-diye (P.). Kota (P.) ong (S.) Bilik (P,) Fab- 
bikiye (P.). Kota (P.) Bilik (S.) Fong-konyiye (P.)* Bilik (S.) (P. ■wanting). L^ong (S.) at 
(P.) liye (P.). Ong (S.) e (P.) Luratut (P.) Foto-toi-cbunga (P.)* Kota (P.) kol (P.) ong (S.) 
e (P.) Tarcbal (P.) Fote-toi-cbuye (P.). Cbalter (S.) Fong-diye (P.). Ong (S.) Laocbani-ien 
(P.) danga (P.). Wauta-Emi-en (P.) ota (P.) Laocbam (S.) (P. wanting). N'ong-o-kadaknga 

(P.). 

Aceau-'Juwoi. 

Kuro-Pon-mik~a (P.) Mom-Miritla (S.) (P. wanting), Bilik (S.) Faukau-emat (P.). (S, 

wanting) peakar (P,) at-lo (P.) topcbike (P.), At (P.) laiclie (P.) Lecb-lin (P.) a (S. ) 
(P. wanting). Kotak (P.) a (S,) auko-kodakcbine (P.) at-lo (P.) Karat-tatak-emi-in (P.). 

The whole narration in this language is extremely elliptical, and what Mr, Portman 
defines as the first ‘ phrase ’ seems to me to be three elliptical sentences. 

Kol. 

Taul-Foko-tim-en (P,) Bilikla (S.) patke (P.)* Luratutla (S.) Oko-emit (P.) at (P.) 
kekan (P.)- Kaulotat-ke (S. and P,). Lin (’P.) I’a-cholan (S. and P.) Min-tong-ta-kete (P,). 
Min-tong-ta-ketelak (P.) Fir-bilan (S. and P.), Kaulotafc (S.) Fir-pin (P.) Fir-daukan (P.). 
(S. wanting) k’irim-kaudakan (P.). iJPa ’(S.) n’otam-tepuran (P.). Atke (P.) n’ote-tepuran 
(S. and P.]. Min-tong-tauk-pauroich-in (P.) Jangil (S.) n’a (S.) Foko-kaudakan (P.), 

Thei’e are instances in these languages of combining the subject and predicate in one 
expression, which are an indication of grammatical growth. E. g,y Kaulotat-lze is really 
an indicator (noun) with a predicative (verbal) suffix, and signifies some such expression as : 
‘Kow, there was one KaulotatF In n'^ote-tej^uran we have the subject and predicate again 
combined into one expression — w’ (they) -ote-^tepuran (became alive). 

The next point for considerationj viz,,, that the components of the sentences are words, 
placed either in the subjective or predicative parts of it, having a relation to each other in that 
part, needs no special illustration, and one may pass on to the functions of the words, using 
the abbreviations given below in the illustrations exhibited. To make these clear to the 
reader, I will recapitulate the explanations given in the Theory. 

Punctionally a word is either — 

(1) An integer, or a sentence in itself. Int, (Interjection, vocative, etc.) 

(2) An indicator, or indicative of the subject or complement (object) of a sentence. 

In. (Koun.) 

(3) An explicator, or explanatory of its subject or complement, E. (Adjective.) 
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(4) A predicator, or indicative of its predicate. P. (Verb.) 

(5) An illustrator, or illustrative of its predicate or complement, or of tbe explana- 

tion of its subject or complement. III. (Adverb.) 

(6) A connector, or explanatory of tbe inter-relation of its components (words) 

C, (Conjunctions, pre- and post-positions, etc.) 

(7) An introducer, or explanatory of its purpose. Intd. (Conjunctions.) 

(8) A referent eonjunctor, or explanatory of tbe inter-relation of connected 

sentences by joining them. P. C. (Relative adverbs, pronouns, etc.) 

(9) A referent substitute, or explanatory of tbe inter-relation of connected 

sentences by substit^ion of itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in 
the principal sentence to which it refers. B. S. (Pronouns.) 

By * complement » is meant tbe * object,’ and hence the indicators, explicators, and 
illustrators belonging to tbe ‘ objective ’ or complementary part of the sentence are marked as 
‘ complementary indicators, etc.,’ thus : (7. Itid,, G. E., C. III. 

Tbe various sentences in tbe Legends can therefore be analyzed as follows: 

>. Aka-Beada. 


TanH’okotimalen (111.) Pulugala (In.) mamika (P.). Luratutla (In.) cbapa- (C. In.) 
-tapnga (P. E. phrase) omore (P.). Chapala (In.) Pulugala (0, In.) pugatka (P.). Pulugala 
(In.) boika (P.). Pulugala (In.) ch&pa (C. In.) enika (P.). A (R. S.) ik (E.) chapalik (111.) 
Luratut (C. In.) I’otpugarire (P.). Jek (R. 0.) Luratutla (In.) enika (P.). A (R. S.) 
Itarcheker (C. In.) I’otpugarire (P.). Wota-Emibaraijlen (111.) Choaga-tabanga (In.) okodalre 
(P.). Tomolola (In., P. wanting). 

Akar-Balb, 

Dim-Daurale (In.) rita (El.) Keril’ongtauwerte (El.) Puluga- (In.) -I’i- (C.) -toago- (In.) 
(E. phrase) choapa (C. In.) I’omokate (P.). Ong (R. S.) ik (E.) akatpaura (C. In.) pugurut- 
(P.) -1’- (0.) -are (P. phrase). Bolub (In.) ka (C.) Tarkaur (In.) ka (C.) Bilichau (In., P. 
wanting). Ongot (R. S.) otojurngmutia (P.). Ongot (R. S.) atyaukat (0. In.) monga (P.). 
Ongot (R. S.) oarotichal-enate (E.) Rokwal’artonga-baroija (111.) okodalnga- (P.) -1- (0.) -are 
(P. phrase). 

Pdchiewae. 


Tauirakatiman (111.) Bilik (In.) I’ongpatye (P.). Luratut (In., P. wanting). L’ong 
(R. S.) at (G. In,) ablechinga (P.).. Luratut (In.) I’ongdiye (P.). Kota (R. C.) ong (In.) Bilik 
(C. In.) Tabbikiye (P.). Kota (R. C.) Bilik (In.) I’ongkonyiye (P.). Bilik (In., P. wanting). 
L ong (R. S.) at (C. In.) liye (P.). Ong (R. S.) e (R. 0.) Luratut (C. In.) I’ototoi-chunga (P.). 
Kota (R. G.) kol (El.) ong (R. S.) e (R. C.) Tarchal (G. In.) I’otetoi-chuye (P.). Chalter (In.) 
I’ongdiye (P.). Ong (R. S.) Laochamlen (III.) danga (P.). Wanta-Emi-en (III.) ota (R. C.) 
Laocham (In., P. wanting). N’ong (R. S.) okadaknga (P.). 

Aukau-Juwoi. 

Kurot’onmika (111.) Mom (E.) Miriila (In.-, P. wanting). Bilik (In.) I’aukauemat (P.). 
(In. wanting) peakar (0. In.) atlo (C. 111.) topchike (P.). At (C. In.) laiche- (E.) -Lech- (In.) 

; a P- S., P. wanting). Kotak (R. C.) a (R. S.) ankokodakchine (P.) atlo 

(111.) Karattatak-Emi-in (EL). 


Kon. 


m patke (P.). Luratutla (lu-) Oko-Emii (111.) at 

1 “5^6" (P-, the whole expression being an Integer), 
fu (P- P. phrase) Mintongtakete (111.). Mintongtaketelak (111.) 1’- 

(R. S.) -irbilan ( P. P. phrase). Kanlotat (In.) I’irpin (C. In.) I’irdaukan (P.). (In. W'anting) 
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k’irimkandakan (P.). Na (R. S.) notamteparan (P.). Atke (III.) n’- (R. S.) -oteiepnran 
(P. P. phrase). Mintongtauk-panroichiu (111.) jangil (In.) (P. wanting), N’a (B, S.) Fokfl- 
kandakan (P.)* 

The above method of syntactical analysis shows that all the languages arrive at a 
complete meaning, i. e., construct their sentences, in precisely the same way. In other 
words, they are ail the outcome of the same habit of thought. It shows further, that that habit 
of thought is the simplest possible. Complications or extensions of ideas harelj arise, and 
then only in the most direct form. E, g,, Puluga-ri~toago~choapa (God-his-platform-fire, J>* 
the fire from God*s platform) and Ongot atyaiikai monga^ ongot oarotichal-enate ‘Rokwa'-V urtonga- 
haroija dkodalnga-V are (they fish becoming, they carryin^-taking-by Rokwa-rartonga-village-iii 
fire-lighting-did, t. e., they became fish and taking (the me) to the village of Rokwa-Fartonga 
lit a fire). The only signs of old habit or use in the languages are the frequent ellipses, indi- 
cating familiarity with them. The analysis also shows the languages to be purely colloquial, 
and therefore to have never been subjected to the modifications necessary when communication 
by signs, u e., by writing, is resorted to. In short, the analysis seems to prove that tlie 
languages are the outcome of minds capable of but a very limited range of thought 
Here, then, is one measure of the Universal Theory as a working hypothesis. 

Leaving the syntax here and passing on to the accidence according to the Theory, it will 
be best to state for the sake of brevity of exposition, that an analysis of the words composing 
the Andamanese sentences shows that all the languages are agglutinative ; i. e., the words 
are formed by means of affixes to roots and stems without alteration of the radical forms of 
the affixes. It will also show that, like all other languages, they have not developed solely 
on one principle, and that rudiments of synthesis, or the attachment of affixes to roots 
and stems with alteration of form, are also present. 

Andamanese words are, therefore, as a rule, easily dismembered, and further examination 
will show that all the forms of affixes, t. e,, prefixes, infixes, and suffixes, are present in them by 
agglutination. The use of the infixes is to modify the root or stem, and so they are what ^ 
have called radical affixes. The use of the prefixes is principally as radical affixes, hut also to 
indicate the functions of the words or their relation to other words. They can, therefore, also 
he functional affixes. The use of the suffixes is likewise twofold : as functional affixes, or to 
ndicate the inherent qualities of the words, i, e., to show which class they belong to. They 
are, therefore, either functional or qualitative affixes. 

^ With this preliminary information let us set to work to analyze fh.e words in the 
Legend, omitting proper names for the present, and premising that in the following analysis 
R* == Root, S. = Stem, P. P. = Punctional piefix, P. R. = Radical prefix, I. = Infix, S. F. = 
Functional suffix, S. Q, == Qualitative suffix. 

Aka.-Beai>a. 

(1) Mami (R.) — ka (S. Q.). So also pugai, — ka : boi — ka : 

sleep(iiig) ■ — was emi — ka. 

(2) Chapa (R.). 
fire 

(3) Tap (R.) — nga (S. Q.). 
steal — ing 

(4) Omo (R.) — re (S. Q.). 

bring • — did 

(5) Chapa (R.) — la (S. Q.). 

fire — (hon. suf.) 

(6) A(R.). 

he 
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(7) Ik(R.). 
tak(ing) 

(8) Chapa (E.) — lik (S. F,). 

fire ' — fey 

(8) L’ (P. F.) — ofc (P. R.) — pugari (R. or S.) — re (S. Q.>. 
(ref. pref.) — — bura — t 

(10) Jek(R.). 
at-once 

(11) Baraij (R. or S.) — lea. (S^F.), 

Tillage ■ — in 

(12) Oko (P. E.) — dal (R.) — re (S. Q.>. 

• — fire (light) — did. 

Akar-Bale. 

(1) Rita (R. or S.). 

Tery-loag-ago, 

(2) L’(P.I'-) — i(R.)- 

(ref. pref.) — he (ref. safest.) = his 

(3) Toago (R. or S.), 
platform 

(4) Choapa (R.)< 
fire 

(5) L’ (P. F.) — omo (R.) — kate (S. Q.). 

(ref. pref.) — bring — was, 

(6) Ong (R.). 
he 

(7) Ik(R0. 

tak(ing) 

(8) Akat (P, R.) — paara (R. or S.). 

all (men) 

(9) Pagara (S.) — t (S. Q.). 

barn — t 

(10) L' (P. F.) — a (R.) — re (S. Q.). 

(ref. pref.) — di — d 

(11) Ka (R.).. 
and 

(12) Ongot(S.). 
they 

(13) Oto (P. R.) — jaragma (S.) — t (S. Q.) — ia (S. F.)„ 

sea-wen — fc — 

(14) At (P» R.) — yankat (S,)» 

fiali. 

(15) Oaro (S^) -f- ticlial (S,) + eua (R.) — te (S. Q.), 

carry + hand + take — did = carried 

(16) Baroij (E. or S.) — a (S. F.). 

village — in 
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(17) Oko (P. R.) — dal (R.) — nga (S. Q.). 

£re (light) — ing, 

PUCHIEWAR, 

(1) L’ (P. F.) ~ ong (R.)* 

(ref. pref.) — ke 

(2) Pat (R.) — ye (S. Q.)* So also di — ye ; li — ye. 
slep — t 

(3) At (R.). 
fire 

(4) Ab (P. B.) — lecbi (R.) — nga (S. Q.), 

bring — ing 

(5) Kota (R. or S.)* 
then 

(6) Ong (R.)* 
he 

(7) BCR.), 
then 

(8) L’ (P. F.) — oto (P. R.) — toicha (S.) — nga (S. Q.). 

with-fire-liit — ting. Cf. roto-toieliu-ye, (he) 

with“fire-hit-did. 

(9) Kol (R.). 
again 

(10) Da (R.) — nga (S. Q.). 

giv — ■ iiig 

(11) Ota (R.). 
then 

(12) W (P. F.) — ong (R.). 

(pin. ref. pref.) — he = they 

(13) O (P. R.) — kadak (R. or S.) — nga (S. Q.). 

fire-mak ■ — ing, 

Ackau-Juvv'oi. 

(1) Mom (R.). 

Mr. 

(2) 17 (P. F.) — ankau (P. R.) — ema (R.) — t (S. Q.). 

(he) — slep — t 

(S) Peakar (S.)* 
wood 

(4) At(R0 — 

fire — with 

(5) Top (R.) — ohike (S. Q.). 

steal — ‘ was 

(6) Laiche (S.). 

Deceased 
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(7) A(K.). 

he 

( 8 ) Kotak (S.). 
tken 

( 0 ) Auko (P. R.) — kodak (S,) — ckme (S. Q.)^ 
fire-make — did. 


Koh. 

(1) Pat(E.)~ke (S. Q.)- 
sleep — was 

(2) KaulotatCSO — keCS.Q.)/ 

(male-name) — was To use the current grammatical terminologyj this is 

a most interesting instance of a Yerbal termination to a noun. 

(S) At(R..)- 
fire 


(4) Kek (R.) — an (S. Q.). 
take — did 

(5) LinCR.). 

(6) L' (P. F.) — a (P. R.) — chol (R.) — an (S. Q.). 

(he) — wen — t 

(7) L' (P. P.) — ir (P. R.) _ bil (R.) — an (S. Q.). 

(it) out -wen — t 

(8) U (P. F.) — ir (P. RO — pin (R.). 

(ke) charcoal“(getting) 

(9) L’ (P. F.) ir (P. RO — dank (R.) — an (S. Q.). 

(he) break — did 

(10) K’ (P. F. or P. E.) — irim (P. R,) — kaudak (S.) — an (S. Q.}, 

fire-make — did 

(11) W (P. F.) - a (B.X 

(pin. ref. preL) — he == they 

(12) N’ (P. F.) — otam (P, E.) — tepur (S.) — an (S. <^.). 

—kindle — d ■ Cf. n’Qte-tepur-an, thej- 

kindle-d. 


(13) At (R.) — ke (S. F.), 
fire — by 

(14) Panroioli (S.) — in (S. P,). 

village — in 


(15) 


L' (P. F.) _ oko (P. R.) _ kandak (S.) — an (S. Q,). 

— fire-make — did. 


i-n analysis shows how few of the possible ’parts of spceeh’ 

the^ Tnbea require to nse in order to express the ideas contained in a complete narration, how 
idJs “f the mental mechanism employed, how extremely limited the development of the 

^ ^ here witb savage languages. 

Here, then, is another measure of the Universal Theory” as a working hypothesis. 


(To he continued^ 
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HISTORY OP THE BAHMANl DYNASTY. 

(J^ounded on the Biirhdn~i Jlfa,««?V.) 

BY J. S. KING, M.E.A.S. 

{QontinueiL from p. 192^) 

Chaptee IX, 

TabaMh. II. 

Account of tbe Bahmanl Rulers of the Dakban whose capital Was Bidar. 

The period of their rale, which began on the 5th Shawwal, A. H. 825 (22nd September, 

^ P)_ 1422) and ended on the 18th Sha'ban, A. H. 926 (4th August, A. D. 1520) was one 
hundred and one years, two months and eleven days.®* 

Reign of Abh.-1-Ghazl Suljan Ahmad SMh, 
son of Ahmad £^An, 

son of Sultan ‘Aia-ud-Din Hasan Shah Bahmani.®® 

On the date already mentioned Snljan. Abmad Shah took his seat on the royal throne o! 
Kalbnro-a, assuming the above-mentioned excellent titles. The great men and saiyuls, the 
shehhs, \eB.vnei men, nobles and grandees pUghied their fealty to the Saltan, rubbing the lore- 
head of profound reverence on the dost of humility, and were eager and eloquent in their con* 
sratnlations and praises. The SultAn distinguished them all with nngrudged favours, and tlicy 
obtained honours and rewards. The nobles who had suffered much from the ascendancy of the 
worthless Hhshvar and Bid4r gave thanks night and day, and cheerfully submitted to the 
Sultan’s irresistible mandates: the army and all the subjects, from the copiousness of their sove- 
reign’s libei-ality and justice were happy and free from oppression. 

° Sultan Ahmad Shah had seven sons, and on the elder ones he bestowed special toke^ 
affection The eldest of his sons, who was Zafar KhAn, he honoured ^th the title of Khan 
KhAnAn • to another he gave the title of Mabmhd EiAn, and to another that of Muhammad 
San • La Hasan, the cream of sincerity, fidelity and bravery, receiv^ many marks oi . 

Woar’anfki^ness, and ;as distinguished by the title of Malik-ut-Ti^^r (king of the mer* 

midst of these affairs the bird of the spirit of Saiyid Mnham W Gtsfi-darAs took 
flight to the realms of bliss. May the Most High God hallow his grave . 

tad himself attained a high „ there resided in the city of Kirmau 

Mth » ae of Sllbes and L pvotoa.d 

a most eminent saint named ShAh ' — who was one of the disciples of 

knowledge, the ^as the tutor of Prince Alahmud 

Kalaikar'Khan. with innumerable presents, to go to the saint and 
accordinhy ^t out for KirmAn, and paid their respects to the saint, 
implore his blessm^. They ° J obtained them desires, returned, taking 

and from the blessing of his holy utterances navin Ahmad ShSh. When 

tw to cap of auciptallp aad to garcaoat of ‘‘f ""jf" at Auto 

place, and there received the garment and c ap of the incomparable sa . 

ss In this period the author inelildes the rei^ of deatHrMflilM. 

*... a. ..cto of u. »e.. b.o..~ to 

09*1 Atnur — between Kalhurgd and Afzalpnr. 
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In the montli of Eajab iu the second year of bis reign (June, 1423, A. D.) the Sultan with 
the princes, nobles and ministers and all his retinue marched from Kalburga towards the city 
of Bidar, and established the seat of government in that excellent city, where the face of the 
earth from the multitude of flowers and odoriferous herbs, adorned and coloured like the floor 
of the sky, resembled a peacock’s tail; while its buildings in loftiness rivalled the heavens, and in 
elegance equalled the palaces of paradise ; and the splendour of its ramparts and the lustre of 
its walls made the people independent of the rays of the sun. 

Also in this year the Sultan cultivated friendly relations with (Miran) Mubarak Khan 
Earuki, who was the WdU of the country of Asir and Burhanpnr, and to strengthen its founda- 
tions by a nnion of the families, asked his daughter in marriage for Prince Zafar Khan, The 
Sultan gave a magnificent entertainment on the occasion of the marriage, the city of Bidar was 
elaborately decorated and pleasui’e and joy were universal. 

# ^ ^ ^ 

Sultan Ahmad SMh wages war against the rebellious and idolatrous people 
in the neighbourhood of his dominions. 

The Sultan being then resolved to wage war against the infidels, led his army into the 
mountainous country,®^ and the inhabitants being unable to oppose him fled into the interior, 
hiding themselves and their goods in the recesses of the mountains, w’here the royal troops 
pursued them, slaughtering and plundering as they went. The Sultan destroyed their temples 
and places of worship, erecting masjicls in their place. Prom there the Snltan turned towards 
Marmat ^2 p-nt to the sword the inhabitants of that district also, and plundered and 
devastated the country. He then returned to the capital and busied himself in the affairs of 
government. 

After a short time the idea of eradicating idolatry again entered his mind and he ordered 
an army to be assembled. Accordingly such an army presented itself before the door of the 
court that the muster-master was unequal to the task of computing its numbers. With this 
army the Sultiin marched . from his capital and proceeded against the country of Tilang 
(Telingana). When the report of his approach reached the infidels of that country, washing 
their hands of life, they crept into their forts and bye-paths. The Sultan penetrated’ to the 
farthest limits of Tilang (Telingana) and took the fortresses of MandaF^ and Warangal which 
are among the principal forts of that country. He devastated the whole country and levelled the 
idol-temples with the ground, plundered the dwelling-places and freed the face of the earth 
from the impurity of the existence of the troops of devils and accursed infidels. The Rayas 
of Devarkonda and Rajkonda being afraid to meet the attack of the victorious army, sent to the 
Sultan ambassadors understanding the language and tendered their submission, and sending 
numerous and valuable presents to the court, agreed to pay tribute. The Sultan showed them 
mercy and returned to the seat of government, MuhammadabS-d Bidar (sfc), where hespen 
his time in administering justice and building cities and towns, 

A year afterwards he conceived the idea of taking tho fortress of M^htir which is one of 
the greatest and strongest forts of the kingdom of the Dakhan. Accordingly with a large 
army he marched towards the above-mentioned fortress. The army seized the country siii*- 
rounding it, and making the fortress the centre of a circle, slaughtered and pillaged all round, 
and burned the harvest of life of the infidels of that country ; and sweeping with the broom 
of plunder the permanent homes of the idols, seized whatever moveable and immoveable effects 
they could lay their hands upon. 

After the siege had continued a long time the Snltan thought it advisable to return to 
the capital, and in the following year, after the troops had rested and the cavalry horses become 


It is not s^ted wliat part of tke country tHs was, 62 identified. 

^ Not identified. PossiMy Ailgandal or Malangfir is meant, both N.-W, of Warangal, 
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fat, to make a rapid plundering espedition against the people of tliat fortress: accordingly he 
marched back to Mnhammadabad Bidar (sic). 

After the lapse of a year the idea of eradicating the heretics again entered the mind of the 
Sultan, and he determined upon Os jihad; so, with a large army he set out on the marcli for the 
fort of Mahur. The infidels of those parts having shut themselres up in the narrow paits ol 
the fortress closed upon themselves the doors of ingress and egress. 

The Sultan ordered his troops from all sides of the fortress to strive their utmost to lake 
it by assault. According to his orders the brave troops with bow’s and arrows, swords and 
spears fought bravely, and by the help of God and the good fortune of Ahmad, the troops by 
the strength of their manly arms took the fortress, one so strong that no king had previously 
been able to conquer it ; and opening their hands to slaughter and plunder, swept the whole 
fort with the broom of spoliation- 

From that place the Sultan hastened to the fort of Kalam which he took by one gallant 
assault, and put the inhabitants to the sword. So in one expedition the SuMn took two forts 
which no king had ever before been able to conquer. He levelled wnth the ground all the idol- 
temples and infidel buildings of that country, erecting in their places masjids and monasteries 
of the true believers, and after that returned to Bidar with immense booty. 

After these victories the Saltan despatched Khalf Hasan — who had been given the title 
of Malik-ut-Tijar — with an army of brave and experienced men to the Konkan. Khalf Hasan 
went into the country of Konkan and the sea-coast, and extirpated root and branch the dwell- 
ing-places of the infidels, and in whatever direction he heard of any infidels, he proceeded 
against them, and cleansed the earth from the impurity of their existence ; till having taken 
many forts and towns of that country he greatly enhanced his reputation. The Sultanas regard 
for him daily increased, and he loaded him with favours; but this excited the jealousy of the 
people of the Dakhan, and they were always at enmity with him ; yet, owning to Khalf Hasan’s 
past services and the Sultan’s favour, as proved by the daily increasing goed foitune, of the 
former, they had no power to injure him. 

In the midst of these affairs the Sultan conceived the idea of exterminating the infidels of 
the country of Vijajanagar ; and with this view be assembled an aimy. When the splendour 
of the royal, victory-denoting standard threw the rays of conquest round the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar, and cleared up that tract of country from the darkness of error and infidelity, the 
brave soldiers of the conquering army, opening the band of domination and lordship to 
slaughter and plunder, took many of the forts and towns of that district, and an enoimous 
amount of booty, prisoners of war, horses and elephants. After devastating the country of 
the infidels far and wide the Sultan returned to his capital, Muhammadabfid Bidar. 

At this time a petition reached the Sultan from Parsing Baja, governor of the fort of 
Khdria, expressing his obedience and submission, and asking the Sultan to come to bis assist- 
ance. 

The Sultto goes to the fort of Khdria. 

Battle between Alp Eh^n, governor of and the royal army. 

Alp Kh ^n is defeated. 

When the Sultan became aware of the contents of hfarsing Ilia’s letter he gave orders 
that an army should be assembled, and that from all parts of his dominions the nobles, minis- 
ters and generals with their followers should proceed to the royal court. The Sultan with 
a large army then set out for Kli^rlfi ; but when he had encamped in that neighbourhood he 
was informed that Narsing Raya had broken faith with him, and joining himself to Alp Ebto 
who at that time was Wall of the country of Ma lwa,^^ had asked for his assistance, promising 

Alp Kh^n, who assumed the title of Sultan Hhshang Ohuri on his accession, was the second king of 
fyhurt dynasty in M§,lw^ — vide Firishtah, Briggs, Yol. lY. p. 171 6t seq_, 

Kherld was the capital of Gondwan^, 
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Mm a laTc of rupees (sMah) if lie would eoine to his frontiers : and Alp Khan, forgetting the 
rights of Islam and good faith, proceeded to the assistance of those rillains. 

When Alp Khan with a large force arrived in the district of Khgrla, the Saltan saw that 
the most advisable coarse to pursue was to return two or three stages into his own dominions, 
and then if Alp Khan, resolving to make war against Musalmans, should also return, then the 
Hves and property of Musalmans would certainly be safe 5 and if, deceived by the persuasions 
of the devil, he should be audacious enough to invade the Dakhan, he (the Sultan) might return 
and chastise him, and with the sword put such ideas out of the biain of that foolish one< 

Accordingly having marched away from the neighbourhood of the fortress of Kherhi he 
turned towards |iis own country. When the ministers and generals became aware of the 
Sultan’s (apparent) timidity, being ashamed of turning away from before the enemy they 
boldly represented that the return of the Sultan would assuredly give occasion for presumption 
on the part of the enemy; they therefore recommended the Sultan to wait a little till they 
engaged in battle with Alp Khan to the best of their ability, and perhaps the enemy would be 
defeated. 

In spite of the strong representations of the nobles the Snlfati paid no attention to them, 
but marched towards his own dominions, and when the news of his reti-'eat reached Alp Khan 
he deemed it due to fear on the part of the Saltan, and hastened boldly in pursuit of him, so 
that as the royal camp used to march away from each halting-plaee he used to arrive at it. 

When the Sultan had gone two or three stages into his own country, and ambassadors 
brought the knews that Alp Khan was thus following the camp and was bent upon war with 
the army of Islam, the Sultan assembled the slieMs and learned men and asked them the 
following questions ; — Whenever a Musalman king in aiding infidels makes war against 
MusUlmans, is it deemed lawful according to the sharia to fight against him 

The learned men were unanimous in saying; — ‘*From all past times repelling the allies 
of infidels has been considered the same as a religions war, and is incumbent upon all, just 
as much as reinforcing and aiding the true believers.’” 

The Sultan having thus obtained a legal decision from the learned men of Islam he turned 
towards the nobles and generals and said : — My motive in returning was this : Alp Khan is 
a Musalman king, and to us w’^ho profess Islam it is not allowable to initiate war, moreover he 
who does so incurs the reproach of God, according to the saying, ‘ The curse of God is on those 
who awaken sleeping discord we therefore marched towards our own country in order that if 
Alp Khan should enter our territory we should not be the instigator of war with him ; but 
now that he has had the presumption to invade our territory it behoves us to chastise him.” 

The Sultan then turning to his troops encouraged them to fight bravely, and led them to 
expect increase of rank. The royal army being arrayed with the utmost quiet, unfurled the 
standard of valour, and the various regiments were formed up facing the enemy. The Sultan 
in person having selected from the midst of the army 2,500 cavalry clad in steel armour and 
armed with lances, took post on one fiank. When the ranks of the two hostile armies were 
drawm up, the customs of courtesy and mercy being discarded, they fell upon one another with 
sword, battle-axe and arrow, and strife and slaughter blazed up like a firp, only to be extin- 
guished by the swords of the waiTiors. The battle lasted from morning till evening and the 
heavens were obscured by the dust. At last the Sultiin with those 2,500 lancers which he had 
with him fell upon the enemy like a thunder cloud. Alp Kh ^n, in spite of all bis endeavours, 
was unable to shake them, and finally, turning his back on the battle, took to flight, and leaving 
all his baggage, court, tents, tent*-walls,®^ his haram, retinne and whatever is necessary, more or 
less, for kings, fled for his life. The royal troops having seized the whole of the stores, tents, 
pavilions, horses and elephants of Alp Kh an and his troops collected them at the court of the 


8(iT6.mfardah — a wall of canvas stnrronading a cluster of tents^ 
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Sultan, who divided the booty among his troops and forbade their pursuing Alp Khan, He 
sent the whole of Alp ^an’s haram in travelling-litters and handahs by the road they had 
come, together with their eunuchs, and ordered 500 cavalry to escort them to the frontier 
and hand them over to Alp Khan’s people, and to protect them from any molestation by the 
soldiery. This action of his is a manifest sign of his generosity and manliness. 

The Sultan having taken possession of Narsinh’s territory as far as the town of MahUr 
assigned it on feudal tennre to Prince Mah. 2 mhd Ki^n, who was his middlemost son ; and 
until Mahmud Khan was imprisoned for life, this tenure remained unchanged. 

After the Sultan had finished the settlement of Alp Khanie affairs he returned in triumph 
to his capital. 

In the midst of these affairs the Sultan sent a messenger with many valuable gifts to the 
presence of his spiritual guide — the synopsis of persons of merit, pattern to his peers, king 
of the teachers of truth, prince of holy men, essence of the descendants of the head of the 
apostles — Htir-ud-Bin HTmat-UU^ii Waii (may God sanctify his beloved grave !), asking 
him to send to this country one of the glorious descendants of that guide to the way of truth, 
and in this matter solicited and urged much. His Highness having no other fruit in the gar- 
den of his life but Sh^h. Eialll-ITll^la (to separate himself far from whom was inconvenient) he 
sent to the Dakhan a fresh flower from the rose-garden of sincere friendliness, Mir2A 
son of Shah Khalil-TJllah Wall, according to the urgent request of the Sultan ; and in the year 
843 (A. D. 1439)^® when Shah Nur-ud-Dm NFmat-Ullah Wall died, Shah Khalil-TJllah also 
proceeded to the Dakhan. The Sultan received Mirza Nfir-UIlah with the utmost respect and 
reverence, and exalted him above all the saiyidsy slides and learned men of the Dakhan j and 
when Shah Khalil-TJllah arrived there his son, Nur-Uilah, died. 

Disagreement between Sultto Ahmad and Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat. 

It has already been mentioned that the Sultan had sent Khalf Hasan Mali k-iit-Ti jar to take 
possession of the Konkan and the forts and hills of that country. When Khalf entered that 
territory, having conquered all the forts, towns, sea-coast and hills, he made an incursion into 
the island of Maha,im (Bombay), which is within the territory of Gnjar^t, and conquered that 
country also ; upon which the inhabitants of Maha,im complained to Sultan Ahmad of Gujarfirt. 
The latter being jealous at this, appointed his own son and successor, named Muhammad Shah, 
to put down the rebellion of Kh alf. The Sultan on being informed of the approach of the 
Gujarat army despatched Prince Zafar Kh an — who was his heir-apparent, and who during the 
Sultan’s reign received the title of SuMn *Ala-nd-Din (as will be mentioned mentioned in due 
course) — with a large force to the assistance of the brave Khalf Malik-ut-Tijar. 

Prince Zafar ^;an with his army in due time encamped on the shore of the creek 
of the island of Maha,im,and Muhammad Shah with the Gujarat army encamped on the further 
side of the creek ; and for some time the two armies remained facing one another, and all 
day long, prepared for battle, they used to come to the shore and stand facing one another ; 
but neither of them had the boldness to cross the creek. When this had lasted for some time 
the Dakhani nobles, moved by jealousy which is inevitable towards foreigners, represented to 
Prince Zafar Khan : — We do all the fighting and killing, but Khalf Hasan will get the credit 
of it.” The prince being still in the flower of youth did not perceive the perfidy and evil 
inspirations of those deceitful Dakhani mmrsy who with insidious arguments convinced the 
hapless prince. In a most shameful and dishonourable manner they left Kh alf in the lurch, 
aud earned for themselves an evil reputation in the world. 

When the Gujarat army obtained information of this dispute, confident of victory, they 
fell upon Khalf ^[asan. The latter, without allies, being unable to oppose a large army, left 
Mah^jim, and the Gujarat army plundered all his baggage and took prisoner EhalPs brother, 
Husain bin Hasan, and then turned towards Gujarat. 

According to Pinsiitah he died m A, H. 834 (A D, 1431) — vide Briggs, Yol. II. p. 41 . 
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Sultan Ahmad Shith proceeds to take vengeance on the Gujarat army. 

WBen tlie news of this affair reached the Sultan, being determined to avenge himself on the 
enemy, he summoned his army, and in obedience to his orders, from the districts, forts, cities 
and feudal lands the nobles and chiefs of the victorious army set out for the capital, Bfdar- 
and in a short time so large a force assembled at the door of the court that the east and west 
winds were shut out. The Sultan holding out to his army hopes of reward, at an auspicious 
time unfurled the royal standard and set out for the frontier of Gujarat. In due time he 
encamped within sight of the fort of situate on the frontier between the Dakhan and 

GujarSt, and laid siege to it. ^The governor of the fort of Babul, who was an infidel, aided by 
the strength of the fortress, and hopeful of the protection of Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat because 
tbe fort from time immemorial bad been in subjection to the rulers of that country — sent a 
letter to Sultan Ahmad Gujarati informing him that the Sultan of the Dakhan was on his way 
to Gujarat. In a state of despair he -also informed him about the siege of the fortress, and 
assured him that if he (the Sultan of Gujarilt) would free him from this difficult affair he would 
annually pay a large sum into the royal treasury. 

In consequence of this Sultan Ahmad Gujarati, with the intention of assisting the infidels of 
Babul, set out with an immense army, and in one stage arrived ^,t that fprtress. When the 
(Bahmani) Sultan obtained information of the arrival of enemies he r^iised the siege and went 
out in all haste to meet his adversary. Both forces having reached the banks of t-bc river®® 
alighted opposite to one another, so that there was only the breadth of tbe above-mentioned 
river between the two armi.es. Every day the two forpes drawn up in battle array stood oppo- 
site one another ; but, however much the troops of both sides endeavoured to cross the river 
and engage in battle, neither side gave any facility for so dping, and beipg unwilling to shed 
Musalman blood the troops neglected to fight; so that for nearly a year those two armies were 
seated opposite one another, and neither of the two would begin the battle. When the time 
became very protracted tbe theologians and learned men from both sides intervened and with 
the limpid water of exhortations and advice extinguished the fire of battle which had been kin- 
dled, and laid the foundations of reconciliation. It was settled that the fort pf Babul, which 
from ancient times had been in Gujarat, should still remain in possession of the agents of that 
kingdom; and on this side whatever pertained to the servants of the Bahmani court should 
remain so. After some days the bonds of mutual friendship and agreement were arranged 
between the two kings, and their animosity being brought to an end an offensive and defensive 
alliance was arranged, and it was agreed that they should not fail to exalt the standards of 
Islam and break down the rites of the heretics. 


The two kings having agreed to all these terms of peace sent one another many valuable 
presents ; and foi* nearly a hundred jears the foundations of unmixed friendship remained firm 
between the kings of these two countri^ and they continually sent presents to one another, as 
will be related hereafter. 


After this reconciliation the Sultan returned to his capital and looked after the copafort of 
his subjects and army, and far and near overthrew the customs of heresy and impiety. He 
promoted in office and rank each of the amirs and ministers of state : Muhammad bin ‘Ali 
Bawardi, who was one of the descendants of Sultan Sanjar Saljuki, received the title of Kh wajah 
Jahan; and the commander of the left wing of the army®® being promoted to the command of 
the right wing^® the Sultan exalted him with the title of Main Khan, and on the commander of 
the right wiug he conferred the title of Sarang ^an. Shir Malik became KotwM of Dadbak (?), 

Sultan’s sister, who had been the cause of the assassination of SuMn 
Firuz, met with the same fate as the latter. MirzS Kfir-Ullah — grandson of Sh^h M'm'at- 


Or Bahol, or Biiol, or Blitl. Distinctly written in the text^ 

shows that it was Batnol : now called Tamhol, a hill fort in Kh^ndeah -- 

pp. 118-120. 


l^ohably the river Tapt?. 


But a reference to the Gujarat history 
tide Bayley’s Gujardf, p. 100 n., and 


«« Sar-naubat-i Maisarah. 


Sar-naubat-i Maimanah. 
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XJllali ■ — obtained the title of Malik-nl-Mnsba,iMi^i and Kazi Ahmad Kabul became Malik-nl- 
^Ullama’^^ and Sadr-i Jahan ; and Kazi Nizam^nd-Din Sharif! ^ — grandson of Saiyid Sharif ^ — * 
was exalted to the title of Sharaf-i Jahan ; and Saiyid Abd-nl-MUjiniii — grandson of Saiyid 
Jalal Bnkhari — became entitled Saiyid Ajal Jalal KhSn, 

In the midst of these affairs arrived news of the death of Shah Ki'mat-Ullah, and the 
Snltan was much distressed thereby. According to the custom of India he instituted a fair to 
be held in his honour at his (the saint’s) tomb. He assembled all the saiijids and theologians^ 
sheldis and darvishes and waited on them himself : the king with Ms own blessed hand poured 
water on the hands of the saiyids and sheMs ; and exalting^alik-nhMnshaJkh Mirza Kur- 
IJllah above all the nobles and chiefs, stretched out the hand of two-fold friendship to that 
family ; and the same liberality which SuMn Ahmad Shah showed towards the sons of Shah 
Nar-nd-Din Ni‘mat-TJllah was also extended to the descendants of the saint; and each member 
of that illustrious dynasty who ascended the throne used to unite in marriage a princess with 
one of the descendants of Ki*mat-TJllah* 

After these occurrences a dispute once more arose with the Wall of Mandu about the fort of 
KhSrla. At last after much disputing and fighting peace was established and the above- 
mentioned fort was restored to the Wall of Mandu, and it was agreed that the country on this 
side of the fort should be in the Sultan’s dominions. This stipulation was confirmed on both 
sides, allowing no deviation from the highway of sincerity and agreement. After that, each of 
the sovereigns marched to his own capital ; but the mutual friendship established between them 
was not of the same quality as that which existed between the Bahmani and Gujarati Sultans 
as will afterwards be related. 

The SultSrii proceeds to take several forts and towns. 

When in the latter days of the late king, Kruz Shah, on account of the weakness which 
arose in the affairs of the country owing to the frequent wars, the disobedient and rebellious of 
all parts triumphing in the circumstance, and thinking it a favourable opportunity broke into 
rebellion and had retaken from the agents of government most of the forts and towns of the 
kingdom and its frontiers. When Sultan Ahmad Shah ascended the throne, owing to the disputes 
which arose between him and the Sultans of Gujarat and MMwa, till those affairs were over he 
had not found leisure to retaliate on the rebellious ones in the various parts of the country and 
chastise the infidels. Moreover, while the Sultan was engaged in repelling his enemies the 
infidels, even without fighting, had succeeded in getting possession of various districts of 
Teliugana. But now that the mind of the Sultan was entirely at rest from contention with the 
Sultans of Gujarat and MMwa, he turned his attention to the reconquest of those districts which 
had come into possession of the infidels; and haying assembled a countless force he pro- 
ceeded towards the country of Telingana. 

When the Sultan, spreading the wnngs of victory and conquest, threw the shadow of tiiumph 
over the regions of Telingana the people of some of those towns and forts, traversing the road 
of obedience and submission, made peace by agreeing to pay i evenue as security for good 
behaviour ; but some who having bound the fillet of opposition to lawful authority on the fore- 
head of rebellion and impudence, took the road of unbelief, were sent to the house of perdition 
by the blows of the death-dealing swords of the troops. By the aid of God and the good for- 
tune of the Snltan strong fortresses were taken, the strongest of winch was the fort of EAmgir. 
This celebrated fortress, which in strength resembled Alexander’s rampart, and all the other 
forts and strong fortresses of that district having been taken by the royal army, the symhols of 
infidelity were overturned. 

The todli of the fort of Warangal, who was the most intelligent of the infidels of that 

country, saw that in whatever direction the victorious army turned they levelled with the^onnd 
the forts and towns and nsed to plunder and devastate the counti-y and eradicate the mhahitants. 


King of the Shehhsw 


Prince or king of the Theologians. 
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root and braneli ; so, foreseeing and dreading the attack of the royal army, he sent a depnta- 
tion of his chief men to the foot of the throne, and by the interest of the confidential servants 
of the court, represented his readiness to submit to the Sultan's authority and to pay tribute if 
his offences were pardoned. The Sultan in his mercy pardoned the inhabitants of the fort, and 
after taking security prohibited his troops from plundering it. 

The Sultan was for a long time engaged in reducing Telingana and conquering the districts 
in possession of the infidels. Some who humbly submitted to his i*ule and agreed to pay 
tribute he confirmed in possession of their districts. Having made Ibrahim Sanjar Khan head 
of the army, he sent him in conftaand of a division to conquer that country and conciliate the 
people ; and conferred on him as e^jagir the fort of Bhonagir and several districts. 

After that the Sultan returned to his capital and resigned the affairs of government into 
the hands of Miyaigi Mal^mttd Niz>m-ul-M*alk, who was the wisest man of his age, unequalled 
in learning and one of the descendants of the illustrious sJieM, She^ Farid Shakar-b4r and 
he consigned to Khalf Hasan the port of Dhabol and all tbe ports on the coast. 

In this year the Sultan in the interior of the fort of Muliammada.bad Bidar laid the foun- 
dation of a palace and portico (ptsTigdh) of extraordinary height and beauty When he had 
completed the building Shekh. Azari — owing to tbe perfection of whose fame it is unnecessary 
to speak in terms of praise — visited the Sultan's court and composed two verses in eulogy of 
this palace, and the Sultan was so pleased that he presented him with ^ 700, 000 Dakhani tanhah, 
which may be equivalent to about 1,0C0 tuman upon which She^ Azari said ; — 

Your gifts can only be carried on beasts of burden.'^^e 

The Saltan smiled, and added to his previous gift 25,000 mox*e tanhali for the expenses of 
his journey and the cost of carrying (the money). The sheMhy after suitably thanking the Sultan 
for the abundance of his favours and kindness, agreeably to his ^desire, returned to his native 
country By this generosity and kindness on the part of the Sultan he obliterated the names 
of the kings of the world from the register of the generous, and to the end of the world exalted 
the banner of his good reputation among the sons of man. ^ 

Maultoa Sharf-ud-Din M^zandar^ni, who was one of the disciples of Shah Ni^mat-TJllah, 
inscribed in beautiful handwriting two verses on the door of the palace, and the SuMn 
presented to him also 12,000 tankah. 

When the Sultan had reigned for a period of twelve years he resigned the crown and 
throne of sovereignty to the heir-apparent, Prince Zafar Khan, who was the eldest of the 
Sultan’s sons and adorned with the jewel of knowledge and generosity and the ornament of 
mildness and bravery ; and all the nobles, ministers and generals plighted their fealty to him. 


8hakar-idr szz ramiug sweetness, eloquent. 

"f* The date of the hnilding of the palace is not given. The description is so extremely hyperbolical in style that 
I shall not weary the reader by translating it. 

I have not been able to ascertain either the value or weight of the Dakhani tanhaJi or Persian idman (or 
of that period. The taiikah was a copper coin, and the weight of 700,000 of them must have been very 
considerable, 

Shel^ Azari died at Asfarayin, a city of Kh urds&n in A. H. 866 (A, D. 1461) at the age of eighty- two. The 
following ch3ronogram records the date of his death 

^ijl3 

Alas 1 for Azari, Shel^ of his days. 

The light of his life is shorn of its rays. 

Khvsrau the second in poesy. 

In Khuseau the date of his death you will see. 
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After that tlie Sxiltan divided tHe cGuntry of Hindustan among Bis sons : tie district of 
MaBur with its dependencies he settled on Prince MahmM Khan^s and Ra^ichiir and Chil {?p 
with their dependencies on Da,ud KMn. 

In the meantime the Sultan, fell into a had state of health, and in spite of the remedies of 
the physicians his illness daily increased till he died on the 25th or 26th of Eajab, A. H. 838 
(24th or 25th February, A. D. 1435). 

Account of some of the aood Qualities of Sultan Ahonad Shaiu 

The learned have recorded that he was a Kng renowned for his many good qualities and 
justice and pi^ty. His disposition was adorned with the omailfcent of clemency and temperance 
and with the jewel of abstinence and devotion. ^ 

In generosity he carried off the palm from all the kings of the world, as has been recorded 
in the following verses by She^ Azan, who has been formerly mentioned. 

m ^ ^ ^ ^ 

An amir named Shir Mallh, a celebrated noble of high rank, and who had the manage- 
ment of most of the important affairs of government, having gone to take one of the foiis of 
the infidels, took the strong fortress, and with much booty and countless horses and elephants, 
was returning in triumph to the royal court. Saiyid Nasir-ud-Din, who was by birth one of 
the true sai^ids, an Arab, had been honoured by being presented to the Sultan, and had 
received various honours and presents ; and the Sultan having given him a large sum of money 
for the construction of an aqueduct to carry water into Karbala, had dismissed him. On his 
way the saiyid happened to pass through the camp of Shir Malik, and did not salute the latter 
in the usual ceremonious manner. Shir Malik from the pride which he possessed, becoming 
like a furious lion, ordered the saiyid to be dragged to the ground from his saddle. The saiyid 
in his indignation and wrath returned to the Sultans’s court, and made the following represen- 
tation : — On account of the faith and friendship which, as is well known, the Sultan of the 
World entertains in regard to my family, I have travelled to this country, leaving the sacred 
places and tombs of fathers and ancestors, the society of companions and friends ; and regard- 
less of attachment to my mother country, which is beyond the power of imagination. The 
result of the love and reverence for the Prophet Muhammad is only this, that a descendant of 
that holy personage is dragged from his horse to the ground: this disgrace and baseness has 
been inflicted on the saiyid^m^ 

The Sultan was much affected by this speech, and showing much kindness and considera- 
tion towards the saiyid, strove his utmost by valuable presents to soothe his feelings, and then 
sent hind on his intended journey. 

When Shir Malik arrived near the seat of government the nobles and ministers of state 
went out to meet him, and showing him the greatest honour brought him to the court. When 
the eye of the Sulteln fell on him the fire of his wrath was kindled and blazed up. He ordered 
the elephant called Kassab” (the butcher) to be brought. The lookers on were amazed at 
this, and from fear of the king’s anger trembling seized their limbs, and they said to them- 
selves : - — ‘^Notwithstanding such valuable services and such gallantry on the part of Shtr 
Malik, to kill him and throw him under the feet of an elephant is far from the Sultan’s usual 
kindness and gratitude.” But no one had the courage to say anything till the elephant-keeper 
brought the appointed elephant, when the Sultan, without giving Shir Malik an opportunity of 
saying a word, ordered him to be thrown under the elephant’s feet. The Sultan then said : — 
^ ‘ Thus only can insult to descendants of the Prophet he suitably requited ; and the protection 
of Islam is incumbent upon all,” 

The Sultan’s age was between 60 and 70, and he reigned for a period of 12 years, 9 months 
and 24 days,^® but God the Most High alone knows the truth of matters. 

Or Mubammad (?) — 'vide p. 143 u. Hot identified. 

This period added to the date of his accession (llth Sha’wwS.l, 825) would make his reign terminate on the 
5th Sha'han, 838 (6th March, 1434). According to Firiahtah he reigned 12 years and 2 months. 
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Note to Chapter IX. 

[The following brief account of the reign of Sultan Alimad is taken from the Tazlarat-ul- 
Muluh^ 

Eeign of Sultan Ahmad Wall Shah Hahmani in the city of MuhanunadaTbad, 
which is now known as the city of Bidar. 

After the murder of Sultan Fir-uz, Sultan Akmad ascended the throne. 

One day when he went out hunting in the neighbourhood of Mukammadahad a dog seized 
a hare by the tail. The hare ttrned round and fighting with the dog, overcame him. SultSn 
Alimad on seeing this said : — “ The climate of this country seems to be conducive to bravery, 
seeing that a hare beats a dog. If I should found a city here and make it my capital, the men 
who shall be born here and grow and thrive in the climate of this region will certainly be braver 
and more manly Besides, in the city of Aljsanabad the Sultan had hcemorrhage, and it was 
not a fortunate place for his capital. For this reason, in a propitious hour, he laid the 
foundation stone of the city of Muhammadabad, and in a short time he approved of its comple* 
tion ; and he passed the period of his life in that city in pleasure and the gratification of his 
desires. 


During his reign av^jah JahAn came from Khurasan for the purpose of 

trading ; and showing great ability in political affairs he served four Bahmani kings, always 
faithfully and with good will, till in the latter end of the reign of Muljammad Shah, son of 
Hnmaynn, he suffered martyrdom, and left behind him a good reputation in the world.®2 

Sultan Ahmad ascended the throne in A, H. 830 (A. D. 1426), and in the same year found- 
ed the city of Muhammadabad, and for twelve years, nine months and twenty- four days lived 
in peace and happiness and with a good reputation. He died in A. H. 842 [A. D. 1438"). but 
Hod only knows 1 


Kh^Ajah JahAn comes to tho DakJiaji, enters tho aervjce of the kings 
ajid attains Mglx distinction. 

It is related that Mal^dum jSHi wajah Jahaxi was a wisey good and experienced man who 
chanced to arrive in the port of DMbol, now known as Maimidn Mustafa, abad ; and the 
various kinds of people he saw there seemed to him wonderful and strange. One day mtlieMz«r 
he was sitting in the shop of a mei'chant, when tjie governor of the said port, with the utmost 
pomp and grandeur passed through the ddsar seated on a throne (singMsan) and playing with 
a buUnl which he had on hia hand. The mwdjah was astonished at this circumstance, and 
said to himself: is evident that the people of this country are simple-minded and 

playful : one might pass one's life very pleasantly among such people and find much enjoyment 
in their society, and attain high dignity. He then wished to proceed to the seat of government 
at Bidar, but Sultan Ahmad had given orders that any foreigners or foreign merchants, from 
w erever they might come, should transact their business at the port of their arrival and 
were not to be permitted to proceed to the court. Kh wajah Jahan therefore waited on the 
governor of the port with valuable presents, and begged permission to proceed to the seat of 
government. The governor explained the abovementioned excuses for refusing his request. 

® ^ have travelled in many countries, such as Bum, Syria, Egypt, 

Ihumsan, Turkistan, etc. I have travelled through ajl these countries, and collected in them 
muties of various kinds fit for kings, and it would he a pity if the king should not see them." 
;r \-u* • "Written on the subject to the king and the ministers of state, and am 

em various presents : do you also write a few words to the ministers of state, and 
aps my usiness may thns be brought to a successful issue.” The governor of the port 

foimder Ime 

toimaer of tlie Kizam ShaM dynasty and tlie city of Ahmadnagax, 

e HaAsi-r the first i|iention of Khwajah JahSn is in the reign of Hum^yfin. 
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wrote a letter to tke king tkrongli the ministers of state. The petition of the Eliwa^ah reached 
the ministers, and when they became acquainted with its contents they joined in presenting it 
to Sultan Aliimad; but he was not at all willing to let the Khwajah come, and said : — '‘These 
intelligent foreigners are ingenious, and would soon deceive people : if this man came here he 
would in a short time attain authority and power, which would be displeasing to all of yon.’' 
The ministers replied: — “What harm can one man, a merchant, do? We shall see what 
manner of man he is, and whether he is fit for service : if he be not deserving, it will only be 
for a short time, his business will soon be concluded, and we can dismiss him.” As the 
ministers were pressing in this matter the SuljAn gave his consent, and after some days the 
Khwajah arrived with his goods in the city of Bidar, and visiting each of the ministers, 
explained the object of his coming. By their advice he presented as offerings to the king some 
Arabian horses, rare silken cloths, some Turk! and Habshi slaves, several kinds of pearls and 
other valuable jewels and some beautifully written and highly ornamented copies of the Kurdn* 
When he reached the court he took one of those Kurdns on his head, and placing the remainder 
on the heads of his slaves, entered the presence. When the king was informed that what they 
carried on their heads were Kurdns he involuntarily arose from his throne, and taking the 
Kurdn which the Kh wajah had on his head, put it on a corner of his throne, and turning 
towards the ministers of state said : — “ The Khwajah even in the court has given orders to 
me, since in order to do honour to the word of God he has brought me off my throne : it 
remains to be seen what he will do after this.’’ The king after inspecting the presents sent 
them into his palace, and then questioned the Khwipah about the affairs of other kings; and 
the Kh wajah gave his answers in a pleasing narrative, and related various particulars about the 
manners and customs of other kingdoms. The king was astonished at what he related and 
pressed him to tell him more particulars. He was much pleased with the Khwajah’s society and 
commanded him to visit him every day. He honoured the Khwajah with several valuable 
presents and appointed a lofty and spacious dwelling for his residence. Like the other servants 
of the court the Khwajah used to present himself at court daily, each time bringing some 
present with him, on which account the king’s favour and affection towards him daily increased, 
till he went so far as to consult the Khwajah in matters pertaining to the government and 
finance ; and the successful results of whatever he used to do by the advice and approval of the 
]^wajah strengthened the king’s reliance upon Mm and caused the dignity and rank of the 
Khwajah to be much increased. But in the meantime SuMn Ahmad died. 

(^To he coniinttedj) 


ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 

BY THE BATE KABL FEEDEEICH BHEKHARDT. 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
hy Geo» A, Grierson, PA.B., J.C.S. 

{Continued from 2?. 179.) 


7. The Relative Pronoun. 

[245. This is nearly, but not quite, the same as the Demonstrative Pronoun ^ yi : 2 

Masculine. Peminine. Neuter. 

Singular. 


Nom. Acc.... 
Instr. 

Bat, Abl., Loc. 
Gen. 


... LTi 

/ 

... ya7ni 


yosa 

/ 

yand 


/ 

... yamis or yas 

yasond or ymv^-sond 


*4 yi]i 

f 

^ ymni 
yaih 

^ / 

y&mytih 
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Masculine. Femmine, Neuter. 

Plural. 


Nom., Acc 

Instr* 

Dai, AbL, Loc. ... 
Cxeu* «•« «•> 


yim 


yimq 


^ yim 


j*i yimau 


yiman 


yiliond or yiman*-lioy\A 


Before this pronoun there is often inserted the word SJ zi ; e* g , — 

^ tiJ t Tens clilm zt yas ah dost dsi, who is there, to whom 

there will be a friend ( u e., will haTe a friend ?) 


jC^Af ^ $j Am ^ 4 ^ ^5' ]cus cJihu su zi yqm^ tse yi il^UyuT dyutuyj who 


is he that both given thee this authority. 

Examples of the use pf Relative with Demonstrative Pronouns : — 


J» 

••• 

•** cr^ — suf who — • he. 

j» 

LTi 

... ^ su — yu$t he — who. 


> 

... cri yus — my 9 the very one — who. 

jf 

... yosq < — soy, the very woman — who. 


... yi — tif which — that. 

• #• 

... ^ iim — yim, they — who. 

/ 

A4J 

• #• 

... tima — yima, they (fem.) — who. 


/ / 


So also , 


yimq — yima^ these (fern.) — who. 

. ,, ^ , / /. 

y%m — nman; ^ ^ ^ 


timanay — yiman; 
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8. The Interrogative Pronoun, 
«» 

246, ijr^ Jcusy wlio ? 
Masculine. Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Singular. 


Nom., Acc. ... Ms Msq iif hja,^ Jcydh 


Instr. ... 


^ Icqvni hami 


"kqm^ 


f ' 

Dafc., Abl., Loc.... Mmis or has 


hath 


^ Jcqm^-sond or Tiasoud^ Itani^uk, 


Gen. ... 


Nom., Acc. 


Instr. ... 


^ ham 


Plural. 


/ / 

^4^ hama 


// 

hamm* 


/ 

ham 


Abl. >. 

1 

Loc. J 


Gen. 


if 

ham an. 


^ // 

haman-Tiond 


1 iiS- hya is used adjectivally for all genders in reference to all inanimate thmg^j e.g., 
Tcya jawdh (m.), "what answer f (fem.)^ what deed ? ^ 

yaivm. what testimony ? <^4 hya Mdi, what evil ? hus aha, means, ‘who ? E. g. 

a/1 Ms aha eUu si (Matth. vii. 9 ; xii. 11), who is it, that ? 


9. ladefinite Pronouns. 

r247 Ml, 4^^ yShoiMh, «/ Hh ot anyone, someone: vrith 

no one; is, in the singnlar.ateaja declinea as a feminine, even when refenmg tea 

masculine noun. Tlius t ^ 

Singular, Instr., Dat., honsi, or hainsi : Gen., S si-Jiond. 

Plural, Nom. (m. f. n.) ^ Uh, hints ; Instr. kentsau. 

Dat. Untsan. Throughout the of the base is pronounced as in the French 

word bon. 

hintsUh or 4^ heh, means ‘ anything,’ It remains unchanged throughout 
« ^ 
its declension.] 
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Examples ; — 

jm ^ Jcah slmr, any child. 

jA i^SJ ^ IcSh IoImU shur^f any little children. 

liU ^ yih luk, or «i)j ^ 'kik mni, some people. 

i 

^ ham TteTi, some few, only a few. 

H yi “wliatever, all, 
ij 

«ki ^jS 'kail hath a nothings 

/ 


Ttonsi dkiSi to anyone,. 

#► 

^ jaA/o Iconsi mahnivtSi to any man, 

^ 0“ 

/ 

*34!^ ij na gi (Lnhe, xi. 6 ), nothing which. 


Jt ^ A ^ 

Icust&Wy any one, someone, is declined like with tarn added, Insirn- 

^ ^ / 
mental sg,, Tcqmi tdm, by any one ; Icqmi tdm dushmanan, by any enemy. 

Kt fuldnty a certain one ; fnldni shaMSf a certain person.} 

10. Generalizing Pronouns. 

// / / , 


j ^ // > y ^ ' / / 

248. yu$y ^ t yus alcq^ 1 Tcdh clcu^ whoever. The Dative is iX» 
/ / 

y(t^ yas, 1 U»^J yas ahis^ to whomever. 

4 ^^ yi TceJif Dat., yi Tcintsdh, whatever, all which, 

^ 4m 00 

. ^ ^ , Jf ^ 

4^ iS^y^* strv,'^ hsh, all whatever, i. e., all : *i 4-^ yjj-* sorvy Mh yi, all that. 

11. Other Tronounsw 

// / / / / / / 

249. ^ I prat dkq^ 1 prat aMh, 4 -^S' kdh prat^ every one : «i » jj prat kidi, 

every tree. Ojj prai Tconi, several; jprat Iron* saSaia, for many reasons 

prat Tconi tarTcdri-lioni dalyum Imsa (Luke, xi. 42), tithe of all 

manner of herbs, tr^ • praf aftis, to every one ; I *-.i U" e» ^rat Tconsi alei$, to 
every one. 

/ / 

i£l^ — ei I ah *— deyai, the one • — the other^ 

/ < 

^eytf the others i 4^ nq h&y% no other, 

V iStiJittu, hy how many ? Dat. ^*3 V kkilen (Lnke, iv. 17), to how many. 


/ . / 


Wfsaw, hy several; haintsan, to several; A^to Jcaintsa dohe p«i», 

after many days. - • ■ ■ 
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12. Certain Correlatives.®® 

Bemonstrativs and Belative. ’Demonstrative. Inierrogativo. 

260. (1) Masc. sg. -4 1 ^ tynih, like iha.t ^ hguik,likeYihsJif 

( like which,] 


pi. yith^ 

Fern. sg. 4^ yiUh 
/ 

pL ^4^ yitslii 

^ tills much, 
[how muchj 

pi. yit^ 

Fem. Bg. 1^44 yat^ 
pi. y^tia 


4*5 tithi 

4 ^ titsh 

*4f^ 


4 ^ Mih> 
• 1 ^ hitsh 

^ 4 ^ Mtshf 


' 4 I 

( 2 ) Masc. sg. y^ty< > 

^how muchj 


iyitf that much hyui, how much f 

tii* "kiP 

^ ty^ts huis 

4:**^ tyutsa lcuts4i 


>j <iA -A 'A 

Relative J 

.Demonstrative 4* 

Interrogative 4* ^ 

25L Correlative Rrononns and Adverbs. 


I^ear 

Demonstrative. 


Pronoun 

Time 

Place 


•t« **' 


Manner 


Quantity 


yt, this 
w«?n, now ..• 

yit\ here 

y$r, here 

yui, here 
yiti^ yorqy 
hence. 

yith^j thus 

yuth, of this 
kind* 

yuty this much 


Bemote ^ 
Demonstraiave. 


InterrogatiTe. 


Belative. 


Correlative. 


]my that 


or at*y 
there* 
hor or or, 
there. 

Aitf or oi, there 
huii, ati, Mrq, 
0 T(Zy thence. : 
Tiutha, in that 
manner, 
huthy of that 
kind. 


huSy who ? 
har or keli, 
when ? 
hqti, where ? 

Mr, where ? 

koty where ? 
hatiy lora^ 
whence ? 
kyatTiay how ? 

kyutTiy of whatj 
kind? 

; kyuty how 
1 much ? 


yu$^ who 
yelij when mrnm 

yqtiy where... 

yoTy where ... 

yoty where ... 
yatiy y5rf, 
whence. 
yxihqy how 

ynihy of what 
kind, 
how much 


sUy he 
teli^ then. 

tmi^y there. 

ior, there. 

toty there. 
tally torqy 
thence. 

tithqy so. 

iyuihy of that 
kind. 

iyuty so much 




{To he continued*) 


adTorbs.1 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A STOUT ABOUT LAL BEO AND THE 
LALBBGI SECTS. 

Lal BfiGi- was the son of Shekh Sarn^, a resi- 
dent of Mnlt^n, who left that place in the train of 
his spiritual master [ ? Sh^h Kumes] for Sadhaura, 
in the AmfoM^ District where he devoted himself 
to the worship of Pirin Pir [’Abdnl-QMir 
Jilam, 1078-1166 A. D.]. Shekh Sarn^ had no 
child, and some one refeiTed him to BAlnik, then 
residing at Ghazni, Whei’eon the Shekh set out 
for Ghazni, taking his wife with him. As he ap- 
proached the place he came across a girl, named 
Pnndri, feeding swine, and enquired of her as to 
the whereabouts of Balnik, whereon she said that 
she was his daughter. On this the Shekh offered 
to watch her swine if she would take his wife to 
her father, to which she agreed. When she return- 
ed she saw that two young pigs had been bom 
duidng her absence, and asked Shekh Sama to 
caiTy them home for her, which he did. Mean- 
while his wife had so won over Palnik by her 
devotion that he asked her what she wanted and 
she said ‘‘ a sonJ’ So Balnik promised her a son, 
whom she was to call DAI Beg. After nine months 
she gave birth to a son, and dutifully called him 
Lal Beg. 

When Lal Beg was twelve years old his mother 
dedicated him to BAlnik, and sent him to the 
prophet on an elephant. He served BAlnik with 
heart and soul, and the prophet was so pleased 
with him that he made him chief of all his dis- 
ciples. Lal Beg then proceeded to Kabul and 
Kashmir, accompanied by Balnik and all the sect. 
On arrival at KAbul and Kashmir (!) Lal Beg 
told his followers to go and beg m‘'the cities, but 
the people would not have it. So they complain- 
ed to Lal Beg, who told them, after consulting 
Balnik, to fight the people, and with the help of all 
the saints and the gods, Lal Beg gained the victory, 
and took possession of Kabul and Kashmir. 

After estabHshing his authority LAI Leg placed 
one of Ms followers, named SultAni, a native of 
the place, on the throne, and then went to ThAne- 
8ar, where Balnik died. Lal Beg subsequently 
went with all the followers to Dehli, and founded 
the LAlbegi religion, dividing his followers into 
five sects, viz., Lalbegi, Shekhri Dumri, Hili, and 
Pawat. 

R. 0. Temple in P. N'. and Q. 1883. 


NOTES ON HARATHA MABRIAGES. 
The father, or in his absence any near n 
relation of the bride, gives her away. A sh 


or a cloth screen being thrown over them, the 
biide and bridegroom are placed face to face, and 
told to throw garlands of flowers round kch 
other’s necks, and the screen is then withdrawn. 
The other ceremonies are the usual ones, hut a 
thread is wo and round and round the pair in token 
of the indissolubility of the marnage tie. The 
bridegroom remains on at the biide’s house till 
the completion of the zdl ceremony. In the in- 
terval the mother and other near female relatives 
of the bridegroom receive them in state, on which 
occasion valuable and costly presents are made 
her, while her relatives present sdrh, etc., in 
return. Another public state meeting between 
the ladies of the two families also takes place at 
which presents are interchanged either before or 
after this ceremony. At the zdl ceremony a 
basket filled with rice, polids (sweet-cakes), 
(sweetmeats), lamps made of uncooked wheaten 
flour with oil and wicks, combs, tooth-picks, 
looking-glasses, etc., but seven of each article is 
placed on the head of the bridegroom’s mother 
(or of the lady acting for her) while the man-ied 
couple, if children, sit on her knees. After this 
the bride and bridegroom go to his house with the 
usual procession, and wind up the ceremony 
with the woi'ship of Lakshmi. The^families then 
interchange grand dinners, and the ceremonies 
end with visits to the shrine of the tutelary gods. 
Thus, the GAekwars of Bai'oda visit KhandohAj^ 
the family god, and BichrAji (a goddess). 

The late B. Y. Shastri in P. Y. and Q. 1883, 

SALAGRAM. 

The SAlagrAm has been described as a fossil 
fish imbedded in a ball of petrified mud, of which 
the surface has been cracked or worn away in 
different places, thus disclosing a number of 
small cavities in the inside caused by the shrink- 
ing of the organic remains. The name has been 
suggested by this peculiarity of appeai*anee, and 
means simply ‘^full of holes,” or ‘^cellulai*,” from 
sdla, the Sanskrit prototype of the English “ hall’^ 
and its cognate cell,” suad grdma, the familiar 
Indian name for a “village,” here used in the 
sense of “a multitude:” as in composition ^it 
ordinarily is. Among Hindds of the present day 
Salagram is one of the most popular proper names, 
and is often spelt by the unscientific Salig Ram, 
apparently under a mistaken impression that the 
mutilated last syllable has something to do with 
the god so called. Compare the somewhat similar 
confusion between San Greal and Sang Real.^ 
{The late) F, S, Growse in P. iV. md Q. 1883. 


^ [For tte Proper aames SSlag, Sai 3 ,g 
Tomejo/ PajijWs, p. 71. — Ed.] 


SiSlig S^l Grto, 


al], derived from the Bdtagrcma, see Frof$r 
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A THEORY OF UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, AS APPLIED TO A GROUP 

OP SAVAGE LANGUAGES. 

BY B. 0. TEMPLE. 

{Continued from p. 20S.) 

I NOW propose to go into tlie proper names, and to see wtai tlieir analysis tells ns. 

Aka-Beaba Peopeb Names. 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


(4) 

(5) 
C6) 

(7) 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


Taul (R.) — F (P. P. = I.) — oko (P. E.) — tima (E.) (P. E. + E. = S.) 

Taal-tree — (its) — corner 

len(P.P.). 

in. So tke whole expressfon signifies ‘ in the village at the corner among 

the Tanl trees.’ 


Puluga (S.) — la (S. Q.). 

(jod (hon. snt). The Deity, i. e., a supernatnral anthropomorphic being. 

The word may mean ‘the Rain-bringer.’ N.B. — ‘Rain’ often ==‘ Storm’ in the 
Andamanese tropics. 

Lnratnt (S.) — la (S. Q.). 

Ltn-atnt. This is the name of a well-known bird, bnt in the context 

clearly signifies some man named after the bird. Here, however, we have an 
indication of legendary growth. For the Andamanese nowadays naturally mix 
np those of their ancestors who had ‘bird’ and ‘animal’ names with the birds and 
animals after whom they were named. 

I (P. R.) ■ — Tarcheker (S.). 

Kingfisher. A ‘ bird’ name, see (3). 


Wota (R.) — Ecai (R.). , . , m -t. /tt 

rise-np — hut. ‘ The village of the hats from which the Tribes rose (like 

a flight of birds),’ t. e„ the traditional cradle of the race. 

Chaoga (S.) — taha (R.) — nga (S. Q.). 

spirit — greatest-he — ing. Chaoga denotes proj^rly the appearance 

a dead personas supposed to assume, and the whole term signifies ‘ the dead who 
were greatest,’ i. e., ‘ greater than ourselves,’ the (revered) ancestors. 


Tomol (S.) — ola (S. Q.). i v f 

Tomo(la)’s-sons — (hon. snf.). The Tomolola are the earliest traditional chiefs^ 

the very earliest personages beyond ‘ the ancestors. 




Akau-Bale Psopee Names. 


Dim (P. R.) — Daura (R.) — le (S. Q.). 

(male-name) — (hon. snf.). 

Keri (R.) — 1’ (?• P.=I.) — (?• — tauwer (S.) (P. R. S. = S.) 

Keri-tree — (its) "" ®and 

t6 (^S } 

lay ' ' ' i. e,, ‘ by the village on the sand among the Keri-trees.’ 

Puluga (S.). 

God. 


Bolub (S.). 

‘fish’ name. Seethe ‘bird’ names above. 


Tarkaur (S.). 

‘ fish ’ name. See (4). 
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(6) Bilichau (S.). 

Flying-fisTi. A ‘fish’ name. See (4). 

(7) Rokwa CS.) — 1’ (P* P* =!•) •" (P- C"" ®'- + P- = S-) — nga (S. Q.) 

stone —(its) ^ — row-be — ing 

i. e., ‘ the village by the row of stones.’ 

PucHiKWAR Proper Names. 

fl) Tanl (B.) — 1’ (P. F. = I.) — oko (P. R.) — tim (R.) (P. R. -f R. = S.) 
Tanl-tree — (its) — corner 

— an (S, Q.)# 

^ ijx. See identical Aka-B^ada term. 

(2) Bilik CS.). 

God. 

(3) Lnratnt (S.). 

‘bird ’ name. See Aka-Beada term. 

(4) Tarcbal (S.). 

‘ fish ^ name. See (3). 

(5) CLalter (S.). 

Kingfisher. A ^ bird ^ name. See (3). 

(6) Lao (B.) — cham (R.) (B. + R. = S.) — len (S. F.). 

* the ancestors ' — to. See chaoga-tabanga, the Aka- 


Beada term. 


(7) Wanta (S.) — Emi (S.) — en (S. F.). 


Wauta 


See the Aka-Beada name Wota-Emi. 


Atjeau-Juwoi Proper Names. 

(1) Kuro (S.) — t’ (P. F. = I.) — on (P. R.) — mika (R.) (P. R. + R. «=» S.) 

Knro-tree — (its) — very-big 

i, e,^ ‘the village among the great Knro-trees.’ 

(2) Mirit (S.) — la (S. Q.). 

Pigeon — (hon, STif). A ‘bird* name. 

(3) Bilik (S.), 

God. 

(4) Lech (R.) — lin (S. F.). 
male-name — to. 

(5) Karat (S.) — t’ (P. F. = 1.) — atak (P, B.) — emi (R.) (P. R. + B' == 

Karat-creeper — (its) — hut 

— in (S. F.). 

■ — in i. e., * in the village where the huts are among the Karat-creepers.* 


Kol Proper Names. 

(1) Taul (R.) — 1’ (P. F.=I.)— oko (P. E.)— tim (E.) (P. R. + R. = S.) - en (S. Q.) 
For this name see Aka-Beada. 

(-2) Bilik (S.) — la (S. Q.). 

God — (hon. suf.). 

(8) Lnratnt (S.) — la (S. Q.). For tbis name see Aka-Beada. 
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(4) 


Oko (R.) — Emi (R.) — t (S. P.)* 
Oko — Emi — at 


qj.q Emi at This is the same place as the Wota-Emi and 

■VVauta-Emi already giTen, but it appears here iu a presumab.y simpler iorm, signifying 
‘ the (original) huts.’ 


/■S') Kaulotat (S.) — ke (3. Q.). ai tj j 

Kaulotat-tree — was. This is an instance of a ‘ tree ’ name. See Aka-Beada (3). 

The peculiar ‘ Terbal ’ termination to the word in the test is commented on elsewhere. 

(6) Min (B.) — tong (R.) — ta (R.) [or tank (S.)] (B. + R. + R. [or R- or S.] = S.) 
Miu-tree — l^a! — bone 

— kete (S. F.) — lak (S. F,). • . . -i. i ? iif- + 

« at the village of the nb-lealed Min-trees. 

(7) JangilCS.)- 

‘ the ancestors.’ 

region of concrete into that of abstract ideas — indicating, that is, the savage eo 
their minds. , , .tu 

But a. '• '7 '(Tor 

found in the five versions of the hire J^egena. n 

places, the five tribes tell five versions of predieators“ (verbs), and 

between them of only seven separate indicators (no ), P explicator (adj.) used 

eight separate radicals, indicating^ the other parts of f any insLce in the same 

in all the versions ; only thrice an illustrator . j conjunction between words 

language. No introductory already said. There are uo 

and only two between sentences, refe ri g . . +-+„ 4 .p ruronoun in this ease of the 3rd person), 

forward references, and there is only one rderent phraseology, the Afca-Beada 

In telling the Legend, we therefore see that. 1 k> employ t^ nouns, nine 

use two nouns, eight verbs, one ref. con]., an one ]^n six verbs. 

verbs, one adv., one conj., one pron. in wo o . j j ^wo nouns, three verbs, one 

one adv., one ref. conj. in two forms, one pron. vron. Poverty of thought and 

adj , one pron. The Kol use three nouns, seven witli tlxe s^eh of 

idea could hai-dly go lower than this. We are really Brought face to 

undeveloped savages. 


The evidence is as follows : 

Tables op Roots axd Stems. 


Englisli, 

village 

platforua 

all-men 

fire 

fisli 

wood 

cbarcoal 



Indicators (^omis)* 


Alsa-Beada. 

Akax-Bale. 

Pucliikwax. 

Au^an-Juwd. 

barai] 

baroij 


.«» 

, , 

toago 



paura 

cbapa 

* cboapa 

at 

at 

r. . 

yaukat 

«•« 

« tt • 

peakar 


Ed. 

paurodk 


at 


pin 
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Predicaiors (Verbs). 



seize 

eni 

ena 

di, li 



take 

ik 

ik 

... 

... 

kek 

light-a-fire 

clal ' 

dal 

kadak 

kodak 

kaudak 

do 

• • • 

a 

... 


- * . 

sleep 

mami 

• # • 

pat 

ema 

pat 

steal 

tap 


... 

top 


bring 

omo 

omo 

lechi 

• • A 

* • • 

burn 

pugat, 1 

puguru 


• ftft 



pugari J 





wake 

boi 

... 

konyi 

r •• 


go-into-sea 

* • » 

junigmu 

»•# 


• ft « 

become 


mo 

•• • 

... 

• # # 

carry 


tichal 

• ft * 


• ft « 

give 


• * « 

da 

. > • 

• ft ft 

go 


•V • 

... 


chol 

extinguish 



••9 

9 . . 

bil 

break-up 


• ft • 

... 

... 

dauk 

kindle 

• * ^ 

... 

... 

... 

tepur 



Exj)licators (Adjectives). 



deceased 

• ft# 

... 

... 

laiche 




Illustrators (Adverbs). 



long-ago 

... 

rita 

• •• 

..p 

**0 

again 

• •• 

... 

kol 

• • f 


past (by) 

• • • 

... 



lin 



Connectors (Conjunctions), 



and 


ka 

ft •• 


00P 



Introducers (Conjunctions). 






mi. 






He/erents. 





(a) Conjunctors (Conjunctions). 



at-once 

jek 

• • • 


• f » 

. V • 

then 



ota, kota, \ 





(h) Siilstitutes (Pronouns), 



he 

a 

i, ong 

ong 

a 

• « . 

(they) 

... 

ongot 

n’ong 


n’a 


Incidentally the above tables ijidicate the extent to which the languages belong, in the first place 
to a family, and in the next to a group, which may be further indicated by examination of the ajBdxes 
But, as the examples available are so few, nothing beyond indication can be here expected. The 
proof can be seen by an examination of Mr. Portman’s Comparative Vocabulary and his most patient 
analysis of the words therein. 


English. 

Aka-Beada. 

Tables op Affixes. 

Prefixes^ functional^ 

Akar-Bale, PucMkwar. Aukan-Juwoi, 

Kol. 

Ms, its 

1 ’- 

r- r- r-, 

r- 

(?) Ms 

ftftft 


k’- 

theirs 

ftftft 

... n - 

ii»- 
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(?) 

ot- 

Prefijses, raclimU 

oto- oto- 


otani-, ote- 

(■) 

... 

atak- 

atak- 

0) 

... 

at- 



a) 

oko- 

oko- oko- 

aukau-, 1 

oko- 

C) 

««« 

ab- 

auko- j 


C) 

... 

... o- 


a- 

cv 

... 

ar- 


Ir-, irim- 

0) 

i- 

i- 



C) 

... 

ong- 

Oli- 

«»• 


4ik 

fu7i€'tional^ 

-te 4ve 

««« 

-lak 

in 

-len 

-a -in, -an, 1 

-in 

-en 

with 

... 

-en J 

-lo 


to 

... 

-len 

-lin 

-kete 

at 


... ... 

... 

— t 

was 

4ca 

Suffixes i qualitative. 
-kaie, ia 

-chike 

-ke 

-ing 

-nga 

-nga -nga 

*«• 

... 

did 

-re 

-t, -te -ye, -an 

-t 

-an, -chine 

(honorific) 

-la, -ola 

"le ... 

-la 

-la 


Tlie reader will by this time have perceired that the development of the fundamental 
meanings of tlie roots and stems of Andamanese words is effected by means of radical 
prefixes ; a consideration that brings us in contact with the most difficnlt and most interest- 
ing feature of the Andamanese languages. 

To the Andamanese mind roots present themselres as being divided offrongMy into classes 
as under, to use Mr, Portman's classification, which is, of course, an impossible one, according to the 
general system of grammar he purports to follow. But, as his classification is sufficient for the pur- 
pose of illustrating my points, I shall not now disturb it. 

Mr. Portman’s classification is stated by him thus ; — 

The Andamanese roots appear to be divided into five groups, which are as follows : — 

(1) Names of parts of the body, with special reference to the human body. Roots 

referring to the human race generally. 

(2) Names of other natural animate and inanimate objects, 

(3) Roots which are capable of being converted into either Explieatois or Predicators, as 

well as being Indicators. 

(4) Pronouns. 

(5) Postpositions, Adverbs, Conjunctions, Exclamations, Proper Names of Andamanese 

men and women, the Flower Names given to Andamanese girls. Honorific Names 

etc., Particles. 

Now, with reference to the above statement, the main function of the radical prefixes is 
to indicate the group to which a root belongs, either primarily or secondarily by 
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implicatioB. In the groups, or in some of them at least, there are sub-groups, e. in group 1 
find sub-groups, of which the following are samples : — 

Table of Sfe-Groups irr Group 1., 


EnglisiE. 

A^a-Beada. 

Abar-Bale. 

Buchikwar. 

Aukau-Juwoi. 


Head 

ot-cheta 

aiit-chekta 

ote-ta 

autoHau 

aute-toi 

hand 

on-kauro 

ong-kauro 

ong-kaure 

aun-korau 

aun-kaur© 

mouth 

aka-bang 

aka-boang 

o-rpong 

aukau-pong 

0“pong 

knee 

ab-lo 

ab-lo 

ab-lu 

a-hi 

o-lu 

ar 

ik-puku 

id-puiu 

ir-bo 

re-baukau 

0 

1 

u 

pine 

ar-gorob 

ar-kate 

ar-kurab 

a-kurup 

0-kurup 


As might be expected of savages, the Andamanese are intensely anthropomorphic, and this fact 
comes out in their languages, the radical prefixes in form and origin revolving for all Groups chiefiy 
round those used to differentiate the parts of the human body or human attributes and necessities. 

There are, however, radical prefixes, whose function is purely to inodify the meaning 
of a root, and so to form, in comhination with the root, a pure stem. Here are instances 
out of Mr. Portman’s boot : — 

Yo^{-da) is, in Aka-Beada, " soft ’ or < pliable ’ ; then, a sponge is ot-y&p, soft ; a cane is auto-' 
yop, pliable ; a pencil is aha-yop or aulco-yojp, pointed ; the human body is Soft ; certain 

parts of it are ong-yop^ soft 5 fallen trees are ar--yo^, rotten ; an adze is. ig-yop, blu.nt* 

CJiaTiTogi-^ga) means in Aka-JBeada generally Hie (ing) up.’ Unmodified by a radical prefix it 
refers to the tieing up of bundles of firewood or plantains, whence clia'urog-'»ga{-da), a faggot. But 
when so modified it can mean as follows : ant-ehau^og-nga^ tieing up the carcases of dead pigs so that 
they may be carried on the back; ali^a-cJiam^og-nga, tieing up jack-fruit into bundles ; ar-eJianrog-nga^ 
tieing up birds ong-chamog-nga, tieing together the feet of little pigs while alive to prevent escape. 

The anthropomorphism of the Andamanese, already noticed, induces them to refer all Woifds, 
capable of such reference, directly to theE^selves,^ by m^ap-S of referent prefixes to stems 
composed pf roots plus radical prefixes ; thus : — 


The Head. 


English, 

Aia-Beada^ 

Akar-Bale. 

Puciikwajc. 

Aukau-JTiwoi. 

KoL 

head 

-cheta 

-chekta 

-ta 

-tan 

-toi 

his-d“ 

ot- 

aut- 

ote-^ 

^uto- 

aute- 

my-d° 

d’ot- 

d’aut- 

t’ot^ 

t’a^ito- 

t’aute- 




The Hand. 



haad 

-kaurot 

-kauro 

-kaure 

-koran 

-kaure 

iiis-d° 

on- 

ong- 

ong- 

aun- 

aun- 

thy-d'’ 

ng’on- 

ng’ong- 

ng’ong- 

ng’aun- 

Hg’aun- 

In the above cases, to the roots for ‘ head ’ and ‘ hand ’ are added for ‘ his ^ the root-forms of tie 

prefixes, to which for ‘ my ’ and ‘ thy ’ have been superadded abbreviated forms of the root-forms for 

‘I’ and 

‘ thou.’ And so it is for all the ‘ persons.’ 



Also when the reference is 

possible to 

persons in the plural,” some, but not by any means 

all, the Andamanese emphasize the fact of 

such reference by modifying the form of the radical prefix 

to indicate it, thus : — 






Aka-Beads. 


Akar-Bale, 



Binffa 

PFw. 

Bing, 


Flw, 


ot 

otot 

aut 


an tot 


ong 

o-iot 

aung 


aung tot 


aka 

akat 

akar 


akat 


ab 

at 

ap 


at 


ig 

itig 

id 


idit 


ar 

arat 

ar 


arat 
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2so SEcli alteration^ take place in Pnchikwar and Aukan- Jiiwoi, except to diferentiate * tly * 
from ^ your.’ Thus: in PucHkwar, axdej sing,, is autel^ pin.; and in Aukau-JntToi fintaUf s'lig., ‘s 
antel, pin. ; and so on* 

To the differentiating pin. radical prefixes are added, where necessary, functional iTeCxeSjiIn' : — 
English. Aka-Beada. Akar-Bale. Pacliikwar. Auiais-Jin^f.i. 

our m’otot m’autot m’aute ni’antau 

your ng’otot ng’autot ng’autel ng’aute! 

Another noteworthy fact, again due to anthropomorphism, is that usually the Andamanese 
languages conceive every word, when possible, as referred to ‘the 3rd person/ 
ot-clieta-da is strictly not ‘head,’ bnt ‘his head.’ So otot-oketa-da is strictly ‘their beads.’ And so, 
in order to express a clear reference to a ‘ 3rd person/ where the context renders 
such necessary, they do so by means of a referent prefix evolved for the purpose, 
thus : — 


English. 


Aka-Beada. 
Sing, flu, 

1’=. r- 


Akar-Bale. 
Sing, Phi, 

1’- r- 


PucMkwar. 

Flu. 

IV len’. 


Ankaii-JiiwoL 
Siyig. Flu. 

IV lenV 


KoL 

ShiO, Flv. 

F- !e n- 


-’s, its, \ 
hb (their j 

The last three Ioibis seem to explain the origin of this cnrious habit, for in them we find a social 
referent prefix for ‘ their,’ and so, when it is necessaij to make ‘ their’ clearly referent, we find a second 
prefix le siiperadded. We can therefore also say that the referent prefix V- seems to indicate 
one of the signs of ‘ growth ’ in the langnages, as we now have them. 

Lastly, when the natural conditions require that an Andamanese should throw into a single 
expression more than one idea, he does so by direct and simple combination, with the aid of h:s 
referent prefix for ‘ its,’ as may be seen from the proper names and some of the compound words m the 
texts of the Legend. Thus : Taul-l’-okotima, Taul-tree-its-corner, i. e., (the tillage at) the comer 
(among) the Tajil-trees ; Keri-l’-ongtauwer, Keri-tree-its-sand, i. e., (the village on) the sand (among) 

the K,eri4rees. 

So here, again, it appears to me that the langnages, even in the complicated forms and usage of 
the prefixes, show themselves to be purely and directly the expression of ‘savage’ thought, 
affording yet another measure of the Theory as a working hypothesis. 

Now of course, the Andamanese go far beyond this skeleton in the details of their speech, but 
everything else to he found in it seems to me to be a development of these fundamental laws, arising 
out of a mL following up to a further expansion the ideas contained in them, or out of 
of speech itself. There are no more further < principles ’ to explain, so far as I can at present see, and 
I would refer the reader to Mr. Portmau’s careful and laborious pages for a proof of the present 
assertions I would also take leave to refer him to those pages and to the foregoing observations 
should he desire to judge for himself how far the Theory may be caUed a successful attempt to mee 

the conditions. 

I wai BOW ptooeod to state «ie Theory in skslston form, belieting ttat 
clothed Witt tl. wLsssty teh lot otetj possible la»g»g. bj tho ptoocss of d.t=.t n.t»d te lop- 

ol itol-ttet » el» to oaptatto ol ell the pboBotoena o! sj..* o.n belostdly 

deduced from the general principles enunciated therein. 

It seems to me to be necessary to say very little at present by way of preface.^ ^ ^ 

based on the one phenomenon, which must of necessity be constant m every 

the expression of a complete meauing, or, techmcally, the sentence, ® /At L to the means 

components of the sentence, firstly as to the fmctions performed by ^ed according tothei'r 

whcLythey c. h. tosd. to 
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Terminology is a matter of convenience, and I have in the exposition of the Theory, changed the 
familiar terminology of the Grammars of the orthodox sort merely as a convenience. The question 
presents itself to me as one of choosing between the devising of new terms and the giving of new 
dehiiitions to well-known old ones, used habitually in other senses. To my own mind it is easier to 
apprehend and retain in the memory the meaning of a new word than to keep before the mind a new 
definition of an old and familiar one. Hence my choice. But this is so much a personal matter, 
that it is a question of indifference to myself which method is adopted. 

The familiar terminology has accordingly been changed in this wise. The old noun, 
adjective, verb, adverb, preposition, and conjunction become indicator, explicator, predicator, illustrator, 
connector, and referent conjunctor, while interjections and pronouns become integers and referents 
substitutes. Certain classes also of tbe adverbs are converted into introducers. Gender, number, 
person, tense, conjugation, and declension all disappear in the general description of kinds of inflexion. 

the object becomes the complement of the predicate, and concord becomes correlated variation. 

Also for obvious reasons subjects, necessarily occupying an impoTtaut place in Grammars which aim 
at explaining all that there is to say about a language — such as its phonology, orthography, 
and elocution — are not now considered in the exposition of the Theory. 

TEE SKELETON OF A THEORY OF UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 

Speech is a mode of communication between man and man by expression. Speech may be 
communicated oi’ally through tbe ear by talking, optically through the eye by signs, tangibly through 
the skin by the touch. Languages are varieties of speech. 

The U 7 iits of languages are sentences, A sentence is the expression of a complete meaning. 

A sentence may consist of a single expression of a meaning. A single expression of a meaning 
is a w'OEn. A sentence may also consist of many words. When it consists of more than one word, 
it has two parts. These parts are the subject and the pbedicate. The subject of a sentence is tbe 
matter comniunicated or discussed in the sentence. The predicate of a sentence is the communication 
or discussion of that matter in the sentence. 

The subject may consist o! one word. It may also consist of many words. When it consists of 
more than one word, there is a principal word and additional words. The predicate may consist of one 
word. It may also consist of many words. When it consists of more than one word, there is a 
principal word and additional words. Therefore the components of a sentence are words placed either 
in the subjective or predicative part of it, having a relation to each other in that part. This relation is 
that of principal and subordinate. 

Since the words composing the parts of a sentence are placed in a position of relation to each other, 
they IxMl functions. The function of the principal word of the subject is to indicate the matter com- 
municated or discussed by expressing it. The function of the subordinate words of the subject may be 
to explain that indication, or to illustrate the explanation of it. The function' of the principal word of 
the predicate is to indicate the communication or discussion of the subject by expressing it. The 
function of the subordinate words of the predicate may be to illustrate that indication, or to complete 
it. The predicate may be completed by a word explanatory of the subject or indicative of the oomple- 
MEXT, Therefore, primarily, the words composing a sentence are either — 

(1) IxDicATOBS, or indicative of the subject. 

(2) Explicatobs, or explanatory of the subject. 

(3) Pbbbicatobs, or indicative of the predicate. 

(4) Illustbators, or illustrative of the predicate, or of the explanation of the subject. 

(5) Complements, or complementary of the predicate. 

And complements are either indicators or explicators. Therefore also complementary indicators may 
be exxdained by explicators, and this explanation may be illustrated by illustrators. And complement 
iary explicators may be illustrated by illustrators. 
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But, since speech is a mode of communication between man and man, mankind speaks with a 
pirpose. The function of sentences is to indicate the purpose of speech. The purpose of speech is 
either (1) affirmation, (2) denial, (3) interrogation, (4) exhortation, or (5) information, Porpoee 
may be indicated in a sentence by the position of its components, by vaeiation of the forms of its 
components, or by the addition of introductory words to express it or ixtbobucebs. 

Also, since the functions of sentences is to indicate the purpose of speech, cofi^iectid puTjj&as may 
be indicated by connected sentences. The relation of connected sentences to each other is that of 
principal- and subordinate. This relation may be expressed by the position of the connected sentences, 
by Tariation of the forms of their components, or by the addition of referent words expressing it ox 
rbeeeents. a referent word may express the inter-relation of connected seiiiences by conjoining them, 
or by substituting itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal sentence to which it 
refers. Referents are therefore conjuotoes or substitutes. 

Also, the words composing the parts of a sentence are placed in a position of relation to each 
other, this relation may be expressed in the sentence by the addition of connecting words expressing it 
or connectobs, or by Yariation of the forms of the words themselves. 

Also, since predicators are especially connected with indicators ; esplicatois with indicators ; 
illustrators and complements with predicators ; and referent substitutes with their principals ; there 
is an intimate relation between predicator and indicator, indicator and explicator, illustrator and 
predicator, predicator and complement, referent substitute and principal. This intimate relation 
may be expressed by the addition of connecting words to express it, or by correlated vmiatim in the 
forms of the especially connected words. 

Since speech is a mode of communication between man and man by expression, that communication 
may be made complete without complete expression. Speech may, therefore, be partly expressed, or be 
partly left unexpressed. And since speech may be partly left unexpressed, referent words may refer 
to the unexpressed portions, and words may be related to unexpressed words or correlated to them. 
Referent substitutes may, therefore, indicate the subject of a sentence. 

Again, many words may be used collectively to express the meaning of one word. The collective 
expression of a single meaning by two or more words is a phbase. The relation of a phrase to the 
word it represents is that of original and substitute. A phrase, therefore, fulfils the function of its 
original. 

Since a phrase is composed of. words used collectively to represent a simple expression of a mean- 
ing, that meaning may be complete in itself. Therefore a phrase may be a sentence. A sentence 
substituted for a word is a clause. A clause, therefore, fulfils the function of its originf|l 

Since clauses represent words, a sentence may be composed of clauses, or partly of clauses and 
partly of words. A sentence composed of clauses, or partly of clauses and partly of words, is a period. 

Therefore a word is functionally either — 

(1) A sentence in itself or an integer, 

(2) An essential comjyonent of a sentence, or 

(3) An ojjtio 7 ial component of a sentence. 

The essential components of a sentence are Q) indicators, (2) explicators, (3) predicators, 

(4) illustrators, (b) complements. And complements are either indicators or explicators. 

The optional components of a sentence are (1) introducers, (2) referents, (3) connectors. And 
referents are either referent conjunctors or referent substitutes. 

To recapitulate : Functionally a word is either — 

(1) An INTEGER, or a sentence in itself. 

(2) An INDICATOR, or indicative of the subject or complement of a senience. 
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(.33 All EXPLiCAToE, or explanatory of its subject or complement. 

(4) A PEEDicATOB, 01 * indicative of its predicate. 

(5) An ILLUSTRATOR, 01 * illustrative of its predicate or complement, or of the explanation 

of* its subject or complement. 

(6) A CONNECTOR, 01 * explanatory of tbe inter-relation of its components, 

(7) An iNTRODucToa, or explanatory of its purpose. 

(8) A REPERENT coNJUcxTOR, OT explanatory of tbe inter-relation of connected sen- 

tences by joining them. 

(9) A REFERENT SUBSTITUTE, or explanatory of the inter-relation of connected sentences by 

substitution of itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal 

sentence to which it refers. 

An individual word may fulfil all the functions of words, or it may fulfil only one function, or it 
may fulfil many functions. When a word can fulfil more than one function, the function it fulfils 
in a particular sentence is indicated by its jposition in the sentence, either without variation of form 
or, with variation of form. There are, therefore, classes op words. 

Since a word may fulfil only one function, there are as many classes as there are functions. 
Also, since a word may fulfil more than one function, it may belong to as many classes as there are 
functions which it can fulfil. A word may, therefore, be transferable from one class to another ; and, 
thi.s transfer may be effected by its posttio7i in the’ sentence without variation of form, or with varia- 
tion of form. The class to which a word belongs may, therefore, be indicated by its form. 

When a word is transferable from one class to another, it belongs primarily to a certain class, 
and secondarily to other classes. But, since by transfer to another class from the class to which it 
primarily belongs (with or without variation of form) the word fulfils a fteio fwnctio^i, it becomes a 
new word connected with the original word. The relation between connected words is that of 
parent and off-shoot. Since the form of a word may indicate its class, both parent and off-shoot may 
assume the forms of the classes to which they respectively belong. 

When connected words differ in form, they consist of a principal part or stem, and an additional 
part or functional affix. The function of tbe stem is to indicate the meaning of the word. 
I he function of the functional affix is to modify that meaning with reference to the function of the 
word. This modification may be effected by indicating the class to which the word belongs, or by 
ijidieating its relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence. 

A stem may be an original meaning or simple stem, or it may be a modification of an original 
meaning or compound stem. A compound stem consists of a principal part or root, and additional 
parts or radical affixes. The function of the root is to indicate the orginal meaning of the stem. 
The function of the radical affixes is to indicate the moclifi cations by which the meaning of the root 
has been changed into the meaning of the stem. 

Since words fulfil functions and belong to classes, they possess hilierent qiialities. The inherent 
qualities of words may be indicated by qualitative affixes. 

Affixes are, therefore, functional^ or indicative of the function of the word to which they are 
affixed, or of its relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence ; radical^ or indicative of the 

modifications of meaning which its root has undergone ; qualitative, or indicative of its inherent 

qualities. 

Affixes may be — 

(1 ) prefixes, or prefixed to the root, stem, or word ; 

(2) INFIXES, or fixed into the root, stem, or word ; 

(3) SUFFIXES, or suffixed to the root, stem, or word. 
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Affixes m.y be attached to roots, stems, or words ffi their f.iZ/o.m, or :a a varied jorr„. When 
there IS yaiia ion ot orm, there is ixplexion or mseparabilitv of the affix from the root, stem, or trord. 

Ail the tuactions of affixes can, therefore, be fulfilled by inflexion ; and wflected ucnls mav c .nfcrm to 
particular kixps of inflexion. 


Since a sentence is composed ot words placed in a particular order, with or without variat'on of 
form, the meaning of a sentence is rendered complete by tlie combination of the meaning of its compo- 
nent, with their position, or with their forms, or partly with their position and partly with their iorins. 

Since sentences, are the units of languages, and words are the components of sentences, and since 
languages are varieties of speech, languages may vary in tl.e forms of their words, or in the iiosition in 
which their words are placed in the sentence, or partly in the forms and partly in the position of their 
words. There are, therefore, classes op languages. 


Since the meaning of a sentence may be rendered complete either by the position of its words ot 
by their form, languages are primarily divisible into syntactical languages, or those tliat express 
complete meaning by the position of their words ; and into formative languages, or by those ihat 
express complete meaning by the forms of their words. 

Since words are varied in form by the addition of affixes, and since affixes may be attached to 
words in an unaltered or altered form, formative languages are divisible into agglutinative 
languages, or those that add affixes without alteration ; and into synthetic languages, or those 
that add affi.xes with alteration. 


Since affixes may be prefixes, infixes, or suffixes, agglutinative and synthetic languages are each 
divisible into (1) pre-mutative languages, or those that prefix their affixes ; (2) intro-mutative 
LANGUAGES, or thosc that infix their affixes : (3) post-mutative languages, or those that suffix 
their affixes. 

Languages are, therefore, by class either syntactical or formative. And formative languages are 
either agglutinative or synthetic. And agglutinative and synthetic languages are either pre-mutative. 
intro-mutative, or post-mutative. 

A language may belong entirely to one class, or it may belong to more than one class. When a 
language belongs to more than one class, it belongs primarily to a particular class, and secondarily to 
other classes. 

Since the meaning of a sentence is rendered complete by the meaning of its words in combination 
with their forms or position, languages may be connected languages, or those that vary the 
or the position, without varying the meanings, of their words. 

Since variation of form is effected by the addition of affixes in an unaltered or altered foriii. 
connected languages may vary the affixes without variation of the roots or stems of their words. 
Connected languages whose stems are common belong to a group. Connected languages whose roo^^ 
are common belong to a family ; and, therefore, all connected languages beiongingtio a group belong 
to tile same family. 


HISTORY OF THE BAHMANI DYNASTY. 

BY MAJOB J. S. ElXa, H. B. A. S. 

(Continued frojii p. 219) 

Chapter X. 

Reign of Sultan ^Al^-ud-Dln Alimad Slito, 
son of Ahmad StL^h. 

After the death of Sultan Ahmad Shah, wdth the concurrence and approval of the nobles 
and heads of the army, on Monday, the 22nd of the month Bajab in the year 838 (21 sr 
February, A. D. 1435) Sultim ‘Ala-ud-Din ascended the throne ; and, according to the custom 
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Hb^s the ^reat saiyids, sheUs, and learned men being present at tbe time of tbe sovereign's 
Sw L se!^ on tbe royal throne, his highness Malik.al.Masha,ikh SMh Burh^n-nd-Bln 
Khmi-Timh son of Shah Ndr-nd-Din Ni^mat-Ullah Waii, who was the religions instructor of 
to king and son of the spiritual adviser of the late Sultan, took hold of the Sultan’s right 
hand’ iid Saiyid Etasif taking his left hand, they seated him on the throne; and the 
noblel and grandees scattered money. The Sultln placing two chairs, one on each side of the 
throne for those two illastrious fortunate ones, they were seated on his right and left ; and the 
other saiyids and learned men — such as Malik-ul-'Uluma K^zi Ahmad Kabul Sadar-i Jahan and 
Sadar-uPUlnma Kazi Nizam-ud-Dtn Sharifi Sharf-i Jahan and Malik- uhMudarrisinSs Saiyid 
Alimad Jurj^ni obtained permission to sit at the foot of the throne. The courtiers congratulated 
the Sultan on his accession, and in eloquent language sang his praises ; and each one according 
to his rank and station received robes of honour and other gifts. Poets recited elegant 
congratulatory verses and were rewarded by kingly gifts. 


When by common consent Sultan *Aia-ud‘Dm succeeded to the absolute sovereignty of the 
Dakhan by hereditary right and desert he regulated in such a manner the distribution of jnstice 
and the erection of the structure of equity that the impression of the beneficence of Fariduu 
was eclipsed, and Haushirawan’s fame for justice was powerless to compete with it. 


On Fridays and festival days he nsed himself to ascend the pulpit and read a Uutbah in 
extremely eloquent language. Owing to his excessive mildness and mercy he was averse to the 
shedding of blood or hanging, and he generally spent the happy hours in playing and toying 
and pleasure and mirth and the society of rosy-cheeked, sugar-lipped fair ones and youths with 
cypress-like stature and silvery forms. From sociableness and excess of hankering after this 
ctass of people he used not to att,end to state afeirs as much as he ought, and from want of 
attention to the important affairs of government, the affairs of the kingdom continually fell 
iuto pommotion and confusion, and his subjects became disgusted, as will be shown hereafter, 

^ 


Sultan *Ala-ud-Din in the early part of his reign dismissed several of the arr^r^y ministers 
of state and inferior officers of government, and appointed a number of others in their places: 
thus Miyai^i MahmM Nizglm-fil-Mulk Ahmad ShaM was dismissed from his government 
and put to death. Kawam-nl-MuIk Ghuii received the title of Nipam-ul-Mulk, and his son 
became Kawam-ul-Mulk. Muhammad "bin ‘Ali B^wardi— who was Ehwajah Jahan — 
and the other nobles and ministers were confirmed in the titles and appointments which they 
already held. 

The Sultan appointed two of his own slaves commanders of the right and left wings of the 
army. The command of the left wing — by the custom of the late Sultan — was given the pre- 
fei^nce over all the dignities of the right wing, and Malu ]^an had been appointed to it, and 
Sarang Khan to the command of the right wing.^^ The descendants of Malik Mahmihd 
AfgMn, in^dmddr of the district of Halkundah were advanced to very high rank ; thus Malik 
‘ImM-ul-Mulk obtained Mubarakabad Miraj on feudal tenure ; and another of that clique 
obtained the title of Mu'azzam Khan, and the district of Bljapur was assigned to him on 
feudal tenure, Musbir*ul-Mulk Afghan took on feudal tenure Halsangi which is a tf^raf of 
Bijipfir ; and the greatest of them received the title of Majlis Akram Dllawar Khan, and was 
promoted to a government. 

In the beginning of his reign the Sultan constructed a garden and palace named Ki^naat&bS^d 
on the bank of the river. In that Paradise-like garden and palace, which was distant about one 
farsaW^ from the capital, the Sultan took up his abode ; and reclining on the masnad of plea- 
sure and delight he employed himself in drinking cups of ruby-coloured wine and enjoying 
himself with ruby-lipped, heart- ravishing (females) and in listening to the melodies of sweet- 
tongued musicians. 


King of the Professors. 


8* Vide page 117, 


8® About 6,000 yards. 
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great men used every day to perambulate tbe sanctuary of that ha‘ia>^ 
with their business unattended to. Moreover, many of the courtiers, nobles and generals built 
houses ^ neighbourhood of that lofty building, and took up their abode 

there, so that they might often have the honour of an audience. 


At this time San]ar Khan, who was one of the greatest of the SultSn’s nobles, in accordance 
with orders was engaged in fighting against the Uriah leader of the infidels of TeUpgana 
and nsed constantly to take as prisoners thecnrsed people of that district, and used to send them 
to court ; and the Saltin after confirming them in the faith of Islam sent them on to Prince 
Hamfiyfin Khan, who was the eldest of Lis sons. By the aid of God many of these wanderers 
in the desert of error and ignorance were led to the pleasant fountain of the right road, and by 
the light of Islam the darkness of infidelity was expelled from their hearts, and two of them w ere 
promoted to the rank of amir and waefr. The Sultan himself used often to say : — ‘‘ Why does 
Sanjar ^an match himself in battle against the possessors of elephants r” For at that time 
in the government of the Bahmani Sultans there were not more than about one hundred and 
fifty elephants, whilst those infidels had nearly two hundred thousand. Notwithstanding this 
the gallant Sanjar Khan was continually plundering their country, and used not to fail in 
killing and imprisoning tlie worshippers of idols. 


In the midst of these affairs the Sultan sent Dilawar Khan Afghan with a large force to 
take the entrenchment and fort of Sharkah.s^ He accordingly set out with his force, and 
having arrived at those frontiers, after some parleying and fighting settled matters peaceably : 
and taking an immense amount of valuable property for the government from the chief of each 
of the two districts, returned to court. But when he went to pay his respects to the Sultan 
he was dismissed from hig government, and a eunuch who had recently received the title of 
Dastfir-ul-Mulk was appointed in his place. The people of the Dak|^an being much distressed 
by the tyranny and oppression of that untrustworthy one used to complain of him day and 
night at the court ; hut the Sultan, from the extreme mildness of his disposition, used to wduk 
at it, and do nothing to cheek his oppression of inferiors; but Prince Humijun from Ms 

innate mercy, out of kindness ordered one of his attendants to watch for an opportunity to tree 
the people from the oppression of that mutilated one. 

In this year Nasir W‘^li of Asir, conceived the idea of cenijnering the SuMn’s domi- 

nions ; and notwithstanding the long-established friendship and agreement between them, he 
invaded the Bahmani territory and began to plunder and devastate. The Sulj^n on hearing 
that Kasir ^an with a large army had invaded Ms ter ritory and laid waste several villages on 
the frontier, proposed to each one of his nobles to fight against Hasir Khin, but none of them 
would undertake it. At last he summoned K^alf Malik-nt-Tijar and nominated him for this 
business. Khalf without delay or thought consented, and applied himself to the task of putting 
down hTasir Khan's rebellion. The Sultan conferred many favours and benefits on Khali and 
presenting him with his own special robe gave into his hands a naked sword with a golden 
inscription on it. Khalf took leave of the Sultan and set out without even first going to hh 
own house. 


When the news of the approach of Khalf Malik-ut-Tijjir with a numerous force of spear- 
men reached Kasir Khan, he did not think it advisable to remain in the Sultfin’s territory, so 
he abandoned the vain expectations and desires which he had entertained, and being unable to 
oppose himself to the royal army, as a last resource he took to fiight and shut himself up in the 
fortress of Asir.®® Malik-ut-Tijar pursuing him reached the neighbourhood of the 

fortress, and surrounding it laid siege to it. This continued for a long time til! at last tlia 
distracted life of Nasir by order of the Almighty, becomiBg a captive in the claws of fate 


ISTofc identified. Perliaps it is the name of tlie renegade chief called Sirhah a little farther on. 
Bnler of Khandesh, and father-in-law of the Sultan. 

A play on words ; — AJ 1 j I 
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tlie bird of his spirit dew- off from the narrow fortress of his body towards its native country. 
This event happened, in A. H. 839 (A, D. 1435). 

After this Khalf Malik -ut-Tij^r returned with much booty to the court and paid his 
respects to the Snltan. 

Rebellion of Muhammad the SultAn^s brother. 

The Sultto proceeds to put it down. 

In this year, by the suggestion of the wicked devil of seduction, the idea of rebellion and 
ingratitude having obtained a hold on the heart of Muhammad Khan,^^ the younger brother of 
the Sultan, he turned the reins of opposition towards the desert of error, and after killing Tmld- 
Ui-Mulk Ghuri on the bank of the river Pen Ganga he raised aloft the canopy of sovereignty 
and the banner of pomp, and requited the affection and favours of the Saltan by rebellion. 

When the king became aware of the movements of Mnliammad Khan he collected a large 
army and set out from the seat of government to suppress the rebellion. 

On the other hand Muhammad Khan also assembled a large force and hastened to oppose 
him. After encountering one another the fire of slaughter was kindled on both sides, and 
extended to Asir, and owing to the bodies of those slain on both sides the road became so 
blocked that tie east and west winds were shut out. At last victory declared itself on the side 
of the Sultan, and the army of Muhammad Khan was routed : the latter, finding that fortune 
had turned against him, took to flight. The Sultan ordered a number of his troops to go in 
pursuit of Mnliammad Khan, but gave strict injunctions not to injure him personally : and if 
they caught him, to bring him without using violence to the foot of the throne, and if not, to 
let him go. But Muhammad Kh&n having escaped with his life from this affair repented of 
that improper action which had emanated from the suggestions of the devil, and sent an 
eloquent messenger to the Sultan to sue for pardon. The Sultan graciously forgave his past 
offences and caused a treaty to be drawn up assigning to him on feudal tenure the district of 
Rtyachal in Teliug^na, and sent him the royal diploma of the together with the treaty. 
Muhammad Khan, conciliated and made happy by the favour and kindness of the SSn, pro- 
ceeded to his own districts and did not again swerve from the path of obedience and submis- 
sion. 

During the time of Muhammad Khan^s rebellion the infidels of thinking it a 

good opportunity, had invaded the territories of Islam, and taken possession of the fort of 
Mudgai, and devastated all the surrounding country j so, after suppressing the rebellion of 
Muhammad Khan, the Sultan, in retaliadon, proceeded with a large force towards the 
Vijayanagar territory. 

When the news of his approach reached the ruler of Vijayanagar he fortified himself in the 
fortress of Mudgal, which is one of the strongest forts of that country ; and having filled that 
strong fortress with his choicest veteran troops he made ready for battle. The Sultan pitched 
his camp in the neighbourhood of Mudgal, and his troops formed a cordon round it.* After the 
siege had lasted for some time signs of weakness and despondency being apparent on the side of 
she aefenders of the fort, they sued for quarter; and agreeing to give security, sent messengers 
to the court of the Sultan professing obedience and submission. They agreed to pay tribute 
besides paying a large sum into the royal treasury ; also to pay compensation for any injury 
inflicted on the Sultan’s subjects, and in future never to presume to invade the Sultan’s terri- 
tory, and each year to remit a certain sum to the royal treasury. After that, the Sultan having 
effected his object returned to his capital. 

In several histories it is stated that Sultiln ‘Ala*ud-Din remained nearly two years on this 
journey, and waged a jiUd again st the infidels of those countries. The forts of Mudgal, 

appears to be the same as Prince MahmM Khan, who was appointed governor of the MMidr district by 
toe late Snitan. The names Mahmnd and Mubammad are often confounded. The river called Gan (or Kan) in the 
text, must be the Pen Gang^, which flows past M&hur. 
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Cliandan-Wandliaii and Saf^rS besides many other fortresses and walled towns [Idrah) fell int.j 
the possession of the Sultan’s army; and after snccessfally accomplishing his desiies Lr 

I’eturned to liis capital. 

After he had finished suppressing the sedition of rebels and killing and plundering the 
idol- worshippers he spent his time in pleasure and enjoyment in gay society. 

In the midst of these affairs His Highness Malik«ubMnsha,ikh SMli ElaliMJlIali bin 
Shiih Nur-ud-Din Ni^mat-lJllah died. This illnstrious man of high origin left two sons: cue 
of them — Sh^Ii Habib -Ullaii — was son-in-law of Sultan Ahmad Shah ; and the other — Sb&li 
Muhabb-Ullah was son-in-law of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din, the latter haying given him his eldest 
daughter in marriage. 

Massacre of Saiyids in the fort of Chakanah (Oh^kan). 

In this year (808 == A. D. 1454) Kjhalf Hasan contemplated the conquest of Sa^kisar 
(Sangameshvar) which is one of the greatest of the forts on the sea coast; his reason being 
that a great number of infidels nnder the protection of this strong fortress, and relying upon 
the thick jungle and difficult obscure places used to engage in highway-robbery by sea as well 
as by land, and on account of tbe wickedness of these people Musalmfins passing to and fro used 
to be in a continual state of terror. 

Ehalf Malik -nt-Tijto first laid siege to and took the fortress of an infidel who was called 
Sirkah ; and the cursed Sirkah, who had been made prisoner by the army of Islam was given 
the option of embracing the faith of Islam or being sent to helL The accursed one having come 
into the Faith by the door of pretext and duplicity voluntarily made the following proposal: — 
** I have always been familiar with this mountainous and forest-covered district of Sangameshvar ; 
and now that I have embx^aced the Faith of Islam, to protect any longer the professors of pagan- 
ism and infidelity would be anathema maranatha to me. If you vrill proceed in that direction 
that fortress also will easily fall into your hands, especially as I shall be in close attendance on 
you, and the difficulties of the road and the intricacies of the jungle will be no obstacle to you ; 
for I shall lead your force to the foot of the fortress by such a road that they will experience 
no inconvenience, and you will attain the object of your desires. 

Khalf Hasarr, deceived by the speech of his villainous enemy, taking Mm as guide of the 
vanguard of his force, proceeded in that direction. However much the army showed to Khali 
the evil of that action, which was of unswerving regret, yet — according to the verse — 

** When Fate hangs down its wing from heaven 
All the sagacious become blind and deaf — 

the veil of predestination had hung down the curtain of negligence over his arrangements, and 
tbe speech of his monitoi’s made no impression on him till the black-faced depraved guide took 
the army by a road, from terror of the iips and downs of which even the devil would have been 
confounded. At last they arrived at a place where from three sides lofty mountains reared 
their heads to tbe I’evolving heavens, and the depth of its valleys extended below the earth ; 
the skii't of that mountain as well as the plain was filled with a jungle extremely difficult to 
pass through owing to the intricacy of the trees, and one side of it w^as connected with an 
encircling sea creek. In this dreadful and deadly place nearly thirty or forty thousand cavalrv 
and infantiy wei'e crowded together ready for battle, and to make matter woi’se Khalf Malik- 
ut-Tijar was at tha~t time afflicted with a dangei'ous illness, so that he could scarcely move. In 
this state of affairs the infidels threw themselves on the army of Islam, and lEhalf and a great 
number of saiyids and pious men suffered martyrdom. The remnant of the routed force, who 
with a hundred thousand difficulties escaped with their lives, burned to the town of CMkaii 
which was the permanent abode of Kh^Ifj whilst the amirs of the Dakkhan, who from olden 
times had been the deadly enemies of foreigners, picturing this affair in au infamous manner, 
repol'ted it to the Sultan. The latter on hearing their version, in his anger, without thinking 
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of the perfidy of whieli he was guilty, concarred with the base advice of the vaztrs that the 
remainder of the saiyids and foreigners should be put to death ; and by one wrong order 
uprooted the foundation of the lives of so many thousand foreigners and poor people and 
descendants of the chief of the Prophets. 

Bustam, who had the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk, and SaMr Hamzah w^ho was Mushir- 
ul-Mulk, being in agreement with one another, assembled a countless force of Musalmans and 
Hindus and proceeded towards the fort of Chakan which was the place of residence of the 
foreigners. At that time nearly 1,200 saiyids of pure descent from the city of the Prophet 
Muhammad and the holy martyrs, *Ali and Imam Husain, together with 1,000 other foreigners 
— pious and abstinent followers of Islam — resided in that foi-tress. 

When the Dakkhanl arrived in the neighbourhood of the dwelling-place of those poor 

foreigners and heard their numbers they saw that a peaceable policy was advisable, so they 
offered them safe conduct {amdri)^ and with deluding and strongly-expressed oaths allayed the 
fears of those foreigners of good disposition, and invited a number of them to a friendly con- 
ference ; and those simple-minded people placed such reliance on the false oaths that from the 
fastness of the fortress they stepped into the desert of death and opened on their own faces the 
door of annihilation, till the whole of them had fallen into the mouth of the crocodile of mis- 
fortune and the net of affliction. But on that day the wa%ns clothed the saiyids and foreigners 
from head to foot and sent them to their homes. On the next day when the sun rose in 
the east the Dakkhani aintrs arranged a great feast and summoned those saiyids and foreigners 
from their dwellings under the pretence of an entertainment ; but they had concealed nearly 
two or three thousand armed men in appointed places, so that when they found an opportunity 
they might put the guests to the sword. All the unfortunate saiyids and foreigners, at the 
proposal of the treacherous amirs, put away their arms and came into the place of slaughter ; 
and the amirs, inventing a new way of entertaining guests, seated their dear guests with the 
greatest ceremony ; and every now and then, on pretence of food, took a number of them aside 
to the place which was their place of sacrifice, and there entertained them with the water of the 
sword of tyranny and the shariat of destruction, so that about 1,200 saiyids of pure lineage 
and nearly 1,000 other foreigners from seven to seventeen years of age were put to the 
sword, and all of them at that entertainment were made to taste the sharbat of death. 

Since the occurrence at Karbala and the tyranny of the shameless Zaid, at no time have 
such misfortunes been infiioted on the servants of God, The perpetrators of it will doubtless 
receive retribution on the day of judgment. In this world happened to them what happened, 
as is related. Those two maleficent sardars in that same season were seized with leprosy, the 
worst of infirmities and diseases, and their sons used to swagger through the streets of the 
bdzdr, and how much more so their daughters ! 

Enmity between Sultan ‘Aia-ud^Dln and Sultan Mahmfid Ebilji. 

Whilst the Dakhani am%rs had been oppressing the saiyids and foreigners in the manner 
related, Jalai Kbto, grandson of Saiyid Jalal Bu^m, with his son Sikandar Ehfin, who had 
been specially distinguished and exalted on account of his education and beneficence, had with 
them two or three thousand well trained and experienced cavalry, but as they counted them- 
selves among the number of the foreigners they feared to present themselves at court lest they 
should meet with the same fate as their compatriots. Their enemies used to prevent their 
having an opportunity of speech, so that they were counted as rebels and infidels, and their 
traducers made the fact of their not presenting themselves at court to seem like a proof of the 
accusation ; and used to say : - - The truth or falsehood of the matter will be settled by sum- 
moning them : if they come, all doubts will be set at rest, but if not they should be driven 
away ; for once the fire of sedition waxes high it cannot easily be extinguished, 

“ The fountain-head may be stopped with a spade ; 

But when it is full, it cannot be crossed on au elephant.'* 
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The S-alJan lent a willing ear to the speech of these mischief-makers, and sent a peraon to 
summon Jalai Khan and Sikandar ^^an. They with soothing excuses sought means of aToid- 
ing compliance with the summons of the Sultiin, and showed some reluctance to appear at 
court. But their excuses only tended to strengthen the suspicions of the Sultan, who proceeded 
agamat them with a numerous army. When they heard of the Sultan's approach, Sikandar 
Oan left his father together with his family and baggage in the fortress of BAlkonda with some 
reliable troops, while he himseK with 1,000 cavalry crossed over to Mahhr, and from there 
wrote a letter to MahmOd Oilji, who in those days was the ruler of the kingdom of Malwa 
representing his weakness and despair, and asking that king to come to the assistance of 
of the descendants of Ahmad Mnkhtar. 


Sultan MahmM, who expected some such contigency, resolved to proceed to the Bakklmn 
with a large force. Marching by stages he arrived at Mahur, where Sikandar Khan Joined him. 
The Sultan at that time was on his way to Balkoi^da, and when he heard of the approach of 
Sultan Mahmud he went to oppose him. 

Historians have related that on that occasion the Sultan f‘Ala-ud-Dm) had with him 
nearly 180,000 cavalry, and the army of Saltan Mahmud was not more than 50,000 cavalry. 
When only one stage remained between the two forces, and Sultan Mahmud became aware of 
the numbers opposed to him he knew that it would be folly to contend against them, so return- 
ed to his own country by double marches. He left one of the aTynrs of his army with 1,000 
cavalry to protect Sikandar Khan, with orders that if the latter contemplated returning to his 
own country he was to be prevented. 


Sikandar ^an who was now hopeless of assistance from Sultan Mahmud, repented of his 
rebellion and wished to rejoin his father and children whom he had left in the fortress of BMkonda ; 
so he used to remain two or three stages behind on pretence of obtaining provisions. One day, 
according to custom he did this till SuMn Mahmud was a day*s march ahead ; and Sikandar 
Khan then resolved to go to Balkonda, and accordingly turned in that direction. The force 
which had been appointed for his protection tried to prevent him, but the heroic Sikandar 
Khan attacked them, and they not being sufficiently strong to resist him refrained, and 
Sikandar Khan moving in the direction previously determined on rejoined Jalal KhSn and his 
family. After consultation he then sent a person to the Sultan’s court, expressing contrition 
for what had occurred and suing for quarter. The Sulj^n pardoned him and received him at 
court with much favour and kindness. 


When the Sultan had reigned for a period of 23 years, 9 months and 22 days he died. 

Sultto ‘Al^-nd-Din Ahmad SMh was a king adorned with the ornaments of clemency, 
generosity, learning and sincerity. Although he spent most of Ms time in the society of 
beautiful youths and in such like pleasures ; so that it is mentioned in histones that he had in 
his karam several thousand female slaves, with whom he spent the best part of his time ; still 
he did not neglect the poor and needy and his subjects and dependents. 

In the early part of his reign be released each person ivho had been wrongfully imprisoned, 
and he strove his utmost in the propagation and adornment of the faith of Islam. He threw 
down, ancient churches®^ and idol-temples, and in place of them founded masj''ds, public schools 
and charitable institutions, among which was a hospital of perfect elegance and purity of style, 
which he built in his capital, Bidar, and made two beautiful -viliages^^ there as a pious endow- 
ment, in order that the revenue of these villages should be solely devoted to supplying 
medicines and drinks ; and skilful physicians were engaged to attend to the sick and afflicted 
friendless poor ; and with the favour of God they used to cure the people of their ailments. 
So much did he attend to carrying out the orders and prohibitions of the divine law that 
even the name of wine and all intoxicating liquors was abrogated in his jurisdiction j 


The word in tke original is plural of hmUah, cliurck. Does tMs mean Okristian Okurclies? 
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and i£ now and tlien some one fearless of the consequences drank wine or any intoxicating 
liquor, molten lead used to he poured down ^ his throat. Those guilty of night-brawling 
and lewd practices were banished from his dominions, so that not even the nanae 
of such people remained in the country ; and qalandars, beer-drinkers and gamesters, 
according to the Sultan’s orders had chains put on their necks and were punished by 
being made to clean dirty places and drag stones and clay and do such like hard labour, in 
order that if industrious they might earn their livelihood by useful employment and not engage 
in forbidden practices* The Superintendents of Police were ordered to instruct the common 
people of the city and the people of the bazar in the customs of Islam and the law’-s regarding 
lawful and unlawfnl things and the laws of the Prophet, and repent of sins and prohibited 
things. He himself used to attend evening prayer on Fridays and festival days and read a 
mutbah with much eloquence, and laud himself by the titles : — The Sultan, the learned, the 
just, the clement, the benign, the merciful to the servants of God, the independent 'Aia-ud- 
Hin wa-ad-Dunya Ahmad Shah al Wall al Bahmani. 

In some histories it is mentioned that Saiyid Ajall, who was of the family of Katilah and 
one of the chiefs of the pious descendants of the Prophet in the place of martyrdom, and was 
much grieved and vexed at the massacre of the saiyids of Ghakan, was present in the maajid 
one day when the Sultan lauded himself with the above-mentioned titles. Without hesitation 
Saiyid Ajall stood up and said : — God to thee for a liar; thou art not the just, the merciful 
nor the clement, thou who hast massacred the descendants of the Prophet, and yet sayest these 
words in the pulpits of the Muslamin.” This he said, and went out of the masjid. 

The death of the Sultan occurred in the latter part of Jumadi I. in the year 862 (April, 
A. D. 1457).S2 

[The following brief account of the foregoing reign is taken from the Tazkarat- 
* ul-Multik.] 

Beign of Sultan ‘Ala -ud -Din, eldest son of Sultan Ahmad. 

When Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din Bahman Shah became established on the thx'one in his father’s place 
he used to honour Makhdtim Ehwajah Jahan even more than his father had done, and the 
Edi wajah used Ms best endeavours in consolidating the dominions, and he caused to the govern- 
ment incalculable profits which he collected in the royal treasury ; and the treasury was so well 
filled that in the time of former kings it did not contain a hundredth part of the amount. He 
used often to send an army to the infidels’ frontier, and conquer their country and exact 
tribute from them by way of capitation tax. In whatever direction the royal army proceeded 
they returned wictorious ; and from all directions and from every country soldiers and mer- 
chants fiocked towards the city of Bidar. 

He died in the year 866 (A.I). 1461-2) after a reign of 23 years, 9 months and 7 days. 
He appointed his son Humayun Shah as his successor. 

Chapter XI. 

Eeigu of HumayfLn Shah, 
son of Sultan ‘Aia-ud-Din Ahmad Shah. 

Although the late Sultan had* bequeathed the sovereignty to Sultan Humayhn Shah, who 
was the eldest of his sons, and had made him heir-apparent, yet since most of the nobles, 
ministers of state, princes and the inmates of the haram were in terror of Humayun Shah, they 
were unwilling to have him as king ; on this account both nobles and plebeians concurred in 
wishing to raise to the throne H:asan Kihan, son of SuMn ‘AM-ud-Din ; accordingly they 
seated Mm on the throne and plighted their fealty to Mm, whilst the common people, citizens 
and soldiery entered the house of Humayun Shah and began to plunder and pillage. Humayun 

XKe Taz^arai-vd-MuMlc gives tke date of his death four years later than this, 
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Shah, together with Shah Mnhabh-UIiah, grandson of Shah Xi^mat-UILili and eiglitj troopers 
whom he had as a body»gtiard, intending to take to Eight, came out of the bonse and 
pass by the darhar^ The elephant-keepers who were standing ready with the 
elephants, being well acquainted with Humayun, came forward and saluted him/ Saif Khan 
and Ulugh Khan had been appointed to protect the darhiir^ and when they saw Sultan HumaTiiii 
Shah, Ulugh Khan opened the door and invited him to enter. Snltan HumayuB, reiving upon 
his word, entered and killed Saif Khan wdth his sword,^^ and with the aquiescence of Shall 
Jluhabb-Ullah and the favour of God ascended the throne, and giving Hasan Khan a slap in 
the face said: How dared you during my lifetime desire sovereignty and sit on the royal 

throne He then imprisoned Hasan Khan and ascended the throne. 

The nobles "who had sworn allegiance to Hasan Kh Sn were not willing to have Hiimiiyiin 
Shah as king : some of them from fear took to flight, xlmong these B&ja Bnstam Kiisam-ul- 
Mulk,^ who was the pivot of the kingdom and the pillar of the state, fled tow^ards Chiikan and 
Jnnir ( Junnar), where joining his son, who was Malik-nt-Tujjar and governor of that district, 
lie fled towards Gujarat ; and Malu Khan, commander of the left wing of the army, fled tn 
Ea,ichur. 

Saltan Humayun Shah ascended the throne on the 22nd of the month Jamadi II, in the 
year above mentioned. He put to death all the nobles who had been in a state of rebellion. 
Some, together with Hasan Khan, he imprisoned* The courtiers and others nolens f^olens sub- 
mitted to his rule, 

Humayun Shah Tvas a king who in learning, eloquence and wit stood alone and distinct 
among the sovereigns of his time. In valour he w'as like the brazen-bodied Isfandyar, and in 
bodily strength unrivalled in the Dakkhan ; but with so many personal excellencies and out- 
ward and inward perfections he was of fierce disposition and a shedder of blood : he showed no 
compassion towards one accused of a crime, and fearlessly shed the blood of Musalmans for the 
most trivial offences. When he ascended the throne, seeing the importance of having a reli- 
able and prudent minister who would be of one accord with him, he recalled and placed the 
affairs of gove]^nment in the hands of Hajm-ud-Din Mahmud bin Muhammad Gawan Gilani, 
who was one of the great men of the kingdom, and in justice, penetration and profun- 
dity of reflection was the most accomplished of his age, and was afterwards promoted 
to the title of Edi w&jali The Sultan presented him with a special robe of honour 

and golden belt, and in showing his regard for him and exalting his dignity neglected not the 
smallest particulars ; and that sincere-minded and able minister in his high ofBce regulated the 
affairs of government in such a way that there was no room for improvement. 

In the midst of these affairs the SuMn learned that Sikandar son of Jala! Khan 

'Bu^ari, at the instigation of the devil, had raised the standard of rebellion and with a large 
force was advancing on Golkonda. On hearing this news the Sultan was excessively enraged, 
and ordering a large force to he assembled, sent Khan Jahan^® in command of it. The latter 
making I’apid marches reached Sikandar Khan and engaged him, but being unequal in strength, 
after some slight skirmishing he took to flight. The Sultan was furious on hearing the news 
and determined to go there himself. When Sikandar ^an heard of his arrival he boldly 
attacked the Sultan’s force and used his best endeavours, but fortune only laughed at him ; his 
army was defeated and he himself slain 

A play on words. — Saif Edi^n ra ba saif-i j^n-sitan ba qatl rasantdab, 

Acoording to Firisbtah, Saif Kb^n was tied to tbe feet of an elephant, and dragged round tbe town til! be was 
dead. 

3* Tbia man was one of tbe perpetrators of tbe massacre of saiyids at Ohaban. 

Firishtab tells ns that Sikandar iOtan, having been an intimate friend of Hnnii-y fin’s before tbe accession of 
tbe latter, now expected to get command of tbe army in Teling^na, but being disappointed in bis hopes, be joineri 
bis father in B^lkonda, and raised a revolt. 

Kb^n Jab^ was governor of Bir^r, and bad come to tbe capital to congratulate tbe Snltfin on Ms accession. — 
Firisbtah. 

For particulars of this battle, see Firisbtah. 
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After Sikandar KMn kad laet with the due requital of his rebellion and ingratitude, tke 
SultilB proceeded against Jaiai Hhfm, Sikandar Khan’s father, but the latter on hearing of the 
Sultan’s approach, wrote to him tendering his subnaission, and was pardoned and received at 
court.®^ The Sultan then retnrned to his capital. After he had spent some time there m 
looking after the’ interests of his subjects he determined on a jihad against the infidels of 
Tilang ; accordingly he assembled a large force and proceeded in that direction. Having given 
the command of a portion of the army to Khwajah Jahan Turk he despatched him in advance 
with some of the amirs and generals, while he himself follow^ed with the remainder of the army. 

Khwajah Jahan with nearly 20,000 cavalry and forty elephants and a countless number of 
infantry* started ahead of the Sultan’s force, and in due course arrived within sight of the fort 
of Da,varako]?.^a,®® which owing to its immense strength had never been taken byany conqueror. 
It was excessively lofty and had a deep aqueduct running into it. There ^wajah Jahan pitched 
his camp and laid siege to the fort. After the lapse of some days, the defenders of the fortress 
being reduced to extremities, sent a message to the Ray of Uriya (Orissa) who at that time was 
chief of the infidels of that country. They represented to him the helpless state to which they 
were reduced, and agreed to pay him a large sum if he would send an army to their assistance and 
free them from that deadly strait. That accursed one, from greed of gain and for the defence 
of paganism, thought himself bound to assist the infidels of that fortress ; so he sent a countless 
force with a hundred elephants to the assistance of the defenders of the fortress. When this news 
reached Khwajah Jahfm he held a council of war with the amirs and M^dns. Tmad-ul-Mulk,ioo 
who was celebrated for his bravery, knowledge and shrewdness, advised that before the 
junction of the army of Orissa with that of Tilang, they should move their camp from that 
confined space into the open plain, where they would fight more advantageously. In truth 
this plan was by far the best ; bub Fate had so hung the curtain of negligence over the eye of 
Khwajah Jahan’s judgment that he could not distinguish right from wrong, and he took his 

course. Suddenly the enemy’s army came into view of Khwajah Jahan’s force ; and the 
defenders of the fortress, seeing the standards of the infidels in the distance, opened the gate of 
the fortress and sallied out, so that the army of Isl^m was hemmed in between the two forces 
and attacked on both sides. The infidels^ forces being more numerous than that of Islam the 
latter was routed, and the whole of their baggage, elephants and horses looted. The Musal- 
mans were pursued to a distance of three farsahlis nearly six or seven thousand of their 
cavalry were killed, and a great number besides died of thirst in the deserts. 

At this time the Sultan had arrived wdthin 20 farsaMs^ when messengers brought him the 
news of the defeat of Kh wajah Jahan and the massacre and plundering of his army ; and 
following closely on this news the remnant of the defeated army also arrived. The world- 
consuming anger of the Sultan being kindled he burned up the harvest of life of Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Ghfiri and Iklim Khan. Khwajah Jah^n and all the military officers he punished with various 
kinds of insult and torture, or imprisoned. He then set out on an expedition against the 
infidels to avenge the disaster ; but in the meantime a messenger arrived from Bidar, who 
informed the Saltan that Yusuf Turk having released from prison Hasan Khgtn and Mirzft 
Habib Ullgth. — grandson of Shah Ni‘mat-Ullah — and gained over a number of the troops 
had proceeded to the district of Bhid. 

For the right understanding of this matter it is necessary to explain that when the Sultan 
went with his army to take vengeance on the infidels, seven persons, particular friends of 


£s According to Pirislitali lie was impri-sonefi : and we read further on (page 169) that he was killed when the 
prisoners made their escape. 

» BavaTakondil was at that time in possession of the mmindCws of TelingAna, and its inhabitants had been in 
alliance with Sikandar Khan. — Eirisbit h. 

According to Firishtah this was Nizam- ul-Mulk, The latter is probably eorrect, as we see a little further 
on that NizI’m-nl-Mulk Ohdri and Iklim Kh^u were put to death, ghw^jah Jah^ln told a deliberate lie in order to 
save himself at the expense of Nizam-ul-Mnlk, 

i A little more than 10 miles. Firishtah says they were pursued 80 miles. 


2 A little over 68 miles. 
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Mirza Habib-Ullali® Ni^mat-Ullah, wbo by the accidents of fate had been dispersed like the 
constellation of the Bear, having assembled like the Pleiades, planned the release of their 
spiritaal preceptor, and forming a confederacy went to Malik Tiisnf Turk (one of the slaves of 
the late Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din, and celebrated for his great integrity and devotion, charities and 
piety) and disclosed to him their secret plans, Yusuf entered into the views of the associates 
and made an agreement with them. Some of the kohcdls of the fortress being also on their 
side, twelve sowars and fifty foot-soldiers joined them : nearly five or sis thousand cavalrv 
together with several celebrated atmrs also agreed to join the hoiwdls of the fortress# 

When it was nearly evening, Yusuf Turk and the associates went to the gate of the 
fortress. At that hour each of the gate-keepers had gone about some business, and the few 
who were present tried to stop them; but Yusuf had prepared nsfanndn with a ruby-coloured 
seal — which was customary on the royal mandates of the Sultans of the Dakklian — and 
showed it to the gate-keepers. By this means they passed through the first door, but tvlien they 
arrived at the second door, w'hich which was the principal one of the fortress, a great number 
of men came forward to stop them, and said that until the hoticciVs permit came they could not 
act upon the farmdn, Yusuf seeing that the sword was the only means of silencing their 
tongues, cut off their heads and entered the fortress. By this time the sun having set a great 
darkness had fallen over the fortress. A number of them going to the door of the great 
prison, which adjoined that of the fortress, broke it open with axes. Xearly six or seven 
thousand saiyids and learned and pious men were confined in that prison, and when they found 
the doors open and saw the means of effecting their escape, they broke their chains and manacles 
with sticks and stones and rushed to the door of the prison. The friends of Mirza Habib-Ullah 
who had caused all this disturbance then went to a village called Mirza-Dih, and there all 
were released from their bonds. Now in the fortress, between friends and enemies, there were 
12,000 persons with swords and axes scattered about, so the w^hole city was soon in a state of 
riot and confusion ; and as owing to the darkness of the night friends and enemies could 
not be distinguished from one another, many were killed, Yahy^ Khan, son of Sultan *Ala-ud- 
Din, and Jalal Khan BukhM were basely and cruelly killed on that dark night# Hasan 
Kh an, the sovereign of a moment, who as yet had tasted only the bitterness of life, rushed out 
of the fortress and hiding himself in the house of a barber disguised himself in the dress of 
a darwishy and Mirza Habib-Ullah with his friends joined him. The Mirza wished to retire into 
a sequestered life, but Hasan Khan persuaded him against it, so they made a mutual agreement, 
and leaving the city set out for The soldiers, obtaining information of this, sought them, 

from all sides, and in a few days a great number joined them. 

When the news of this insurrection reached the ears of Humayun Shah the fire of his 
world-consuming wrath began to blaze up, and he became like a madman: he put in chains 
and threw under elephants a great number of his amirs and generals, and returned in all haste 
to his capital. On the way, in the excess of his rage, he used to bite the back of his hand till 
the blood flowed from it. The author of the Tdrikh-i Mahmud ShdM, who was one of the cour- 
tiers of Humayun Shah, relates as follows ; — “I have heard that when the news of the insur- 
rection of Hasan Khan reached the Sultan he was so overpowered with fury that there wei^e 
times when in his rage he used to tear the collar of his garment and bite the ground till Ms 
teeth were covered 'with blood ; and when he arrived in the city of Bidar, such shedding of 
blood and such numerous acts of tyranny and oppression emanated from him that no preceding 
tyrant had been guilty of such.” 

Sultan Humayun Shah told off a force to go in pursuit of Hasan Khan and Mirza Habb- 
Ullah, who had gone in the direction of Bijapur. Sir^j Kh^n. — who afterwards became 
Mu‘azza.m Khan — was governor of that place. He met the fugitives with all kinds of honour 

5 Hahih- Ulldli bad been imprisoned on account of bis friendship for Prince 5^san Kbfm. — Pirisbtab. 

* Properly BbS^. A little tetber on they are said to have gone to Bijapur. Tbe two places are about ecinaHy 
distant from Bedar. Pirisbtab also says they went towards Bbid, 
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and ceremony, waited on ttiem with propriety and presented them with suitable gifts, and 
making an agreement and compact with them, emptied the fortress and bronght them into it ; 
but at night-fall he assembled a large force, and in the quiet of the morning when Hasan KhSn 
md his adherents were wrapped in a deep sleep in their beds the double-dealing Sir^j ghan 
with his troops entered the fortress, and taking possession of the horses and baggage, 
surrounded the citadel in which w-ere Hasan Khan and Mirza Habib-Ullah with their six 
devoted followers ; and when the sleepers awoke they saw the hostile troops which had 
surrounded the citadel. When Hasan ]aan saw what had happened he cried for quarter. 
Although Mirz^ Habib- Ullah endeavoured to dissuade him from showing this weakness and 
humility, and remWed him of the want of faith and trustworthiness of those people, and in 
language suggested by their situation, quoted the verse : — 

The snake in protecting inflicts injury : 

Moreover its tooth is poisonous/’ 

Hasan KbAn, from his excessive fear, gave no heed to his words, and at last threw himself 
on the mercy of Siraj Khan; but Mirza Habib- Ullah and his friends resolved not to accept 
quarter which was not at all to he relied upon. He said : — We are all born to death, and 
are prepared for the arrival of the predestined moment. I am resolved never to place the hand 
of submission in your hand or sue for mercy from you. 

An enemy does not become a life-long friend ; 

The Arabian thorn-tree produces no fruit but thorns. 

The hyacinth does not grow from white seed. 

Who ever saw sugar-cane produced from the common cane ? 

And strive as one may, one jewel does not become another.” 

His eloquence, however, made no impression on those people, and Shah Habtb-TJllah and 
his friends suffered martyrdom. The poet Saiyid Tahir has composed a chronogram of the 
martyrdom of Shah Habib-TJllah, which occurred in A. H. 863, A. D. 1458.® 

Hasan Khan, to whom they had given a promise of security was sent to the court of 
Humayun Shah, and the Sultan caused him, in his own presence, to be thrown before tigers 
and killed. The faithless Siraj Khan, after breaking his promise became afflicted with leprosy. 

After that Sultan Humayun Shah opened the hand of tyranny and oppression, and 
overthrew the foundations of mankind with the sword of injustice, and used to murder whole 
families at once. ’From the sighs of the hearts of the afflicted each night there used to be a 
thousand cavities in the livers of the celestial globe, and the daylight, from the smoke of the 
hearts (sighs) of the oppressed used to appear like a dark evening. The fire of his rage blazed 
up in such a way that it burned up land and water ; and the broker of his violence used to sell 
the guilty and innocent by one tariff. The nobles and generals when they went to salute the 
Sultan used to bid farewell to their wives and children and make their wills. Most of the 
nobles, ministers, princes and heirs to the sovereignty were put to the sword. 

Several of the new Musalmans whom Sanjar Khan in the time of the late Sultan, during, 
his war with the infidels, had made prisoners — as already mentioned — were promoted to high, 
dignity. Among these was a Brahmin youth to whom the name of Hasan and the surname of 
Bahri was given. He was a youth adorned with beauty both of person and disposition, 
and ornamented with perfect sagacity and shrewdness : on Mm was conferred the title of 
Sarang Khto. 

Historians have related th^t Shitab Khan, one of the Sultan’s aintrsy having fled for his 
lifoy tho Sul tin, on the 27 th of the month Ramazan, which is the time for repentance, ordered 


A/ 1 o.*j tyljJ 
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the inmates of Ms (SMtab KhaMs) haram to present themselves in the court-yard of the court 
where there was an assemblage of common people and soldiers ; and tortured them in a most 
shameful manner- 

The sum of the matter is this that in the kingdom of the Dakkhan the torture of Asman® 
and sudden misfortune had descended, and the storm of the vengeance of God had burst upon 
that city and its environs. 

At length a welcome event occurred which opened the doors of mercy and rejoicing to 
those oppressed people : on the 28th of the mon6h Zi-ul-Qa^dah Snitan Humayun Shah was 
removed from the court of sovereignty to the vestibule of the last day, much to the delight of 
his subjects. 

The death of Sultan HnmS,yiki Shah occurred on the 27th of Zi-ul-Qa^dah in the year 865 
{3rd October, A. D. 1461)/ and the period of his reign was three years, five months and five 
days. 

The poet Nazir has composed the following chronogram of the death of Humayiin Shah ; — 
Humayfin Shah has passed away from the world. 

God Almighty, what a blessing was the death of Hnmayun ! 

On the date of Ms death the world was full of delight. 

So ‘ delight of the world ' 8 gives the date of his death.” 

(JJo be continued,) 


ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 

BY THE LATE KABl'eRIEDEBICH BUBKHABBT. 

Translated and edited, with notes and additions^ 
by Oeo, A, Grierson, G.LB, PhD,, 

(ConUivued from 228.) 

B. THE NUMEBAIiS. 

I. — Cardinal Numbers, 

1. Simjfle Numbers. 

/ / / / ^ ^ . 

252. (a) Units ; ^ or I alcq, 1*, iri or ire, S ; isbr, 4 1 U pints; 

^ G ponts, % shah, 6 ; sat, 7 ; "T oih, 8 j ^ nau, 9. 

f , ^ ^ 

(6) Tens, hundreds, &c. ; dali (or da, and so in all similar cases), 10 ; Sj wuh, 20 , 
irah, 80; isatajih, 40 j pantsdh, 50; shaith, 60; 

/ / ff ^ 

saiat, 70 ; shit, 80; namat, 90; hat, 100; sets, 1,000; 

* / 'I 

fj^U g-stj jftints sds, 5,000; u*^** clah sds, 10,000 ; -6*“^ laclih, 100,000. 

a / 

(c) Tens with units : kali, 11 ; ball, 12 ; irudli, 13 ; ^ shurdli, 16. 


® Hame of a genius who presides over the 27th of every Persi an solar month. Some consider this genius to he 
the same with Murdad or Asrael, the angel of death. Johnson’s Dictionary, 

^ The author states above that Hum^ydn died on the 28th of the month, and here on the 2/th« Firishtah 
ives 28th. 

® == 586 . 
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2 . Cowpotind Numbers. 

(a) By addition -witli : — 

* / / // 

(2) Si* dah, 10; »!*&■ tsoddh, 14; 15 ; »l A- sa^a/i, 17 ; 

ardd,h,\8. 


(3) * j loiih, 20 

akatvulis 21 

aSj^Sj mib’SuuK 22 
tremh\ 23 

tsoiouhi 24 

/ 

(y) 30 

/„ // 

S 1 ahatrqJi, 31 
doyatralh 32 

teyatrqliy 33 

/ 

tsoyatrqh^ 34 

// 

(B) isaiajih^ 40 

w I aJcatojih^ 41 
Uj4> doyatojihf 42 
teyatojihj 43 

i!.. 

^ isoyatbjihf 44 

(e) S wansdh (for 55 pant sail), 50 

/ , f f 

* alcawanzdh, 51 

/ , JS 

dowanzdh, 52 

* * trqwamdh 

(Wade, tre^), 53 

/. j 

tsoivamqh, 54 u 

iO 4-^^ shaiih, 60 

Js / / 

al6aliaith(j-hoth), 61 

Jb 

dohaith, 62 
4 4 Ay trqJiaitJi, 63 

A 

tsoliaith, 64 


puntsqh, 25 

sliaiouh, 26 

^ / 

satoiouh, 27 
otlwwibli^ 28 


^ontsairqli, 35 

/, / / 

«yjs^ sliayatrqh, 36 
/ „ / / 

satatrqhf 37 

/ ;/ / 

» * aratrah, 38 


!pont$qtojih, 45 
shayatojih (Wade slieitoji), 46 
a:^ sataiojili, 47 
ai^U jl aratojih, 48 


/. //.f- ^ 

V yontsaxmnzdh, 5 > 
g 1 3^ sliavmmdh^ 56 

/. /j f 

satawamdh^ 57 

/, /// 

arawanzdli, 58 


^aaa^Hj pontsaliaiflh 65 
sTiahaitli, 66 

^aaAa-mi sataJiaith, 67 
1 , // 

araliaithy 68 
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(-?) 


/ / 


satat^ 70 

^ / // 

I akasaiatj 71 

- /-» 

dusataU 72 
o.Ia» ^3 trasataU 73 
tsosaiaty 74 


vs^jj^ 80 


// 

a'kasMtf 81 

y ji 

doyasli^t, 82 
treyasMt, 83 

Ola^a^ tsoyasMti 84 


jionisasaiai^ 7h 

// 

shqsatati 76 
satasat€ttj 77 

if t i ^ 

ardsatuU 78 


/.^ >5 

4f jj^ntsaslutf 85 

' i 

shay a slut, 86 

/ / 

o*A^^ safasJut, 87 

f ^ 

**^*i*^ arasMi, 83 


/ / 

0) namat, 90 


/ / // 

<-1*4^1^ I ahanamaty 91 
/ / ^ 

dimaniai, 92 - 

///^ 

j.^ iraimmai, 93 
// ^ 

tsonamat, 94 

f f f ' ^ jpt At; 

U ^onisanamat, 95 
( 5 ) By subtraction : 

hunatuttli, 19 

35 jliS Icunatrqh (i-fre), 29 
Ua5" Tnunatojihj 39 

1 1>5 hmiawanzdh, 49 
^“vaAa^ Icunahaitli (^lioili) 59 


/ / 


shanamatf 96 


//:f/ 

Ca 4 >j^ 5 d!/anflr?na/, 97 
//// 

ara 7 iamat, 98 

// / 

namitnamatf 99 


///j 

kuiiasaiat^ b 9 
’UunasliUf 79 

//^ 

t f f 

But 99 


AU the above »o«po.i.d n^eeal, e.» be -vritteo ae t™ wds, . >• b«»S of .OB edded 
S...t ™B.be,t tbae, ./d/I ei. ».d. •«'d 

, , 13, ‘ Af I,... ,»l. Tbit, iedeod. ee.™ to be tb. r.™l method ot ™.mg. 

■’ 253 . Tbe «.me»ts from 2 OB, take tb. SBb.ta.tiv. ta egre.B.eBt .« the pl.ral : 

saiat aa^S 70 people. 

' II. Ordinals. 

1 b- k£Ui^ aodanyuTc (fem. gciardcl, § 217 ) or 

254 . Witli tlie exception of 9090”./“ 5 , 

^•' .r ^Ttfl all ordinals are formed from the cardinals by the addition 

first, and ;*i 0 second, all ordinals are ^ ^ i„i„ 

-» •' -X rfo-xtol third- 

. vlUble pj ».«•••• 9 - 

\/ , cA'rP-ntli' othyimh eigMb; » 

rU s?iay«»n. sixth; satymn, serenth, (*-4 J ^ 

tenth ; pajidahyum, fifteenth , j <- y 

feminine is in ^ thus gn} doyim, 


to tlie 
xviii 

; :r'*? 

9 

fjodult. 

01 the 

t, iiftli; 
rjiirh ; 

u. ;TLf 
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III. Adverbial Numerals. 

255. (1) MTJLTIPIilCATIVES. 

, / , / 

These are formed with the aid of the suhstantives lat (m. pi. wJ latj, fem. p], 
lati), (f. pi. gjAJ time, taru ; fem. uj* gqn, ‘ fold ’3* in the follo%vmg 

' ' " / / ' ' i h' ' 

manner : — aid lati, one time, once ; *j-* heyi lati, another time ; *'J doyi laH, 

' ' / i ' 

the second time ; irqli lati or ijji iroyi lati or hy ty irqh ^hin, three times 

f! f ' ' f ' ' 'i / 

(alsot;»J i:)/itranlatan)-,'tj^i sati yhiri or ly-'-* satan laian, seven times ; M 

t .1' i,' e 

treyimi lati, for the third time ; ^atati lati sat, seventy times seven j yJ 


iMtsi lati, how many times, how often; also *>•> lotsuM lati (Matth. sxiii. 37); 

^ f r t -f i 4 

-li jyl» liatsm laian tarn, np to how many times [ (uO ' %«»»» fem. %a«, one^ 

fold; dogun^ fem. dcgqn, two-fold; tregun^ fem. tregqn, three-fold;] 


/ // 


tfh- tsogmi^ four-fold; [Matth. xiii. 8 has] irqlq garb, thirty- fold ; sUiliq 

U fj 

gqnj sixty-fold ; hatq gqn, a hundred-fold [all as adverbs]. 

256. (2) Disteibtjtives. 


/ / 


These are formed by the repetition of a number ; e. f i ah ah, each on (c/. 

f t Jj !J .V 

uv*^ pananis pananu shahras andar, each in his own city). 

257. IV. Quantitative Adjectives. 

(1) ha^zi (dat. ha^ziyan), Bome i e. so7i'^ dost, som^ 

of our friends. 

/. / / . / 

(2) haintsq (imiv, Jcainisau), smexsl. 

'h ' 'h " h > , 'h 

(3) sethq (dat. seihan, also seiJialian ; instr. sefJimi) many. 

* / ^ 

(4) stru-^y (dat. soris-qy ; fem. son), whole ; e. g,, sSr 

/ // 

jamdhit, the whole assembly: abl. (for sdri-y) \ e, g,j 

panani sciH dilq sui, with his whole heart, 

(^) C5J ^ sori-y (dat. k*)j^ sdren, sciren-qy ; instr. (SJJ^*** sdriv^qy), all. 

W (SjJ'^ soru'-y or yi s6ru-y Mli, the whole; iSJJ*** soru-y Mh 

yi, all that. 

258. V. Declension of IJuinerals. 

The Numerals are declined like adjectives. Thus : — *^1 a7<;; dat. m. ahis ; instr. m. 
I qM ; gen. m. 1 qk^'-so7id, or I ahyuh^ 


» [The word is a corruption o£ the Skr. sfu?>o, not of gama, a mass, as suggested by the author-l 
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The Dat. of za, two, is, kowever, ejo don ; of trah, iren ; otjy^ isor, tson. 

/ • F* I 

pontsmi sdsaji to five tlionsaiid xvi. 9) 5 iggn smmijto four 

thousand (Matth. xvi. 10). 

/ / 

With the emphatic c5 Vy — ahis-qy ; aku-y [fem. qk-qyj, only one. 

‘Both’ is represented by dcnato~qy e. g*, iifft donuw-qy^ both these; 

^ donaw-qy nechiv^, my two sons; timau donm-qy maarq^ 

//^ /// //.* 
from these two; but also ji:> donawqn^ dtyiv, allow both. Bo is^ isomtc-qy 

( f j 

in the four directions, on all sides ; note (Luke xx, 33) saiaw-an hqn» foi% 

/ / / <•» 

satctn (cf» donawanjm ^ ^ 

The Ordinals follow the rules of declension in every yarticnlar ; e. g., gcdamjuk 

godanihh iem. godanioh, jA. godanicAi ; doyim, dat. cr^.^ doyinis-, 

safyurrit satimis ; and so on. 

* 

ijt treyimi gari, at the third hour; 4^ ^hayimi gari petlia, from the 

sixth hoar ; *./ navimi gari tarn, till the ninth hour. 

ON THE EMPHATIC STJEEIX (j Y. 

259. This suffix emphasizes the word to which it is attached ; e. J., 

(1) To Substantives, wati-y, even on the way (Luke xvii. 14). 

(2) To Pronouns : — 

(a) Personal ; iohi-y{ tsa-^ chhuka, art tAou he? 

(b) Possessive : cliSni-y osa-sut, out of thine own mouth; t 5 >i>w.! 

qini-sandi-y. 

(c) Demonstrative: in the sense of this, or that, very; even thk (ftat) ; the very ; 

e. g., yh, ^ 'd 

yiman-gy, U^aw-gy, Is^.jimau-gy tiutJiu-y, fem, tm‘-y 


/ / 

»5 When the en>phatio 1/ (§ 2391 « added, a nnmeral takes termination J arn,- e. p.. 45^-^ 

dahau-WJ ^ ^ 5'^/. ^hat, were not ie»» cleansed ? f 

OA m3 iom- tehaacw 

Is 'f • " A - 1 v «iTT iS.fi'S'j itiJifi *Dotli}* m thsit niSfUiisrj so - 

tsso,txequBnily ^*^jiihafoth-^wha.tws,nnet,\iov, i _ . I> . . 

tj yitha-y etcadly how ; ^^^ha-y yoth', exactly so. 
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/ / ■* ... 
o*^ tasi (for ts'^ tas-ay ?). [After a consonant, the 3 nnction voTvel is u; except 

in the case of nominatives of no-nns of the second declension when it is w.] 

O // / 

(3) To Numerals : e. g., ^ dalmv-qy (see § 258, note 35). 

o / ^ 

(4) To Adverbs: ae-qy, even to-day (3 1 ae, to-day); taii-y, even there; 

yati-y, in the very place which, 

(5) To Prepositions • andara-y, even.fi’om (Luke i, 15), 

(To be eo7ittnuecL’) 


I50TES Al^D QUERIES. 


attempted human sacbipice at hingoli. 

On tke mornmg of tke 4tli of Marck a Hindu, 
named Oovinda, a lakourer engaged under the 
Public Works Department in repairing tbe Akdla^ 
Hingoli Road, cafue into tbe police office at 
Hingoli and lodged a complaint. He was boni- 
bly burned about tbe bead, arms, and cbest, parts 
being absolutely charred. . His statement was 
tbat on tbe previous night be was returning from 
the Hingdll Idzdr to tbe stone -breakers’ huts, 
two miles up tbe road. As be passed tbe cotton 
ginning mill, which stands by itself half way 
between tbe two places, be was invited by some 
men there to sit down and smoke in tbe mill 
compound. When they got him near tbe boiler, 
they seized him and thrust him bead first into tbe 
furnace. Being a strong man be managed to free 
himself before they could shut tbe door on him. 
He subsequently managed to get back to bis but, 
and next morning, with tbe assistance of bis wife, 
came down to tbe police station at Hingoli. Tbe 
unfortunate man, who was suffiering terrible 
agony, was taken into tbe Station Hospital, where 
everything was done to alleviate bis pain. His 
recovery was almost hopeless from tbe first, and 
on tbe 14tb be eventually died of tetanus. Tbe 
Parsi Engineer, Nauroji, part-owner of tbe mill, 
and one of tbe firemen, have been aiTested, but 
the former has been released on bail for Es. 20,000. 
Though it seems almost an inconceivable thing to 
happen in a British Cantonment at tbe end of tbe 
nineteenth century, tbe unanimous opinion among 
all tbe Natives is tbat tbe watched man was 
offered a saerifiee to the engine, which bad 
not been working satisfactorily ; and so far there 
is no other explanation to be offered. There is a 
yery strongfeeling among tbe British community 


at Hingoli tbat tbe case should be thoroughly 
cleared up, and tbe iieiTpetrators of this dastardly 
outrage brought to justice. 

Geo. F. DTenha. 


THE SAOBEB THREAD. 

As mo&iformulce in magic seem to be founded 
on tbe assumed potency of certain numbers as* 
cribed to each deity, so tbe minutice of religious 
ritual have a.similar origin, even to tbe lights in 
the thurible, tbe ingx*edients of tbe incense, etc. 
All are worthy of enquiry, and give clues of 
bistoiical import. 

When ceremonial sacrifice ceased tbe janeu or 
sacred tbx'ead remained, as its name shows {yajna 
ajpdvita, what is worn at yitjna or sacrifice). 
In a sldlca of Manu tbe Brahman is prescribed 
one of cotton ; tbe Ksbatiiya one of morata. a 
wild fibre, and in axiotber place of flax ; tb# 
Yaisya of wool. In tbe Epics tbe heroes bad 
them made of antelope bide, thus showing tbi® 
reooi-d to be older than tbe other : now all use 
cotton. Undoubtedly tbe ancient material was tbe 
wool of tbe victim, as is tbe Parsi thi'cad. The 
separation of castes caused a change, the lower 
order of tbe three castes sticking to tbe wool, tbe 
wai’rior taking to tbe victim of the chase. The 
Pax'sx saci’ed tbi’ead (Zend Mistilc, belonging to 
tbe waist) is of 72 (12 X 0, the perfect number 
and its half) woollen threads or yarns, passed 
three times round tbe waist by both sexes. It is 
tied with four knots. Vide Dastnr Kosbanji’s 
Glossary to the Pehlavi texts of the Arda Viraf . 
Tbe Pai'si thread is made with ceremonies worth 
noting. 

W. Buchanan in P. A. and Q. 
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NOTES ON THE NICOBABESE. 

BY E, SL HAi?, OJ.E. 

(Continued from Voh XXVI, p, 277.) 

No, 6 . 

Doatli and Burial 

(iBcludiBg Bunoral Bitos and subsecjnent obsorTances^. 

Inert and pMegmatic as are fcte Nieobaresein most circninstances of life, yet some of their 
demonstrations of grief at the death of a relative or friend amount to what might be 
described as frenzied extravagance.‘2 This, although attributable in part to real sorrow, especially 
on occasions of family bereavements, is no doubt, as regards many of the Quasi monmers, mainly 
induced by their superstitious fears and the dire necessity — for such do they regard it — of 
conciHating and propitiating the disembodied spirit, which, for the first few days after its 
release ■— when it is called lidiloriwl or hoiharl-amapdh^ — , is beliered to be pecu- 
liarly active and malevolent* 

The funeral customs in the Central and Southern islands of the Archipelago diSer in 
many points from those observed by the communities inhabiting the Northern islands that it 
will be necessary to treat of each separately. I will, therefore, endeavour to describe first the 
practices which prevail throughout the Central group and also, for the most part, among the 
Southern islanders, and then sketch briefly the chief peculiaxities of those adopted by the 
inhabitants of Car Nicobar, Teressa^ Bompoka, and Chowra. 

In every case of illness or serious accident the menluana (L e., the medicine-man,’* 
exorcist or shaman) is at once summoned, and by his arts and incantations and the erection of 
fetich*charms (hentd-hoi and hentd, ante, Vol. XXIV. pp. 170-1) seeks to deliver his patient from 
the power of the Evil Spirits, to whose ageney^^ the disease, suffering or injury is attributed. 
When, notwithstanding all his efforts, death supervenes^^ it is not considered necessary to remove 
the body from the hut until the preparations for the interment are complete, but notice of the 
melancholy event is at once sent to all neighbours and friends in adjacent villages,^® for no one 
is supposed to willingly or wittingly fail to bid farewell to the remains of the departed or to 
make the customary offerings, consisting of a few or many fathoms — according to the wealth 
or spirit of generosity of the donor — of white or coloured calico or other cloths, or silver 
bangles, necklets, spoons, forks or other valuables* Any friend who is unable from some valid 
cause — such as absence from home, sickness or other trouble — to pay this mark of respect is 
expected to make his excuses and explain his conduct at the earliest opportunity to the 
chief'-mourner who, if satisfied, condones the other’s absence ; otherwise, it would be regarded as 
a slight to be remembered and rendered in kind as soon as an occasion offered for the purpose. 

Should a relative from any unavoidable cause be absent when the obsequies are performed 
he is restricted from visiting the village where the deceased died and was buried until the 

42 Even over an unpopular person or notorious evil-liver the same lamentations are made. In the rare event of 
a person dying insane the only difference observed is that the exhumation (sereiQonies — yet to be described — 
are omitted ; while, in the equally uncommon case of a murder, the corpse is either taken out to ^ and sunk or 
buried in some out-of-the-way spot, after which uo further notice is taken of the remains. 

Subsequent to this brief period it is called simply 4U3t till after the temporary disinterment of the skull 
and jaw-bone a year or two later, when less fear is entertained of the spirit, which is then described as mekiiya^ 
Carnap dh. 

As will be shewn in a subsequent paper dealing with Eeligious Beliefs and Demonology, this belief does not 
extend to those in precarious health through old age or general debility. 

*5 With the last breath (eydm) of a dying person the soul (hot A) departs to the being whom the more inteHigent of 
the present and of a few preceding generations have been taught by missionaries and others to speak of as “ IMusef 

^6 As the name of a deceased person is tabued, the messenger has to convey the intelligence by myicg, So and 
So*s father (or brother, sister, etc.) has just died.*’ It is more particularly by, or in the presence of, relatives that 
this reticence is observed. How wide-spread is this objection to utter the name of a deceased person may be seen 
by referring o the Journ, Ant hr op, Inst, Tol. XT * p. 73. 
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first memorial feast {entoin), the reasoB being that he was not present at the ceremony — 
shortly to be described — when the mourners are required to take upon themselves vows of 
abstinence in token of their respect to the memory of the departed, or •— as it would no 
doubt be more accurate to*' say in many cases — of their dread of offending his spirit. 

During the interval that the news of the mournful occurrence is being conveyed to all 
concerned, at home the female relatives of the deceased are engaged in the last offices. One 
near of kin gently closes the eyes of the corpse in order to give the appearance, of sleep, for not 
only is the glazed fixed look of death held in fear, but the further benefit is gained of darken- 
ing the vision of the departed spirit — believed to be still hovering near — , and thereby 
preventing it from acting malevolently towards the living. Next, the body is laid with the 
feet about a yard from the fire-place^^ ^xxd the head towards the entrance's of the hut, 
and carefully washed with hot water. For some reason, said to be no longer known to tbe 
present generation, this duty is performed once, thrice or five times at intervals during tbe 
hours that must elapse before the interment, and invariably by a female, preferably a rela- 
tives^ While all this is taking place one or other of the mourners seated round the corpse 
gives utterance from time to time to some ejaculation, such as ‘‘How generous “How 
unselfish P’ to which remarks assent is forthwith given in a chorus of sobs and exclamations of 
m-cn-di from the men, and, alib-^aho-alib from the women in attendance, repeated assurances 
being every now and again addressed to the corpse of the sorrow caused by his (or her) death. 

While the body is being laid out various necessary duties have to be performed by one or 
other of the mourners and their friends : — 

(a) If the stores of food belonging to the deceased or other occupants of his hut 
were not removed prior to the death they are at once carried away to another 
hut for issue after the burial. The water is, however, retained for the nse, during 
the day or night, or both, as the necessities of the case may require, of the 
mourners, who keep a sufficient quantity boiling both for washing the corpse and 
for their own consumption, as they are prohibited from taking any food until 
the prescribed cleansing of the dwelling and individual purification of them- 
selves on the day following the funeral shall have been accomplished, the 
pangs of exhausted nature being meantime sustained by means of quids of tobacco 
and sips of hot water. 

(^) Some of the cocoanut-shell water-vessels {Uslidya, ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 45) are, 
however, taken with their contents to the entrance of the hut, where an uneven 
number (generally 3, 5 or 7 pairs) are violently dashed against a post so as to 
crack the shells. In like manner all or the bulk of the portable property of tbe 
deceased, such as (in the case of a man) his spears, pots, baskets, paddles, plates 
and a great variety of other articles, are broken or otherwise rendered unser- 
viceable ; and then the whole are conveyed to the cemetery in order to be 
deposited at the proper time on the grave or at the head-post, this being one of 
the essential sacrifices prescribed by time-honoured custom. 


(c) A small quantity of cooked meat, rice, pcindanus and yam, together with some 
fruit, is brought from another hut and placed near the head of the deceased for 
the refreshment of the spirit, which is believed to be hovering near the corpse 
and it is kept there till just before the removal of the body, when it is thrown 
below the hut, where it is consumed by the pigs, fowls and dogs. 

The tot-fire is not extogu^hed when a death takes place, or while the corpse is being laid out, but 
up only to suck an extent as to allow of water being boiled for tbe use of tbe mourners 
« See footnote 66, post. 

washed once only if decomposition has set in, and not at all when it is thought advisable to eipe- 

* r^nains, sue as during an epidemic, tintil it is buried, a corpse is called howiapdh, after 

whieb it i& styled parm-fldp, > f ^ 

« A wide-spread custom, as pointed out by Mr. J. G. Fraser (Jour. Anihr. InH. Vol. XV. pp. 91-S4). 
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id) A stretcher for the corpse, called da-yung, is coastmcted by breaking up a canoe, 
made of commonSi wood, belonging to the deceased or one of the mourners. The 
board thus obtained must be of about the same length as the corpse, and from 
SIX to ten inches wide. Curious pegs, called shin^dn or sJmnipdn, to the number of 
5, 7, or 9 — again no eYeu number is permissible — are made by lashing together 
in an inverted V shape (){) the ends of two sticks, about two feet in length, of 
the Garcinia speciosa, and pointing the other ends (ante, Vol XXIV. p. 170). 

(e) To every village imattai) — and be it here mentioned that this term is applied 
to a collection of huts however few in number, — excepting those of compara- 
tively recent origin or which are not occupied throughout the year,®^ a grave- 
yard ichuJc-’petiiila) is attached and thither other mourners or their friends 
repair with wooden hoes and old paddles^^ in order to dig the grave, which must 
be about five feet deep^^. Certain others are at the same time engaged in making 
the three posts which are needed for the grave, viz» — the head-post {hamidcZi) 
which is the lai’gest and about eight feet long, and is made of hard-grained wood 
called homchhig ; the extra head-post ipenitla), which is about six feet long : 
and the foot-post Qiandi-ldK)^ which is of about the same length. 

if) The chips and shavings, produced while making the da-ynng^ the shampdti and 
the three grave-posts, ax’e then collected and placed in a heap on the ground near 
the foot of the ladder of the hut where the corpse is lying. A quantity of 
cocoaunt husks — sufficient to maintain a fire until the hour fixed for the 
interment, — is added to the pile, which is then ignited by a flame Mndled 
with fllre-sticks {ante^ Vol. XXIV. p. 49), or obtained from a fire known to have 
been recently so kindled. In wet weather this restriction necessarily entails no 
little inconvenience. The object of the fire is said to be two-fold, to keep the 

disembodied spirit at a distance,^® and to apprize friends approaching or passing 
the shore in a canoe of the sad occurrence : on no other occasion is a fire so lighted* 

if) As soon as the two head-posts have been made and the grave dug, the 
'kanoUkoi is firmly planted into the head of the grave, while to the upper portion 


The oanoe must not be one made of the favourite minjoa wood [Calophyllum sp.), as tbis is said to excite tbe 
recently disembodied spirit, whom it is advisable to propitiate by the strict observancfe of all traditional practices. 
When a death occurs at any such village the corpse is at once conveyed to a hut in the old established 
village to which it is affiliated. 

In the Central and Southern groups the cemetery is usually situated between the village and the adjacent 
jungle ; and as these sites are generally within a short distance (40 yards or less) of the sea the soil usuaEy oonsiata 
chiefly of sand. Certain portions of each grave-yard are recognized as belonging to different families, and they are 
sufficiently spacious to allow of additional interments without disturbing the remains of those whose bones have not 
yet crumbled into dust. At Chowra, Teressa and Bompoka the dead are temporarily interred near their late home 
and not in a general cemetery. At those islands, as well as at Car Nicobar, they have ossuaries at a little distance 
from their villages whither, after celebrating various memorial feasts in honour of the dead, the bones are 
eventually consigned. 

These implements are subsequently laid on the grave, and, at the expiration of a few months, removed and 
thrown into the jungle. 

55 The position of the grave is “not determined by any regard to tb© points of the compass, but, at the Central 
group and Car Nicobar, the head must be towards the jungle and the feet towards the shore, i. e., the body must be 
buried at right-angles to the coast. The natives of Chowra and the Coast people of the Southern group bury their 
females, however, in the opposite direction, i. e., the feet towards the jungle and the head towards the shore, while 
the inland tribe {Shorn Pen) bury their dead in a sguatting position, with the face towards the near^t river or 
creek. At Teressa and Bompoka the corpse is interred 'parallel to the shore, without reference to the direction of the 
head and feet. 

53 This custom would appear to be connected with the superstition known as barring the ghost by Are.’* 
furthermore, at sunset on these occasions torches are lit and carried down to the water’s- edge by a party of young 
men and wavedfrapidly seaward to the accompaniment of shouts of “/e, /c, /i§, fe /” which is said to be intrepreted 
by the Evil Spirits, whose names are severally rehearsed, as “ G-o away !” This ceremony is known by the name of 
ho~chung. It is as well to mention here that among all the tribes in these islands the young leaves and flowers of 
the cocoanut tree are credited with the power of scaring away demons, for which purpose they are extensively used. 
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projecting above tlie surface of the cemetery is lashed the penttla, round the top 
of which are fastened some Orania spathes Qiomyuam^ ante, VoL XXIY . p. 48), and 
—in the case of a female above the age of 18 or 14 — a large basket {hentainf*^ 
ante, YoL XXIV. p. 108), then and there rendered unfit for further use by being 
slit -with a knife or ddo. Into this basket are crammed some of the sacrificed 
articles which had shortly before been conveyed to the cemetery. In the case of a 
man, a similar quantity of his portable property is deposited about the head-posts. 

(h) The trophy of pigs*-tusks, which has been suspended over the entrance of the hut 
of the deceased from the time of the^last memorial-feasts celebrated by the owner, 
is, together with one or two hareau and hentd-Tcoi (ante, VoL XXIV. pp* 136 and 
170), carried out and thrown unceremoniously into the adjacent jungle. In doing 
this care is taken for obvious reasons to remove the M. O. P. shell “ eyes from 
the harean and throw them apart ! In addition to this the chuh-fum fetich 
(consisting of neck-laces of split plantain-leaflets), which is invariably kept on 
the left side of the hut, as viewed from the entrance, is wrapped up in an Areca 
spathe and stowed away until the first memorial-feast (entoin) is held, when it 
is restored to its prescribed place (ante, Vol. XXIV# p. 135). 

To return now to the group of mourners engaged in preparing the corpse for burial. 
When the body has been washed for the last time, turmeric-unguent (consisting of turmeric- 
root paste mixed with cocoanut-oil), is smeared all over it by a relative of the same sex, if 
available; the ear-sticks (iclil, ante, Vol. XXIV, p. 108) are left as worn in life, and the neng 
and o^ohtap (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 47) are removed, and replaced by the neng4a-cJiiha or 
the I6e4a-wia (ante, Yol. XXIV. p. 170), according to the sex of the deceased, who is then 
dressed in any articles of Eui’opean attire which he (or she) may have possessed ; for no garment 
which has belonged to a dead person may be appropriated by another, but must be buried 
•with the corpse.®^ Except in the case of infants, a lighted cigarette is next placed for a 
few moments between tbe lips, and then laid aside for the purpose of being deposited on the 
grave together with the utensils and cloths used in washing the corpse. The mourners now 
proceed to decorate the body, according to the resources of the family and the description of 
offerings presented by their friends, with such silver ornaments as bracelets, anklets, necklets, 
■waistlets and headbands; even offerings of new spoons and forks are often added. After this, a 
cap (called shanoang-Tcamapdli) is made of one white aud two red handkerchieves, or of 3, 5, 7 or 
9 white, red and blue pieces of calico, and placed on the head of the corpse. Another hand- 
kerchief is wrapped round the throat, which is called the tanual4inldla'‘'hama;pd}i, signifying 
neck-tie of the corpse.” Moreover, a chin-stay is prepared with a strip of calico and applied 
so as to keep the jaw closed, and the hands are bound together at the wrists with bands of 
white calico and laid over the abdomen, the ankles also being in like manner secured. An 
uneven number of silver coins are then placed betii^en the chimstay and the cheek,®® and 
sometimes even in the mouth, in order that the soul and spirit, being thus enabled to pay 
their way, may meet with a kindly welcome in journeying to their new home.®® 

^7 Sometimes tlie heniain is similaarly employed at thebaml of male adults (ante, Vol. XXIV. p, 170}. 

It is believed that tbe spirit will resent as a slight tbe use, by even a sprviyiug relative, of any articles of 
attire or portable property of which the deceased was possessed. 

This sum is described as cal-owS-'^ani(m&^ (Itt., “ in the cheek of tbe corpse*’) in allusion to the place 
where the coins are usually deposited. According to tbe statements of some this custom is no longer regarded as of 
any benefit to the deceased, bpt is continued from motives of respect, affection or dread, as the case may be. The 
practice will be recognized as corresponding to that of ferry-money** in vogue not only in tbe neighbouring pro- 
vince of Burma, but in parts of Europe (Jour. Anihr, hut. Vol. XV. p. 78). 

As nothing which has been sacrificed in this manner — no matter ho^ great its value may be in their eyes — 
can be recovered and brought into use, it happens after the lapse of one pr two years, when the skull and jaw-bone 
are exhumed, that the coins and all the ^ornaments about the head and neck are taken out, merely in order that they 
may be cleansed, after which they are replaced ; this, as well as the re-interment of the skull and jaw-bone, occurs 
on the day following the exhumation in all parts of the Central Group except Katchal and certain villages on 
Uamorta, where it takes place after five days. ' ‘ - 
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WHle these preparations are in progress the funeral-guests continue to assemble, each 
bearing offerings, termed ohjdla^ consisting of silver personal ornaments or of calico, the latter 
of which vary in extent, according to the circumstances or liberality of the donor, from a few 
fathom sto one or more entire pieces of 24-40 yards.®^ These gifts of cloth must be of material 
that has never been used, and may be of red, blue, white, spotted or checked, but never of 
black, calico. Immediately on their presentation they are torn by the family into lengths of 
about four yards, and laid ready for use on the floor. 

Birst, 3, 5, 7 or more uneven number of two-fathom pieces of red or white calico belong- 
ing to the family of the deceased are produced, and, after a slit of about one foot lengthwise is 
made in a certain part of each, the corpse is laid thereupon and enveloped with these shrouds 
in such a manner as to leave exposed through these slits only a narrow portion of the feoe 
from the forehead to the chin. Neatly trimmed Orania spathes, called dand^-oal-Jiilikx — 3, 5, 
or 7 in number — are then wrapped round all but the head, and are tied tightly with split cane. 
The corpse is next placed on the da-yung (i. e., the stretcher), and lashed to it with more split 
cane, thereby ensuring perfect rigidity and facilitating the process of removing the body to the 
grave. One or three gaudy patchwork skirts, such as are worn by women at memorial-feasts, 
called Ue-ta-icia {ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 170) are then wrapped round tbe waist of the corpse, 
whether it be that of a man or woman. When so worn it is termed heniul. Next, the calico 
offerings of friends, already referred to as having been brought and tom into lengths of about 
4 yards each, are taken in hand. An uneven number of these — from 3 to 29 in the case of an 
ordinary individual, and a larger uneven number in the case of a headman or menluana — are 
selected, and, after a slit has been made in each in the same manner as in the first shrouds, they 
are wound round the corpse® so as to leave only a narrow space down the centre of 
"the face exposed.®- Last of aU, 7, 9 or 11 neng-ta-cMlia are tied round the whole. In the 
case of one who had occupied a leading position in their midst, the enshrouded corpse, when 
thus ready for burial, presents, as may be imagined, a considerable bulk.® 


Save in cases where, for sanitaiy reasons, it is important to expedite the burial, the hour 
usually fixed for the funeral is either sun-down, before midnight, or at early dawn. Under no 
circumstances can an interment take place bewteen the hours of U a. m. and Ip. m., as the 
shadows of those lowering the body into the grave, as well as those of the moumera taking 
their last look at the shrouded figure before tbe earth is made to conceal it from sight, would 
then fall into the grave and not safely outside or across it, and the consequences of this mis- 
ohanee are too serious to be rashly encountered ; the belief being that rictness, if not cradain 
death, would speedily overtake any who are guilty of such indiscration. The dan^r does not 
extend to the act of digging the grave, though precautions against the possibility of harm 
arisino- to those who have been so engaged is averted before tbe arrival of the corpse by the 
menluana in attendance, who carefully sweeps the grave in order to expel any intruder lurking 
therein. This is done with a leafy bough plucked from a smaU jungle tree, called feany. 
This act is termed Jcohd-Iiala, which denotes “brandishing. 

On the completion of the elaborate process of preparing the corpse for burial the' 
enshronded figure is gently moved to a position at rigbt-angles to that which it had up 


01 Many hnnaies of ttis materiaa are annually purchased from ship-traders, and reserved for this purpose. 

82 It will have been observed that in almost all their funeral appointments tte Kioobarew avoid tbe use of even 
numbers, though their reasons for so doing rest merely now-a-days npon the anthonty of tradition. 

68 These as well as the first set of shrouds, are termed lanm-iamap&k (lit , “ wrapper of corpse ). 

6* This practice is said to have originated in the belief that the defunct is thereby enabled in some mysterious 

. L alwtaW t. ol H. M„as .ttendi., tt. »» » > «•>. » '«“• 

cloth, OB their return home* 
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to tMs time occupied, and is laid immediately under tlie centre of the roof of the hut^e 
The moumers then assemble round the body, the nearest relatives resting their heads or elbows 
thereon, and the remainder ranging themselves behind, while the last farewells are uttered in 
heart-broken accents and with bitter wailings, termed sUmang^lmnapdlu ^ This lasts but for 
a short time, and then, at a given signal, some young men who are in readiness at the 
entrance approach and, hastily raising tlic body, carry it /-iee?<Z^^-.foremost down the ladder, and 
convey it away swiftly to the cemetery.®^ or more of the niourners^^ not unfrequently cling 

to the corpse and have to be forcibly pajTted from it. Such persons will sometimes even allow 
themselves to be dragged half-way to the grave, whore also they usually make a feint of 
throwing themselves upon the body after* it has boon lowered ; but a slight show of resistance 
on the part of the bystanders generally suffices to frustrate any such attempts. 

The menluana then commands the d-isembodiod spirit to go quietly to the grave with the 
corpse and remain there until the ffi’st memorial feast (cntoln^f when it will be required to pro- 
ceed to Hades. It is further exhorted not to wander about in tlio meantime and frighten the 
living with its ghostly presence. 

When the body has been laid in th© grave the peculiar ^ -shaped pegs, called shinpm or 
shanipaui to which allusion has already "been made, aro brought into use : 5, 7 or 9 of these 
are driven into the ground across the body at regular intervals from the head downwards 
in order that the Evil Spirits, known as Mong-xvdnga^ may bo unable to abstract the 
remains, a work which is supposed to bo the special function and delight of this class 
of Demons. 

After the corpse has been laid in tlie grave e., leaves of the hoang) are 

again waved over it in order to disperse any spirits which may still chance to be hovering 
near ; for it is held that, through sympathy with the deceased, the spirits of the bystanders, 
and even a stray demon, might by overhaste bo interred with the corpse. To make assurance 
donbly sure, therefore, a dry cocoanut-leaf torch, such as is used in these islands when fishing 


Up to this stage in the proceedings tlie position of the corpse has boon as shown below in the diagram marked 
A,” where “ a” represents the entrance at the top of the hut-laddor 5 the firo-placo ; “ c ’’ the corpse, with 
its head towards the entrance and feet near the firo-plaoe 5 aiicV‘ d ** the fetich, already referred to in 

the foregoing. The corpse is now placed as in the diagram marked “ B,” i. 0,, at right-angles to its first position, 
and in the centre of the hut, with the head towards the ehuTc-fum, 




6’ The only reason given, at least in the Central ffronn f At. + t « 4.1 

that it is more convenient to the hearers who reach thee* the csorpso out of the hut Aeud-foremost is 

be among them any trace of the superstition held, by some lower or foot end. There does not appear to 

inthismannerhewillbeabletofindhis way bach dead i^ernon is oerriod out of his home 

68 As soon as the corpse has been removed for burial the firo^^T* 
the foot of the hut-ladder is extinguished by water. ° which has up till that time boon kept burning near 

66 Women and children do not necessarilv a<•»r*AYV1•»^o.v. . 

doing so. ^ y ^1^® body to the grave, but aro not prohibited from 

70 • - 


' It is, however, related that on one occasion a monr-nA 
into the grave, where he so injured himself bv fall-ino. ax. ^ ^11 ^^^Bistanoo thus offered and threw MmseH 

Por analogoTiseBetoms elsewhere fWeJ n p”, 'loath roHnltoa. 

-erazer, JoMrn. Inu t 


■ Inst. Vol. XV. pp. 08-66. 
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at niglit, is lighted and waved a few times inside the grave, whereupon, at a given signal, the 
earth or sand is rapidly shovelled in with the blades of old paddles by a party of young men 
who are standing in readiness to perform this duty. 

Outside the grave and on the Tcanoinkoi are then placed a variety of spears, paddles and 
other things^2 belonging to the deceased, all of which are broken or damaged before being 
so deposited,^® in order that all may see how sincere the mourners are in their intention of 
denying themselves the use or benefit of any of the property, notwithstanding its undoubted 
value in their eyes. Another reason given for this wholesale destruction of properiy is that 
strangers who have no respect for the sacredness of tabued or sacrificed articles might 
appropriate uninjured and serviceable objects regardless of the displeasure of the disembodied 
spirit, wbo would unquestionably resent any such token of indifference and disrespect by 
wreaking vengeance probably on those through whose remissness such misconduct had been 
rendered possible. 

After the grave has been filled in, the small post called iGaiidi-lah^ already referred to, is 
erected a little beyond the foot in order to mark the position and length of the grave. A cord 
is then fastened between the head and foot posts, and on this are suspended three pairs of 
MsJioya {ante, Yol. XXI Y. p* 45). The middle pair over the centre of the grave is alone filled 
with water, the two other pairs over the head and foot respectively being empty. 

On the graves of children a touching tribute is paid to their memory by placing on their 
graves models of the implements, which they would have had occasion to use in after 
years had their lives been prolonged. Toys also belonging to the little ones are broken and laid 
over them.^^ In all cases, except that of very young infants, memorial feasts are celebrated. 
The tabu, however, is less stringent in regard to the cocoanut plantations and trading operations 
when death takes place before the tenth year or thereabout, after which age the rites and 
c eremonies for the interment of a child are identical with those for an adult. 

Besides the objects already enumerated as placed on tbe grave it is customary among the 
communities of the Central group to offer an tineven number of cooking-pots belonging to 
the dead person, in each of which one or more small holes are carefully bored in order to 
render it unfit for use. These pots are left there for about six months, and are then thrown into 
the jungle with the bulk of the offerings^^ spared for a while after the first memorial 
feast, which is invariably celebrated within that period, by which time they are no lon-ger fit to 
remain en emdenoe. 


72 the nature of these objects a stranger is able to ascertain the sex of the occupant of the grave. 

In the ohserTance of this eustom, which is common to all the islands, it is not obligatoi^ on the part of the 
widow, widower, father, son or other relative of the deceased to perform any special act in the work of destruction, 
such as breaking pottery, etc. 

7^ As an instance of this, I wonld here quote from a note I made in September, 1SS6, when visiting Teressa 
island. On that occasion I saw in one of the villages the grave of a recently-buried child, aged about two years. 
As is the invariable custom at that island, the grave was situated close to the hut which had been the home of the 
deceased. Round tbe head-post was wrapped an Areca spathe, and from it hung a basket {hentainf Unie, Yol. XXIY. 
p. 108), in which were placed offerings of fruit and vegetables, together with a stem-sheath of the ground-rattan 
ihenshech, ante, Yol. XXIY. p. 108), also cocoanuts and Ushoya (vide ante), the latter purposely riddled with 
holes. Bundles of Chavica leaves and a liomydhta (ante, Yol. XXIY. p. 169), which had been twisted ont of shape and 
otherwise damaged, were also to he seen. I also observed a miniature axe, brooms, daos and knives. At the foot 
of the grave on a bamboo pole were models of various domestic implements, also a paddle, skull-hat 
Yol. XXIV. pp. 135-6), a bottle of cocoanut-oil and a spathe-box (tafdl, ante, Yol. XXIY. p. 48) containing an offer- 
ing of new calico. Strips of coloured calico were attached to both the head-post and the bamboo pole, and a cane 
connected the two, from which a string of young cocoanuts was suspended. On the grave itself was laid length- 
wise a cocoanut-leaf. Both the bereaved parents were smeared with turmeric-paste, and presented a ghastly 
jaundice-like appearance. 

The only things placed on the grave for the use of the disembodied spirit are a little tobacco, unripe cocca- 
nuts, fruit and water. In the grave it has money and abundance of cloth and ornaments wherewith to make a good 
start on arriving in Hades. 
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The blades and prongs of tbe spears retained by the mourners are, like those sacrificed at 
the erave, bent or rendered otherwise - at least temporarily - unserviceable. They are. how- 
ever sometimes after the laneatla, or final memorial feast, which brings the mourning 
period to a close, repaired and again' brought into use. In the meantime, as will be found 
Ltioned in a subsequent paper dealing with Memorial Feasts, they form part of the display 
ofnropertYwhichis made by the chief mourner on each of the (or memorial feast) 

days, which occur at stated times during an interval of two or more years. 

Domestic pets (if any), such as paroquets, minahs and monkeys, owned by the deceased, 
are given away to friends. Dogs were formerly killed at the death of their master and buried 
in tL jungle, but now-a-days they are spared and appropriated by some other member of the 

family. 


Any money possessed by a dead person, over and above that buried with him, is kept 
till nearly the close of the mourning-period, when it is expended in the purchase of rice and 
other articles which have to be provided for the final feast; or — and this of course refers only 
to silver coins — is converted into personal ornaments, which are worn for the first time on 

that occasion. 


At the termination of the ceremonies at the grave the mourning party return to their hut, 
where one or two women cover their heads with cloths and, leaving the face exposed, turn to 
the wall which is between them and the direction of the grave and weep silently This is 
said to be in token that the general body of mourners, whose representatives they are, 
although compelled to be otherwise engaged, are equally grief-stiucken and would fain indulge 
their sorrow by refraining from every kind of employment. 

While this scene is taking place within, outside the hut the demonstrations of woe assume 
a more serious form, and the grief and despair at the bereavement felt by the community in 
general and the family in particular are shewn by hacking almost in half one of the sup- 
porting .posts at tbe entrance of the hut. Although the injury is not so great as to endanger 
the stability of the dwelling it is snfBcieut to necessitate the- substitution of a new pile ; but 
this renew 'll is deferred till the celebration of the last of the memorial-feasts, called la-nedt4a 
(from ledt signifying “ finished, enough 

Under every dwelling-hut there is a light wooden platform, called itaha, on which are 
kept various articles, e. g.^ one or more pomdh-bh'h'i^ (ante, Vol. XXIV. p."136) also bundles of 
firewood, freshly-gathered bunches of Pandaniis fruit, vegetables, etc. After the partial 


76 The late Mr. de Boepstorff stated that “ the silver tMngs are laid on the chest of the corpse, but they are 
afterwards recovered when the shnll is dag up.’ ^ The mistake here made probably arose from his having seen 
the ornaments taken out of the grave, as is sometimes done at the exhumation, in order to clean them. They are, 
however, invariably restored in the course of a few hours, or at any rate as soon as the skull is re-interred at the 
close of the Eestival. It would be entirely opposed to all their views and sentiments in this matter to re-appro- 
priate anything that has been sacrificed or offered in honor of the dead. — A Dictionary of the Nancowry Dialect, 


Home Dept. Press, Calcutta, 1884, page 261. 

77 This is termed the Tia-cTi'ij-dnTi-hare, in allusion to the self-imposed fast and abstention from social enjoy 
nients on the part of the disconsolate mourners. 

7 B If a death occurs while a festival is being held the body is usually removed to the nearest village 
raent, but under these circumstances it is generally brought back at the la-neat-la feast, and interred in t e ami y 

burial-place. j. xi,* t- vino- all 

7» These are large cylindrical bundles, generally about three feet in diameter and about a foot tnicK, na g 

the appearance of being firewood, but each billet is so neatly trimmed and shaped that one might expect even a 
casual observer to entertain a doubt as to its being really intended for such an ordinary purpose. They are a 
kept in readiness for ofiering on the grave of a relative or friend at the celebration of the first memona eas 
(entoin), and are never burnt. They entail no little time and trouble in their construction, and therein e 

merit of the offering. It is recorded by the late Mr. de Boepstorff {A Dictionary of the Ncmcowry ’ 

Home Dept. Press, Calcutta, ISSi, p. 90) that Pastor D. Eosen, a Danish Lutheran minister who conduc e 
mission in Hancowry Harbour in 1831-34, wrote as follows regarding these singular objects : — “ It has amuse me 
to watch the pedantry shown by the Nicobarese in their choice and treatment of firewood,” showing that he, i e 
many subsequent visitors, misapprehended the real use for which the yomOJe-dhh is intended. 
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destruction of the Eut-post, as just described, tbe itahm is broken up, and the materials of 
•w'liich it is constructed are thrown into the jungle. This act necessitates the removal of the 
povfidif'’ouh which is then rolled away and stored nnder another hut until the time arrives for 
celebrating the entoin feast.^o 

The ceremony mentioned in footnote 56 {ante^ takes place before dusk ; and after sundown 
on that and the two following days a fire is kindled near the head of the grave by means of 
flre-sticks, and kept burning throughout those three nights by one or more of the mourners 
who undertake this duty. The usual occupants of the hut sleep therein after the funeral and 
may in fact sleep in no other. 

As has been already mentioned, mourners are not allowed to taste^^ anything except hot 
water until about 24 hours have elapsed since the demise. It is not thought necessary to dmw 
water specially for their consumption, but any that may happen to be in the hut at the time is 
used. No idea of its defilement through the presence of death seems to have crossed the 
Nicobarese mind. Evidently some sentiment of the kind, however, attaches to the state of the 
hut and the persons of the mourners, as it is obligatory early on the morning after the interment 
that a thorough houpse-cleaning be undertaken. After everything has been removed from the 
walls and floor of the hut, the former are swept with a broom (jyihi-hanga), and the latter washed 
with hot water (^et-shech^oahni),^^ The mourners then wash themselves by pouring water over 
each other. This is known as the 'kolaich-i-dhh'^Tiare^ implying purification by ablution. 
After they have dried themselves, they, have, in order to be completely purified from their recent 
contact with the dead, to be anointed with an unguent, termed danun-^anlia,^ by the mmlnana 
who, moistening his fingers therewith, performs the act of lustration {enluma) by anointing 
each mourner in tnm on the head and shoulder, uttering meantime repeatedly the mystic term 
epsh ” or eushy^^ which to the people of the present day conveys no precise meaning, but is 
regarded either as an injunction to the Evil Spirits to keep away, or as conferring some sort of 
charm or protection against their machinations. Meantime a man takes a short lighted torch, 
made of dry cocoanut leaves, which he waves in all directions inside the hut with the object 
of driving away any Evil Spirits that may be lurking therein. This act is termed hoho-m-oaL 

With the further object of disguising themselves so that the departed spirit may fail to 
recognise them, and may do them no mischief, all the monmem shave their heads 
in addition to which the women shave their eye-brows (tlma7t-fuyU-ohmdt)^ and tbe men 
eradicate with tweezers any hair they may have on their upper and chins (itosh-enkhin^.^^ 
It is also common for a mourner, for the same reason, to assume some new name®® for him 
or herself, which, in a great measure, accounts for the fact that some individuals have borne 
several different names in the course of their lives. This dread of the disembodied spirits of 
their departed relatives and friends®^ is induced by the conviction that they so keenly desire to 
return to the scenes and associates of their earthly existence that they are utterly unscrupulous 
as to the means and methods they adopt for the purpose of attaining their object. 

At s©me villages tMs feast takes place on tbe 3rd, 5tb or 7tli day after tiie interment, but generally not till 
3 or 5 months have elapsed. In the latter case a dark night is selected. 

The reason for this fast from solid food is that if a meal were eaten in the presence of a corpse, the ghost might 

inadvertently be swallowed at the same time. 

82 por this purpose they use a bnish-like object, called fanndh-^ldh (or haniidh^ldh) V ol, XXIY, p. 4^ji( 
consisting of a Pmidams drupe after the ptdp has been extracted. Old rags of sacks, etc , are afterwards used 
for wiping the planks. [Journ. Aithrop. Inst, Vol. XV. p. 67.] 

$z This-consists merely of the pounded leaves of a certain tree mixed with cocoannt-oil. 

8i Some have been observed to shave all bnt a single lock of hair on the crown, after the^manner of HindaE. 
It should, however, be mentioned that this enstom of shaving is optional in the case of a metihiana, most of whom 
affect long hair. Journ- Anthrop. Inst., Yol. XV. pp. 73 and 99, , , ^ 

85 In cases of sudden death, as from a fatal accident, snake-bite, or other cause, the same measures are adopted 
by all the fellow-villagers of the deceased, and the mourning they observe is the henhtcdva-hxnbislie {vide note 89}. 

86 Jo wn. Aithrop. Insi., Vol. XV. p. 73, . , . • a t ^ 

«T The natives of Car Nicobar affirm that among them this feeling extends only to the spirits of bad men and or 
those who met their death by foul means. These do not become less dangerous until many years have elapsed. 
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When the physical purification and fortification against the Unseen Powers are accom- 
plished, the mourners and their friends assemble at the hnt to partake of a meal (styled ongtang* 
idr^lia), which is prepared and eaten in silence.®^ It consists of a pig and fowl freshly killed, 
and also of as groat a variety of articles of food as can be procured. The object of this 
lavish provision is that each favourite viand may he represented, and thus enable the 
bereaved as well as their friends to decide at once from which they will abstain during one or 
other of the two mournmg periods, that styled henhwdva-'kanoishe (or oydnga^anmtd)^ 
which terminates at the first memorial-feast {entoin), and that called hmhwdm-dlde^ which 
extends until the celebration of the final feast (lanedtla) two or three years later.®® The varions 
dainties are spread on trays, and each person is afforded the opportunity of declining or partak- 
ing of any number of them. By this means it soon becomes known which of those present 
intend to deny themselves, and to what extent their abstinence will be carried. At the con- 
clusion of this repast a tray, containing a portion of each kind of food that has been served, is 
carried by one or two of the company and deposited on the grave as an offering to the departed 
spirit,®® hut no effort is made to protect it from birds or animals, so that it usnally happens 
that the whole amount is speedily consumed by pigs, fowls, dogs, and crabs. 


ON THE EAST-CENTRAL GROUP OF INDO-ARYAN VERNACULARS. 

BT aEOE(3^E A GRIERSON, C.LB., PkD., I.C.S. 

The division of the Indo-Aryan vernaculars of Northern India, into two main groups, a 
Western, corresponding to the ancient SaurasSnl Prakrit, and an Eastern, corresponding to the 
Magadhi Prakrit, has long been a common-place to students of the subject. The existence of a central 
language corresponding to the ancient Ardha-Mdgadhi Prakrit has also been assumed, but what 
that central language is at the present day has not, so far as I am aware, ever been clearly stated. 
The researches c<mnected with the Linguistic Survey of India, on which I am at present engaged, 
have enabled me to locate it definitely. I have named it Easterp Hind!, and its two or three dialects 
together form what I call tiie Easti-Contral Group of tho Indp»Aryan vernaculars. The 
Eastern group includes Assamese, Bengali, Oriya, and BihM ; and the Western, among others, what 
I now call Western Hindi, Panjabi, and Gujarati, 

The following note has been drawu up for the Survey ; but, as s long period must necessarily 
elapse before the Survey-report can see the light, and as the correct identification of the language is 
of some interest, I venture to lay an early copy of it before the readers of the Indian Antiquary : — 

The East«>Centrol Group. ^ The East-Central Group of Indo-Aryan vernaculars is a group 
of dialects, not of langm^es. It includes only one language, rtf.. Eastern Hindi. 

^ Through some misapprehenaiou of the facta it was recorded by the late Mr. de EoepstorfE that this meal is 
eaten at the gf%ve, whereas the mere auggestion of such having ever been their practice evokes a prompt denial 
[B. SOS of the Dictioncpry quoted iu Notes 76 and 79 (ante).} 

•• Henhw^a^Jcaimdie implies abstinence from singing, and oyOriga^yanmia, the putting aside of personal 
omammits ; while Tienhwdva-ditis signifies a thorough and complete abstinence from every form of self-gratifica^ 
tiou, whether in respect to food, drink, selfvadomment or social entertainment. The first two terms, applied alike 
to the mourning observed by fnends and certain of the relatives of the deceased, entail abstinence from singing, 
dancing, lOaymg on instmmente, wearing ornaments or new clothing, and the ns© of red paint on the person, as 
well as indulging in those lozuiies that were formally declined at the meal here described. In those cases where 
the eniotn takes place after a few days (ants, note 80) the self-sacrifice incurred by this class of monmer 
n&oessanly amounts to little more than a farce. It is far otherwise, however, in regard to those who observe the 
as this requires them to deprive themselves of every kind of selfrindulgence for a period extend- 
ing generally to about three years, when the final memoiiahf east is usually held. Till then no intoxicant, tobacoo, 
cultivated Chavica betel-leaf, pork, fowl, fish or turtle (unless captured with a single- pronged spear), ripe coooanuts, 
vegetahles, plaintains and moe may be consumed. Needless to add, no ornaments or new garments may be worn 
or paint applied to the person, and no form of recreation, such as singing, dancing or mnsic, may be enjoyed. 

Jowrn, Antltrop, Just., Vol. XV. pp. 74-76, where 2 SIt, J*. G. Frazer points out that the nearly universal 
** practice of leaving food on the tomb . • , . , ,like the habit of dressing the dead in his best clothes, probably 
‘^originated in the selfish but not nuHndly desire to induce the perturbed spirit to rest in the grave and not come 
‘‘^agning the Hving for food and raiment.” ..... “ Bather than use the property of the deceased and thereby 
incur the anger of his ghost, men destroyed it. The ghost would then have no motive for returning to his 
“ desolated home,” 
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Its geographical habitat. — This language, which includes three main dialects, Awadhl, 
Bagh^llf and Chattisgayhi, occupies parts of six provinces, Ondh, the If oith- Western ProvinceSj 

Baghelkhand, Bundelkhand, Chota Nagpur, and the Central Provinces. It covers the whole of Oidh, 
except the district of Hardoi and a small portion of Pjzabad. In the North-Western Provinces, it 
covers, roughly speaking, the country between Benares and Hamirpur in Bundelkhand. It occupies 
the whole of Baghelkhand, the North-West of Bundelkhand, the Sonth-Sone tract of the District o! 
Mirzapur, the States of Chang Bhakar, Sarguja, Udaipur, and Korea, and a portion of Jashpur, 
in Chota Nagpur. In the Central Provinces, it covers the districts of Jabalpur and Mandia, and the 
greater part of Cbhattisgarh with its Feudatory States. 


The dialects. — The three dialects of Eastern Hindi closely resemble each other. Indeed, 
BaghSli diSers so little from Awadhi, that, were it not popularly recognised as a separate speech, 
I should have certainly classed it as a form of that dialect. Its separate existence has only been 
recognised in preference to popular prejudice. Chhattisgarhi, under the influence of the neigh- 
bouring Marathi and Oriya, shows greater points of difference ; but its close connection with Awadhi 
is nevertheless apparent. The Awadhi-cum-BaghSli dialect covers the whole Eastern Hindi area of 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and of Bundelkhand, Baghelkhand, Chand Bhakar, and the 
districts of Jabalpur and Mandia. It is also spoken by some scattered tribes in the Central Pro- 
vinces districts to the south aud west. If we wish to make a dividing line between Awadhi and 
BaghSli, we may take the river Jamna where it runs between Fatehpur and Banda, and, thence, the 
southern boundary of the Allahabad District. This is not quite accurate, for the Tirhart diaJeetj 
spoken on the north bank of the Jamna in Fatehpur, shows sufficient pmiliarities to entitle it to be 
classed as BaghSll ; and the language of the south-east of Allahd>ad, which is locally known as 
BaghSli, but which I have classed as Awadhi, is a mixture of the two dialects. The boundary must be 
uncertain, for there is hardly any definite peculiarity which we can seize upon as a decisive test. 
Chhattlsgarhl occupies the remainder of the Eastern Hindi tract, that is to say, the States of Udaipur, 
Korea and Sarguja, aud a portion of Jashpur, in the Chota Nagpur Province, and the greater part of 
Chhattisgarh. 


As above described, Eastern Hindi occupies an irregular oblong tract of country, exteiding from, 
but not including, Nepal to the Bastar State in the Central Province, much longer from north to 
south than it is from east to west. Its mean length may be roughly tiien as 750 mfles, and its 
mean breadth about 250, which together give an area of about 187,500 square xml^ The number of 
speakers of each dialect is roughly as follows ; — 


Awadhi ... ... 16»000,000 

Bagifelt ... ... ... ... ... ••• 4.612,756 

Chhattisgarhl •«. ... ••• ••• 


20,612,758 

3,719,725 


Total... 24,331,999 


With reference to the above figures, it should be explained that, probably owing to the prestige 
of the court at Lucknow, Awadhi ia spoken as a vernacular not only in the tract above described, but 
also by Mnbammadans over the Eastern parts of the North-Weatem Provinces, and the greater 
part of Bihar, the language of which is, in the main, Bihfiri, I estimate the number of these 
Awadhi-speaking Muaalmans at about a million, and these figures are included in the figures for 
Awadhi given above. Similarly, as regards Chhattiagarhi, the above figures include not only the 
speakers of that dialect in the area of which it is the vernacular, but also 34,095 speakers of it in the 
neighbouring Chhattisgarh and Orissa Feudatory States, whose main langn^e is Oriya. In both 

cases, the speakers are’ permanent residents of the areas in which they were found, so that the total 

above given represents the number of speakers of Eastern Hind! in their proper homes. 
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Speakers of Eastern Hindi abroad. — Large numbers of speakers of Eastern Hindi are 
scattered all oTer Nortkem India, Putting to one side the number of Oudh men who have tra?elled 
abroad in quest of service, there is our native army which is largely recruited in that Province. 
Unfortunately it is impossible even approximately to estimate the number of these Eastern Hindi 
speakers who are away from their homes. All that can be done is to give the following approximate 
estimates for the Lower Provinces of Bengal, and for Assam 

Estimated number of speakers of the Eastern Hindi in Assam 32,290 

„ Lower ProYxnces 111,258 


Total ... 143,548 


Origin of Eastern Hindi. — As explained elsewhere, in the early centuries after the Christian 
era there were two main languages or Prakrits, spoken in the Jamna and Ganges valleys. 
These were Bauraseni spoken in the west, its head-quarters being the Upper Doab, and Magadhi spoken 
ill the East, with its head-quarters in the country south of the present City of Patna. Between these 
two there was a debatable ground, roughly corresponding to the present province of Oudh, 
in which a mixed language, known as Ardha-Magadhi or Half-Magadhi, was spoken, partaking partly 
of the character of BaurasSni, and partly of that of Magadhi. We know that all the languages of the 
Eastern Group are descended from Magadhi, and that the group of closely connected languages, of 
which Western Hindi may be taken as the type, is directly descended from Bauraseni. It now remains 
to state that this mixed language, or Ardha-Magadhi, was the parent of modern Eastern Hindi. 

Geographical position of Eastern Hindi in regard to neighbouring languages. — 
Eastern Hindi is bounded on the north by the Aryan languages of the Nepal Himalayas, and on tbe 
west by various dialects of Western Hindi, of which the principal are Kanauji and BundSlkhandi. 
All these are descended from SaurasSni. On the east it is bounded by the Western Bhojpuri and 
Nagpuria dialects of Bihari, and by Oriya. On the south it meets forms of the Marathi language. 
These three are descended from Magadhi Prakrit. It is hence surrounded on two sides by languages 
derived from Saurasgni, and on two sides by languages derived from Magadhi, and, as might be 
expected, is the modern representative of Ardha-M^gadhi. Like it, it partakes of the nature of both 
the ancient languages. 

Its name. — The name Hindi is popularly applied to all the various Aryan languages spoken 
between the Panjab on the west and the river Maha-nand£ on -the east, and between the Himalayas 
on the north and the river Narbada on the south. From these BihS-ri has already been subtracted. 
It is spoken in Bihar and the eastern districts of the North-Western Provinces. We shall also have 
to subtract the languages of Eajputana, and there remain, still bearing the name of Hindi, the dialects 
spoken in the basins of the Jamna and the Ganges, say, from Sirhind in the Panjab to Benares. 
These divide themselves into two main groups, entirely distinct from each other, a Western and 
an Eastern. The Western includes, amongst others, Bundeli, Kanauji, Braj Bhakha, and the stan- 
dard Hindustani which forms the lingua franca of the greater part of India. These dialects are all 
various forms of one language, which I call Western Hindi. The Eastern group includes the three 
dialects that together form the language which I term Eastern Hindi, It is necessary to explain this, 
as no attempt has hitherto been made to name these two languages. Its very existence has hitherto 
been a matter of doubt.i 

The East-Central Group compared with the Eastern. — The dialects of the East- 
Central Group differ from the languages of the Eastern Group mainly in the- conjugation of 

the verb. 


1 Tbe student is warned that tbe Eastern Hind! of Dr. Hoernle’s Gandian Grammar is not the language here 
giTen that name. That Eastern Hindi is Bihari. Dr. Hoernle himself has long abandoned the name ' Eastern 
Hindi,* and has adopted * Bih^ri.’ 
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pronunciation. — As regards pronunciation, tiie languages of the Eastern group do not 
aoree among tiiemselves. Tke three most Eastern languages of the group, viz., Assamese, 
;^ngali, and OriyS, have one marked peculiarity, in that the letter a is usually pronounced like 
the 0 in the English word ‘ hot.’ In Bihari, this sound is gradually fiattened as we go west- 
wards, until in Western Bhojpuri, it has the ordinary sound of the *« ’ in ‘nut.’ Eastern 
Hindi has also this pronunciation of the vowel. 

Declension. — In the declension of Nouns and Pronouns, Eastern Hindi closely resembles 
Western Bhoipuri. It has the same tendency to nse an oblique form in & ; with regard to which, 
however, it would be more accurate to say that Western Bhojpuri has borrowed from Eastern 
the oblique form of the other languages of the Eastern group invariably ending in a. The 
post-positions attached to nouns are mostly the same as in Bih4ri, the most marked exception 
being that of the Dative-Accusative, which iu Eastern Hindi is ‘ ’ or ‘ &S,’ while, in the 

languages of the Eastern Group, it is ‘ fee ’ or ‘ M! It may be added^ that the post-position 
of the Locative is ‘ ma ’ or ‘ m3,’ while in Bihari it is more usually ‘ me,’ a^nd it does not occur 
in the other Eastern languages at all. These two post-positions, fea and md, are typical of the 
East-Central Group. 


Pronouns. — The declension of Pronouns in Eastern Hindi closely resembles that of the 
Eastern Group of Languages. Iu one important test point it agrees with that group in differing 
from the more western ones. While in the latter the typical vowel of the genitive singular 
of the personal pronouns is S, in the East it is 6. Thus, in Western Hindi ‘ my ’ is ‘ merd,’ 
but in Bengali and Bihari, it is ‘ mdr.’ Eastern Hindi follows the Eastern Group in this respect. 

Conjugation. — In regard to verbs, there are greater points of difference than in the other 
parts of speech. The verb substantive is in Eastern Hindi aheit or dheH, • I am,’ although, ^in the 
Bastera parts of Oudh, bdieS. which is nearly the same as the Westem Bhojpim also 
occurs In the Finite verb there are three main tenses which admit of comparison, the Jreaen 
Coniunctive, the Past and the Future. Of these, the Preseut Conjunctive, which m derived 
from the Sanskrit Present Indicative, is practicaUy the same m nearly every Indo-Aryan 
Language. No profitable comparison can therefore be obtained from it. 

'rhe Past Tense. - The Past Tense, on the other hand, presents striking differences- In 
all the Indo-Aryan languages this tense was originally a Past Particrple Pi^ve ^ xf we 
tL nSlt^Tthe wfrd which is derived from the Sandadt P^ Pass^ ^xple 

^ Hieauliterally »hestoUek’or*Istmck.’but ‘struck^ to ’ or‘me’^aBd 

so on ’ Similarly, *ehaM.’ derived from is literally not ‘ he wmt, but fe is gone. It 

will be observed that the Sanskrit Passive Participles above quot^ have ‘he letter t m the 
penultimate syllable. This is the case in regard to most Sanskrit Passive P^^les, and it i 
penumrna y ^ retained in most of the dialects derived from Sauraseni 

SSr Thus from the Sanskrit ‘ marteA,’ there sprang the Sanr^id W jbich 

came the Brai Bh^kha ‘ manjau,’ in which the y represents the origin^Sausknt Prakn i. 

' The chancre of i to y is one of spelling rather than of pronunciation. We may, therefore, say 
» iTis typical of the P.at ci the 

SaurasSni Prakrit. 

™ tTiolaneuauesdeiivedfromMagadhlPrakrit, we see an altogether differ- 

eet staterf affaua. la the Saa^t Jaagaagea tte < of • f »f 

disappeared. la the I°i 3 Tpeoi 5 iarit, of aU these laagMgss that the, 

a aambea of eaeiitic proaoaaB,> meanrag h, ^ B.^ali wihes to 

ml*’ ■ etalh? ■ .?by ate ,' and aaites tie whole iato oae ttord, ..-Hife, 

1 For the proof of thiB.Tee J. A S- B. LS^(1S95), Bt. I. 352. 
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the Bengali cUmm originally meant 'it was gone by me/ hence, ‘ I went.’ 
Ib proceM of time the way in which this word was bnilt was forgotten, and the past tense in 
Bengali is now conjngated as if it was an ordinary active verb. The particular enclitic pro. 

nouns which are used in the Magadhi-derived languages vary in form from dialect to dialect, 

and for the purpose of comparison with Eastern Hindi, it will be convenient to consider tho,se 
in use in the Bhojpuri dialect of Bihari. 

Eastern Hindi combines the peculiarities of the SaurasSni and of the Mapdhl 
languages. The typical letter of its past tense is not the MSgadhi I but the feauraseni i or y. 
On the other hand, the past participle cannot stand by itself, but takes the same enclitic 
pronouns as those used by Bhojpuri. In order to show this clearly, the masculine singular 
of the Past tenses of Eastern Hindi and Bhojpuri are here given side by side. In each 
case the root, the tense characteristic, and the enclitic pronoun are separated by hyphens. In 
reading the Eastern Hindi forms, it should be remembered that, in this language, ya, e, and i are 
practically interchangeable, some localities favouring one spelling, and some another. The 
spelling given below is that of the Awadhi dialect . 

■inr. gHa-h Eastern Hindi. Bhojpuri. 

I struck Mdr~e-u 

Thou struokest Mdr-i-s Mar-al-as 

He struck Mdr-i^s Mdr-<^l-as 

If we spell the Eastern Hindi words as follows, as is often done, we see the connexion, on 
the one with the SaurasSni dialect, and, on the other, with Bhojpuri, even more clearly. 

Mdr-y^au 

Mdr-y-as 

Mdr’-y-as 


Tti6S6 3>r6 tli6 forms, wliicli tli6 foimis witb. i Eiiid. 6 siro corruptions* This Past 

Tense, with, according to local spelling, the third person singular ending in *5, or i/as, is 
pr 6“ eminently the typicul shihbeleth of u speuher of Eustern Hindi* In conveirsution this form 
of a verb naturally occurs with great frequency, and is hence continually heard. Speakers of 
the language from Oudh cover the whole of Northern India, for they are great wanderers in 
j?earch of ^rvice, and, even in Calcutta, nothing is more common for a European to hear than; 
an up-country syce saying words like ^ hciliis^^ he said, or ^ ’nHUTis^ he struck. Such expressions 
must be familiar to every Englishman, and most people would be astonished to hear that they 
relics of a mixture oi Sauraseni and Magadhi Prakrit. 

In this tense, Eastern Hindi has another strong point of resemblance with the 'Saura- 
sen! group of dialects. I have already pointed out that in the Magadhi languages, the memory 
of the fact that these past tenses are really passive in character has been lost. The suffixing of 
the enclitic pronouns has given the tense the appearance of an ordinary past tense of an Active 
verb. In llfestem Hindi we see this process of forgetting actually going on. The memory of 
the passive character of the tense has been partly preserved by the fact that the language 
possesses a literature. In the old poetry of Malik Muhammad and Tul^^'si Oils the fact that the 
tense is passive is rarely forgotten. The subject is put into the case of the Agent, which in 
this dialect does not end in ne, but is the same as the ordinary oblique form, and the verb is 
made to agree in gender and number, not with the subject, but with the object* In accord- 
ance with this, the verb has still, to the present day, a feminine form in the past tenses, and, 
as we go west, where the influence of the neighbouring ^Sauraseni dialects has helped to keep 
the memory alive, the subject of such tenses of transitive verbs is still in the case of the Agent, 
Thus, in Eastern Oudh ‘ he struck ’ is ^umdris,' in which m is in the Nominative case, and, 
means ^he^; but in IJnao in Western Oudh, the expression used is ^mmdris* in which is 
in the oblique form and means * by him.’ The nominative singular of m is won 

The l^tnre Tense. — The case of the Future Tense is similar, hut more complicated. In 
Sanskrit there are two ways of saying * he will go * It may be said either actively or passively, 
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i. e., we may either use the direct expression, * he will go,’ or we may ‘ it will be to-be^one 
by him.’ The first is in Sanskrit ehalishyati, and the second cJialiiavyam nsed impersonally. 
We shall first trace the former into the modern languages. In SanrasSniit first became 
chalissai, with the same elision of t that we noticed in the case of the past participle. Then the 
two ‘ s’ 8 became changed to h, and we have chaliTica. This form has survived to the present 
day, and in Braj Bhakha and other Bauraslni-derived dialects means ‘ he will go.’ ® The whole 
tense is thus conjugated in Braj Bhakhd. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

1. 

Mdriliau^ I shall strike 

Mdrihai 

2. 

MdriJiai 

Mdriliau 

3. 

Mdrihai 

Mdrihai 


We are thus entitled to say that the characteristic of the future tense m the Saurasen! group 
of dialects is the syllable ih. 

The Mdgadhi gronp of dialects, i. e., those which form the Eastern Group of Indo- Aryan 
vernaculars, on the contrary prefers to form its future on the impersonal passive future partici- 
ple, an example of which is the Sanskrit word chalitavyam, it is to be gone, equivalent in mean- 
ing to the Ba tin eundtm. The impersonal nature of this pairticiple should be noticed. It does 
not say who is to go. It leaves this to be supplied by a pronoun. The. Sanskrit ehalitavyam 
becomes in both Prakrits chdiamam, and we find the next stage of growth in the word ehalaba, 
in the old Eastern Hindi of Tulasi Das. It is here nsed as a pure future, and is not changed 
either for person or number. Chalaba means ‘ I, thou, he, we, you, they will go.’ The explana- 
tion is the original meaning in Sanskrit, As in that language, the word literally means ‘ it is 
to he gone.’ Who it is that has to go, is left to he defined by the aid of a pronoun. Hence 
the form of the verb remains unchanged. 

Coming now to the present day, we may take Bengali as an example of the Eastern group 
of languages. Assamese and Oriya follow it in every particular. As in the case of the past 
tense, '^ngali cannot use the future participle alone, it must add enclitic pronouns to it. Its 
future participle ends in ib. That is to say the Prakrit chaliamam becomes chalib ; while 
similarly the Sanskrit mdri-tavyamf it is to be struck, becomes in Prakrit mariavvarHf and in 
Bengali mCirib, To this it adds the enclitic pronouns. When a Bengali wishes to say ‘ I shall 
strike,’ he says ‘man6,’ ‘it is to be struck,’ and then ‘o,’ which he writes a, ‘by me,’ t. e., mtu-ih-a. 
The Bengali future is therefore conjugated as follows : — 


Singular. Plural. 

1. Mdr-ib-a, I shall strike Mar-tb-a 

2. Mar-ib-i Mdr-ih-i 

3. Mdr-ib4 Mdr-il-en 


The remaining Eastern language, Bih&i, holds fast to the same principle in forming the 
first two persons of the future. That is to say, it adheres to the base with 5, in this case, 

It is however, unable to make up its mind abont the third person. In Maithili and Magadhi 
it uses the present participle somewhat clumsily for this person of the future, hut in Bhojpuri 
it takes refuge in the iA-fnture which we have just met in Sauraseni, so that we have the 
cnrions spectacle of a future in which the first two persons are really impersonal passives, while 
the third person is active. As in the case of the Past tense, however, all memory of the 


» The which we meet as the future in the ordinary Hindustlut of the hootohas an altogether diferen 

denyation* 
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paEsive origin of the first two persons has been lost. The Bhojpnri future is, therefore, as 

follows 

Singular. Plural. 

1. J/ar-aS-H, I siall strike Mdr-ah 

2. Mdr-<ib'e Mdr^b^ah 

3. MdriU Mdrihen 

In the first two persons, the terminations are enclitic pronoutis meaning *by me,’ ‘ bj thee, 
and so on. Eastern Hindi goes still further in the same direction. The Awadhi dialect closely 
agrees with Bhojpuri Its future is r— 


Singular. 

1. I shall strike 

2 . Mdr-^h-eB 

3. Mdrihai 


Plural. 

Mdr-ab 

Mdr-oi-6 

Mdrihaz 


As, however, we gu west, we find in the Awadhf-speaking district of tJnao the 
following : — * 


Singular, Plural. 

1. Mdrihaw, I shall strike Mdrihai 

2. Mdrihai Mdrihau 

3. Mdrihai Mdrihai 


This is a pure iJi-future, and is identical with the one given above for Braj Bhdkha. The 
Bagheli dialect, according to Dr. Kellogg, takes a mean position between these two extremes. It 
may be noted that the first person singular, mdr<^yeU more really approaches the Prakrit form 
mdriamam than in any other dialeet. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall strike Mdr-ah 

2. Mdr-ib-es or mdrihes Mdr-tb-d 

3. Mdri Mdrihai 

It ^should be remarked, however, that the specimens collected for this survey from the 
BaghSll-speaking area only show the f^-future, Conjugated exactly as in ITnao, 

The Chhattisgarhi future shows another mixture of these two forms. It is as follows : — 


Singular, 


Plural. 


1 . Marihau^ I shall strike 

2 , 

3. Marihai 


Mdr-ab or marihan 

Marihau 

Marihai 


We thus see that, as in the Past Tense, the Future Tense of Eastern Hinfii occupies an 
intermediate position between that of the MSgadhi languages of the East, and that of the 
Sauras^ni languages of the West. 


General Conclusion. — We are hence entitled to state that the Eastern Hindi language, 
or, in other words, the East-Central gronp of Indo-Aryaa vernaculars, agrees generally in regard 
to ite nouns and pronouns with the MSgadhi or Eastern Group of vernaculars, but. in regard 
0 the verb, occupies a position intermediate between that gronp and the Sanrasfini group;- 

IrZ-MS^t Pii^f representative of the ancient 
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ESSAYS ON EASMIRI GRAMMAR. 

By THE LATE KABL EBEDEEICH BUEKHAEDT. 

Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by Oeo. A. Grierson, C.I.E, Ph.D., LC.S, 

{Conlirmd from j). 252.) 

APPENDIX. 

1. Explanation of Luke i, 1-4. 

/ '''' lo./ (b . 

^^^3 dit (IJ ( 1 ) CJdnhi seiliau gond hamw^ si iimaii 

[l5j] M Aiib Mr,ien-hoyid, yima ase andarivdqi‘ sajmnej [at] 

jsoi b ^2) haydyi haran, (2) yiihqpjih^ imau, yim gofh 

oxiiXai. peiliq pdnq wnclihanv:ol^ tq haUmqh^ Ijliilmat 

&3 (3) el^ cAi jTjiy hamnwoH osu ase mah hqrqk rtwdyat ,• (3) me H 

cusbj^ jjj fcjj^Uwc son T/iundsib sij godq peiliq hosMsk tq daryiijt 

Ia 4X5* 4*' b Oj-i* ]carit„ lelchq §ah'k poili} soruy Mh ^liini yhofra, 

4L ^ 4 ) cWb Q^y fdzjl ThyoJiluSf hitartilj ( 4 ) yiith ivuiuti 

^4^ ^isif \j yinf hatlian’dmis rdsi% yiman-lqnz Ue ia'lim cMey 

liUsoiqUy %hiah. 


261 . Word by word analysis. 

ChinrM (Prs.), Conjunction, because, forasmucbas ; seihaUf adj. insfe. pi, of sefht {^ 257), 
many ; go^id^ 3, sg. impersonal, aor. of gmidwh to bind (§ 180, Ko. 65) ; hamar, m,^ waist, witk 
gandiin, to tigbten the waist-cloth, to undertake ; si (Pers.), conj., that ( = or*) ; timan^ dat. pt 
demonst. pron, (§ 243) ; Mmen-hond, gen. pi. of koniy fern., deed, work, business (3rd declension) ; 
^ma, nom. pL fern., rel. pron. ( § 245) ; ase, ioc. pi. of 5a, I ( § 228) ; proposition, m., 

with dat. ; waqi^ (Arab.), participle, happening ; sapane (§§ 20, 158), aor. 3 pi. fem., of sapanmu 
to be, with wdqi^ to occur ; zi, repeated on account of the relative ^sentence j laijmi (Arab»), 
declaration ; haran, 3 pi, pres, (subj.) of kamn, to make ; yithq (§ 259, 2, c.), adv. 
in what manner ; timau, instr. pL, demon, pron. (§ 243) ; ytJn, nom. pi., rel. pron. (§ 245) , godq, 
fern., beginning, abl. godq (for godi); pefhq, preposition, from (with abL) ; pdm ( §238), 
self ; %m^lilianwU\ nom. pi. masc., noun of agent, of michhun, to see ( § 84) ; t&, conj., and ; 
haldmqhi, adj, nom. pi. masc. o! Tcaldmulc, u e., gen. of kaldm (Arab.), a word (§§ 198, 1, b , and 
208) ; Midmat (Arab,), fern., service, ministry ; haranwoP (like touManwoP, from harun, to make : 
with Midmat, to do ministry, to minister; TcaldmqU Midmat har^, men doing-ministry^ of the 
word, ministers of the word; os% aor. 3 pi. masc. of dsim, to be; ase, ^ above, pre- 
position, to, ase nish, to us ; hqrql, aor. 3 sg. f. + suffix & ,* by them was it {i e., nwayai, deliver- 
ing, riwdyat harun, to deliver) done; tmaw riohqrqlc, hy them it ^ was delivered (§ 92 ) ; 
me, dat. pers. pron. ( § 228) ; ti, also (jpwque) ; son, aor. 3 sg. impersonal of zantm, to 
consider, think ( § 180, No. 46) ; mtmdsib (Arab.), proper, right ; zi, as above ; godqpetki, as 
above; MsUsh (Pers.), labour, energy ; (Pers.), understanding; Mrit, participle absokie 
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of /iarun (§84); Uhliq, 1 &g. pres, (subj.) of Uhliun (lekhun), to write (Arab.), adj,, 

complete, correct ; po0, instr. sg* oi poih, m., maimer (o/. above yithq ^otU ) ; siru^y Mh, ali 
that, the entire (§ 248) ; elidnh abL fern,, possess. pron/(§ 232) ; Motra, for the sake of 
( § 208) j ay, interj. ; fdml (Arab.), excellent ; Thy^filus, Tlieophilus ^ biiarM (Arab.), adv. from 
hi, in, 4- tartib, order ; yuih, eonj., as; ihnan, dat. plur., dem. pron. (§ 243) ; kaihan-Jmiz , gen. 
pi' fern, sg., of hath, a word, teaching ; rdsti (Pers.), fern., rigjitness, truth : yima-kqm, gen, 
pL, rel. pron., agreeing with (Arab )# fem,, teaching, instruction ; e/Jje-a/, there is to 

yon (§ 164) ; Mtsmqts (for hetsmqti) (m. liyutmut), perf. part, fern, of Jieun, to take, agreeing 
with ia^lm ; zdnals, 2jid pers. pres, (subj.) of zanmi, to know, to learn. 

202. Literal Translation, 

(1) Forasmuchas by many was the waistband tightened (L e., it was undertaken) that of 
those things which happened among ns (that) declaration they should make ; (2) in the 
manner in which by them, who from the beginner self-seers (?•• e., eye-witnesses) and of-the- 
word ministry-doers (ministers) were, to us delivery was made ; (3) by me also it was thought 
proper that from the beginning diligence and understanding having made (i. e., with diligence 
and understanding), I should write in a truthful manner everything for thy sake, 0 excellent 
Theophilus, in order; (4) so-that of those things the truth, of-T7hich by-thee instruction 
has-by-thee been-taken, thou-mayst-know. 

(To be oontimiedT) 


THE COPPER COINAGE OF MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

BY EEV A. WEST0OTL 
Preface. 

The numismatic enthusiast in Southern India cannot fail to be bewildered by the extra- 
ordinary multiplicity of the copper coins which fall in his way. Leaving on one side the 
coinage of native potentates, he finds that the early coinage of the Companies in itself offers a 
wide fi?eld for his energies. In the absence of any complete catalogue he knows not what to 
expect, and experiences much difficulty in arranging the specimens which he has secured. By 
the aid of Atkins' Colonial Goins, and Thurston^s Madras Museum Catalogue, he can compile a- 
fairly complete list of the gold and silver coinage, but to the copper coinage, especially in its- 
early stages, he has no adequate guide. 

With the view to preparing the way for a more or less complete guide to theses 
coins, I have arranged a tentative catalogue comprising those coins of which mention has been 
made in other available lists, adding thereto some pieces in my own collection which do not 
* appear to have been published hitherto. 

A. Copper Coins of the London Company,^' 

[Abbreviations : 

A. == Atkins' Coins of British Possessions and Colonies', 

H. = Hultzsch (article in Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXI.), 

T. = Thurston’s Catalogue of Goins in Madras MuseumT] 


^ Queen Elizatetti in 1600 granted a Boyal Charter to ‘ The Governor and Company of Merchants trading into 
the East Indies.’ 

This London Company’s first settlement on the Coromandel Coast was at Pulioat, where they had a precarious 
tenure by favour of the Dutch. In 1620 they obtained an independent settlement at Masulipatam, and in 1625 were 
able to open a branch establishment at Armagham. Their third settlement, in Madras, together With the right to 
com mo-ney, was purchased from the Eaja of Chandragiri in 163&* 
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I, — Undated Coins. 


1. H. No. 24, 

Oi. — Srt. 

Eev. — Kxunpini {i. e., Tamil for Company). 

2. H. No. 25. 

05. — Star of eigM points. 

B. — Kumpini. 

This eight-pointed star seems to have found favour with the Company. It was revived 
suhseouently. See Nos. 9 and 10. 

3. H. No. 26. 


06. — Orb and cross. 


R.. — Sri Eanga. 

The orb and cross, of which this is apparently the earliest occurrence was the special 
device of the London Company. The Inscription Sri Eanga on the reverse doubtless is due to 
the instruction of the Eaja of Chandragm that the Company should retain the image of 
Vishnu on their coins. Figures of Venhateswara, Lakshmi, and the like are found on the 
Company’s pagodas and fanams. but not on the cash, unless the copper coin in the Madras 
Museum (C. 5) is a genuine eoin, and not, as is far more jHrobable, a sham p^oda. 

Some of the specimens of this eoin in my collection have a dffierent reveree. The coin is 
a single cash of about 10 grains weight. 

4, T. No. 0. 42. 


05 . Traces of orb and cross, and of the letters C. C. E. 

w 

B. — Sri Eanga. 

This is He first oocurre^ceotths letter 0, 0. B., wHsk sr. prsssmsHj fte Wtials ot 
OhsrW Oompasy to tie East Me,. 0»e writer desjito these two O's a, .ereteert 

moons: This is, however, a mistake, and does not explain the E. 

5 . 66 . 

Orb and cross inscribed C. C* E. within a beaded circle. 

< jii(3.ian characters withm a beaded circle. 

The inscription on this coin is nndecipherable though quite distmct It is ass^ned to the 
reisn^of George^ I. (1714-1727). But as it has the device of the London Company, I include it 
with their coins, though greatly suspecting its genuineness. 

•TT* 


6. H. No. 27. 

05 . Orh and cross with 78 in the lower division of orb. 


B. — Sri Eanga. 

The 78 oothts cote is Mrstood to rapratent 1678. ^.“^0 

*'' !rtheS“ I totXr Ms cr.” odSst Blhay cotes , hat it is clcri, a l.»i™ 
“pt fi^sc otteteed two speoitec^ of it oat of Madras sod, 

W TT Oft 


Ob. — gg within a circle. 
B. — Sri Eanga. 
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8. H. No. 29. 


01 . 



witMn a circle. 


B. — Sri Eanga. 

9. Unpublished. 

Ob. — Eighi-pointed star -within a beaded circle. 

^ {i. e., 1701). 

10. Unpublished. 

Ob . ' — As No. 9. 

R. — 1710. 

The above four coins are probably efforts of the ne-w or English Company, but Nos. 7 
and 8 are connected with the London Company’s coinage by the Sri Ranga of the R , and 
Nos. 8 and 9 by the eight-pointed star of the Ob, (see No. 2). 

11. Unpublished. 

c c 

05. — Orb and cross inscribed ^ 

E, — The date 1691 between wavy lines witbin a circle. 

This coin and Nos, 12 and 13 are tbe fore-runners of the long series extending from 1702- 
1806, The coin is called ‘ Dudu^ or Falnce ’ by Atkins, I attribute this new departure in 
coinage to the Oompany^s new Charter granted by James II, in 1686 with renewed permission to 
coin. It has been remarked that the Company began to coin the Dutch pagoda also in 1691.® 


12. A. 67. 

As No. 11, but date 1693. 


13. A. 68, 

As No. 11, but date 1696. 


14. ITnpublislied. 


05. — Orb and cross, inscribed 
16 

JK* — gj within a circle. 


0. C, 
E. 


15. Unpublislied. 
16 


Same as No. 14, but date 


The above two coins are the fore-runners of the subsequent ‘Half-faluce * series. I cannot 
be absolutely certain as to tbe exact dates, as on both specimens the last figure is rather 
indistinct. Both No. 11 and No. 14 are indisputably clear wben turned upside down. 

16-47. A. 69-97. 

Faluces of various dates from 1702-1806 similar to Nos. 11-13, but of irregular shape, and 
ruder workmanship, and with numerals larger and ill shaped. In my collection are ^ falnces ’ 
of the years 1731, 1786, and 1789, being dates not recorded by Atkins, 


® liittle Tamil boys of the present day in Madras almost invariably call copper coins * dootie ' wMcb is tbeir 
way of pronouncing ‘ duduj They also speak of ‘ Tbe word * amia * is quite tabooed by them. 

® !fbis Butcb or Tbree-Swami Pagoda, as well as tbe old Star Pagoda should be included in tbe Company's 
Madras gold coinage. They are not mentioned by Atkins. 
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48 58. A. 98--108. 

* Half-falnces ^ of various dates from 1702-1804 similar to Nos. 14 and but of ruder 
shape and workmanship.^ 

These two long series of ‘ Faluce’ and * Half-faluce/ though a continuation of the London 
Company’s coinage, and bearing their device, belong properly to the period of the tTnitec! 
Company. 

B. Copper Coin of the English Company.^ 

59. Unpublished. 

06. — A heart-shaped shield inscribed E. E. I, C. and surmounted hj 
the numeral 4. 


R, — As on some Tinnevelly Nayakar coins. 

This coin probably belongs to the period 1699-1703 W'hen the rival companies Loiifloii and 
Enf>*iish were at strife, previous to the incorporation of the old one in the new. It is an 
interesting piece on account of its displaying for the first time the ^ above the shield, whicd 
afterwards became so familiar in the trade mark of the United Company.® 

0. Copper Coins of United East India Company. 

I. ^ Undated Coins. 


64. T. 0. 38. 

06. — ‘Bale-mark’ of the Company : surrounded by a beaded circle. 
— Crossed lines and symbols. 

65# Unpublished. 


06. — ‘ Bale-mark:’ 
R, — Crossed lines. 



66. Unpublished. 

M. — Crossed lines. 

67. U npnblished. 

Ob, — • ‘Bale- mark’ 

J?. — Similar to that of No. 64. 



►6. — ‘ Bale-mark’ 



V 

1 


68-73. A. 109-111. 


06. 


— In Persian and English XL Cash. 

- This is Forty Cash (in Telugu and Tamil). 


, _ the rou"-h TvoikmansKp of ttis resiiscitatea series, I may remark that T. So. C. Si 

li 1., 

6 On second thougM I omit JMos. w od, a P -p T O floiiri^bes. Tiie cliaracter is supposed tc 

read as Ku^ipini, as Madura, as Sri Vira and by myself as ^ E. I; C- 

be Telugu ; but it is not easily recognisable as such, and I take it to be bojus 1 eu=u. 

to suppress these coins. 
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Atkias notices three varieties of this coin ; bat including his published varieties I have 
observed six. Besides the variety in the form of the dividing line on the obverse, one specimen 
in my collection has a dividing line on the reverse also. The Tamil lettering also varies in 
several respects, e. g., one piece reads ‘yithu^ another Sthu.’ 

This piece, and the others of the same series that follow, though undated, are known to 
have been first coined in 1807. 


74-79. A. 112-115. 

Same as Nos. 68-73, but smaller and inscribed XX Cash. 

Of this piece too there are varieties not mentioned in Atkins. 

80-85. A. 116-119. 

Same as above bat smaller and inscribed X Cash. 

86. A. 120. 

Same as above but smaller and inscribed V Cash. 

86a. XTnptibUshed. 

Same as above but inscribed 2J Cash, 

87. A. 121. 

Same as above but smaller and with no dividing line. 

88. T. No. 0. 43. 

Ob. and R. — ‘ Bale-mark of the Company.’ 

89. T. No. C. 54. 

Ob. — Quarter Dub of the Company (in Tamil). 

R- — Quarter Dub of the Company (in Telugn). 

II. — Bated Coins. 

The following, being all small coins, are for convenience sake placed in succession 

90. T. No. A. 2 and 3. 

Ob. — * Bale-mark.’ 

R. — 1733. 


91. T. No. 4. 


Ob. — ‘Bale-mark’ 
B. 1736. 



92. T. No. A. 5. 
Ob. — Bale-mark.’ 

R. — 1737. 


93. A. 122. 
Ob. — ‘ Bale-mark.’ 


in. (1210 — 1795) within a square, 


94. A. 123. 

Similar to lasi^ but date | r ) | (1211 := 1796). 
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9-5. A. 124. 

Similar to last, but date I T I T (1212 = 1797). 

96. T. No. A. 87. 

Ob, - — ‘Bale- mark-’ 

R. — 1807, 


97." A. 125. 

Ob. — United Company’s Bale-mark, etc. — 1794. 
R. — Company’s arms, etc. ‘ 48 to one Rupee.’ 

98. A. 126. 

As last, but Company’s crest only on R. 

. 99. A. 127. 

As 97, but date 1797. 

100. A. 128.5 

As 97, but smaller, and ‘ 96 to one Rupee. * 

101. A. 129. 

As 100, but date 1797. 


102. A. 131. 

Ob, — Company’s arms, etc., 1803. 

S. — Value in Persian and English, XX Cash. 

103. A. 133. 

As 102, but smaller and X Cash. 


104. A. 135, 

As 103, but smaller and V Cash. 

105. A. 137. 

Ob. — Company’s crest — 1803. 

B. — Value in Peraian and English, I Cash. 

106. A. 132. 

As 102, but date 1808. 

1Q7. A. 134. 

As 103, bat date 1808. 


108.® A. 136. 
As 104, but date 1808. 


7 These ooiES were struck for the Northexu Oirears, AtMus states that this coin was m a^^pt to assimilate 
the MSlmmedau and Hindu monetary systems. Accepting this piece as equivalent to 20 Cash the Enpee beo.mea 
%0 Cash. The relations o£ the two systems were complicated. 

By Goyernment Order of December 9th, 1817, the following values were fixed 
Star Pagoda (Hindu) = 3i Bupees = 45 fauams — 3,600 cash. 

Bupee (Mohammedan) = 12 fanams + 68 cash == 1,028 cash. 

According to awTsTa^npees = 3,598 sufficiently near to the Pagoda Yalue of 3.690 cash. 

24,43 of 1801, and of 43. 

^’TxteToVe series of 1803 and 1808 were "^-ed ^ 

Zgit'phS -til the general.indian copper Coinage 

introduced. 
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109* T. No. A. 89. 

Qf), — Persian legend. Three Paltice, etc. | A. 

M. — "Valiie in Tamil and Telugu (three new dubs and one little fanaui). 

110. A. 138. 

— Persian legend : Double Falucej etc. f A'V» 

Value in Tamil and Telugu. 

111. A. 139. 

06. — Persian legend : Little Panara or Faluco, etc. ! A*V. 

E. — Value in Tamil and Telugu. 

112. A. 140. 

Similar to 110, but Half-faluce. 

iLS.io A. 141. - 
As 110, but date 1 A A (1808). 

114.10 A. 142. 

As 111, but date 1 A A (1808). 

115.10 A. 143. 

As 112, but date tAA (1808). 

116.11 T. No. A, 62. 

Oh. — Persian Legend : Two faluce, etc. | A-A (1808). 

R, — Value in Telugu and English 2 Dubs. 

117. A. 144. 

As 116, but smaller and 1 Dub. 

118. A. 145. 

As 117, but lighter and | Dub. 


NOTES AND QUEEIE8. 


* ME. SCAPE. 

{See Yule’s Hobson Johson, s. v. Bandanna : aun. 
1848 : 4 ^ i.; but it is only a quotation from Thacke- 
ray’s Vanity Fair.) 

Bcap® is a Suffolk name. Eich. Scapy is men- 
tioned under date 6, Nov. 1626 in Bacon’s Amialls 
of Ipswche^ p. 488. J. Scapey is mentioned 
under date 17 May 1660 in Stowmarket Church- 
wardens’ Accounts (Hollingsw orthos Kist. ofStozo- 
marJ^etf p. 196, i). On 23 Ap. 1731 there was a 
inaiTiage-licence for Bich. Mai'tin and Ann 
Seapey both of Earl Stonham {Archd, Suff.t 
No. 2579), and on 23 Jan. 172-^ for Bob. Seehy or 


Scapy and Mary Harriot both of Earl Stonham 
{ArcM. 8 Tiff. ^ No. 2860). In Earl Honham 
churchyard there is a head-stone to Will, Seapey 
(1740-1807), and in the neighbouring churchyards 
of Coddenham and Badley the spelling is Scapy. 
In Bey ton churchy ai^d Scarpe is found. Tho. 
Ward of Great Pinfoorough na. Pleasance Scapy 
(1753-1815), and their gx^andson Tho. Scapy Ward 
of Theeler’s Farm, Elmstead, Essex, died in 1867. 
Scapy Tydeman, farmer, was living at Earl Ston- 
ham in 1844 (White’s Stiff, Directory for that 
year). 

CPAELKS PaETEIDOK. 


ifi X Bave not yet seen anj' specimens of these coins. J insert them on the authority of Atkins. Their relation 
with the three following is interesting. They are of the same year, and of the same values, and apparently intended 
to circulate in the same district. 

B Thurston catalogues 2 Duhs and half Duh of ISOi, but I take this to he an error for 1808. (Of. T. No. A. 62 
with its figure PI, ii. S.) 
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HISTORY OF TEE BAHMANI DYNASTY. 

(^Founded on the Burhdn-i Ma,dsir.') 

BY MAJOB J. S. KING, M.E.A.S. 

(Continued from p, 247.) 

CHAPrER XII. 

Beign of Sultto. Nigam Shah, 
son of HnmayCin Shah, 

H istorian S have related that, when Snli^n Humajiin Shah was on his death-bed, he 
summoned JOfwajah Jahan and Khwajah Ma-hmiid Gilani, and by the terms of his will 
left them to decide as to which of his sons — viz., Sultan Nizam Shah, Sultan Muhammad Siirdi, 
■or Jamshid Shah — was best fitted for the succession. Since the tokens of sovereignty were 
manifest in the appearance of Sultan Niaam Shah, after the death of the Sultan, Khwajah 
Jahan, in concurrence with the amh-s, nobility and grandees, on the date above mentioned, iii 
the capital Bidar, seated Sultan Nizam Shah at the age of eight years on the throne in place 
of his father. According to the customary service devolving upon the saiyide as heads of the 
people, Shah Muhahb“Ullah,son of Shah Khaltl-Ullah, and Saiyid-i Sharif Saiyid Manjalah, 
son of Saiyid Hanif, each taking a hand of the Sultan, seated him on the throne; 
and the sheM^s and learned men who were present recited the fdtikah and they as 
well as the nobles and niinistei-s uttered the customary praises and congratulations and 
plighted their fealty ; and having received suitable gifts recited these lines : — 

" 0 king, may thy high fortune be everlasting ! 

May the dust of trauquillity be the coilyrium of thy penetrating eyes 3 
May the mirror of thy heart be always as free from blemish as the precious gems in 
thy sword ! ” 

The prince being still only a boy in the flower of yonth, the administmtioo of the affains 
of government was entrusted to the Queen-Mother, MaUidftmah JahAn, who was daughter of 
Mubarak lOiau, son of Sultan Firuz Shah ; and with the aid of the sound judgment of the wise 
minister Khwajah Jah4n Mahmud GdwAn the affairs of State were wisely administered. Fire* 
of all their attention was given to the comfort of the subjects, and they busied themselves m 
repairing the injuries inflicted by HumAyfin Shah. All the innocent persons who had been 
imprisoned by him were set at liberty, and the agents of government were confirmed in the 
offices and i-ank which they formerly held. But as most of the amirs and vazhs, through fear 
of the veno'eance of Humfiyun Shah, had fled and become scattered abroad, and the affairs of the 
subjects in general and tbe army had fallen into a state of the utmost disorder, and opposi- 
tionists and breeders of disturbance had withdrawn from their allegiance and raised lebellions, 
the BAya of Orissa wdth a large force of infantry, cavalry and elephants had invaded and 
devastated the whole temtory of IslSm. The nobles and ministers of State who were present 
at court assembled large forces, and Sultan Nizam Shab set out with them from Badar to repe 
the invasion. When they had gone only ten farsahJts^ from Bidar the army of Onssa arrived 
from the other direction, and between the two forces not more than three Jarsaihs^^ remained. 
Shah Muhabb-XJllah with a force of 160 armour-clad cavalry armed ^-itb laiicep, placing 
reliance on God, started at daybreak against the infidels, and enconnteretl the enemy s 
van-uard, which consisted of nearly 10,000 infantry, 400 cavalry and some elephants An 
enticement took place which lasted from mid-day till sunset. Many of the enemy were kilK! 
and the dust was defiled with the impure blood of the cursed infidels. The sa,y^ fought with 
Latest braveiy and the enemy’s force was completely defeated. _ When the remainder 
the fnemy’s force saw what had happened they wavered and fled, leaving their tents, aggaere 

and other valuable goods on tbe spot. 


s About 31 miles. 


IS About 10 miles. 
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Sultto MaRmtid Ehil,ii wages war agaiast Sultto Niz^m Shah. 

Just when the mind of the guardian of the Snlhm was at rest on the conclusion of the 
Orissa affair, letters arriyed from the protectors of the frontiers saying that Sultto Mahmud 
haying become aware of the dispersion of the army of the Dakhan and the disorder which 
rcioned in it, and the ascendancy of the infidels, had •— at the instigation of the Ghuris who had 
taken refuge with him to escape chastisement from Humayiin ShMi — come with an immense 
army, and crossing the frontier had encamped in a desolate part of the country. Immediately 
upon hearing this news the Sultan with his army proceeded to oppose Sultan Mahmiid, • and at 
the distance of about ten JarsahJis from Bidar the two forces met and drew up in order of battle 

Malik Shah Turk, on whom the title of Khwajah Jahan had been conferred, and another 
Turk! slave who held the title of Sikandar Khan were in the centre of the army, in attendance 
on Saltan Niz^m Shah with a hundred elephants and 11,000 cavalry. The right wing was 
under the command of NizAm-ul-Mulk Turk with 10,000 spearmen and forty elephants ; and 
in the left wing was Khw^tjalx Ma^imud Gftwa.n, who at that time held the title of Malik-ut- 
Tujjar, with 10,000 cavalry and forty elephants. 

On the other side Sultan Mahmud Khilji drew up his army, both right and left wings, and 
strengthened his position; and he himself with 20,000 cavalry and 150 elephants raised his 
standard in the centre ; but notwithstanding the overwhelming number of his force he dug a 
deep trench round his position so that horses or other animals could not cross it. 

The two armies were drawn up in this manner in front of one another. From the clamour 
of drums and trumpets the heavens were in anguish, and sleeping Tumult raising its head from 
its pillow awoke at the noise, 

Malik- ut-Tuj jar with the left wintg attacked the enemy ^s right where Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din had 
raised his standard. The latter though he advanced and fought with much bravery was unable 
to meet the attack, and at last gave way, and his father being killed he took to flight, Nizam- 
ul-Mulk also from the right attacked and broke the enemy's left, and numbers of them were 
dispersed. Muhabat ^^an, governor of Chanderi, and Zahir-ul-Mnlk as well as other amirs of 
Suit An Mahmud who were on the enemy's left were killed. When Sultan Mali nifid saw both 
wings of his army thus broken and most of his amrs and troops disheartened, he was about 
to take to flight ; but in the midst of this the elephant-keepers of the (Bahmani) ^Itan 
seeing the order of the enemy broken had drawn up in line fifty foi’midable elephants in expec- 
tation that the enemy would fly before them, and at once drove them towards the enemy's 
force. The Turki amirs who had been delicately nurtured from their youth and were unacquaint- 
ed with the tactics of warfare, neglected to send a force in rear of the elephants, as they should 
have done, and so left the elephants unsupported in the midst of the enemy. Sultan Mahmud 
Khilji who still remained in his place, seeing this move in the game of chess, showed a fresh 
rook and sent a force of infantry and cavalry to cut off the elephants from the Dakhani 
army and shut them in. At this time it occurred to the mind of the foolish Sikandar Khan^^ 
that the Sultan owing to his youth was unable to ride well, and fearing that he might be 
wounded, he lifted the Sultan from his saddle and seating him in front of himself tied the 
SultAn's hamar-hand firmly to his own waist ; but this unseasonable movement caused the army 
to be disheartened, and when the troops no longer saw the Sultan in his place they turned and 
fled from the field of battle. The elephants which had been driven at a rapid pace, remained 
in the hands of the enemy. The centre of the Dakhani army without experiencing any reverse, 
and though the Sultan was still alive, like a flock of sheep without a shepherd, turned towards 
the desert ; and contrary to their custom those brave men, every one of whom was skilled in 
fight, looked like the disordered locks of women. 


Silsan^r Ktan, sou of Jal^ SAu Bulcbarl, was killed during the previous reign (vide p. 164), so this must foe 
some other individnal of the same name. 
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+1 ^ u- ^ “ attendaEce 

^ ^ of file army, and taking the Snitm with them proceeded to Bidar. 
Sultan Mahmud from excessive fear and amazement did not move from his place, but fell into 
this reflection : - “The army of the Dakhan are practising a stratagem : they have placed 
atorceinambnsh and pretend to run away, so that when we pursue them they may surround 
ns ; otherwise why should the army fly after gaining the victory ?” 


At midnight the amirs brought Suian Nizam Shah into the city of Bidar ; and next dav 
when ffie sun rose, Makhdumah Jahan, the mother of the Sultan (who through fear o"f 
Humayun Shah had fled to Riiyachflr, but now - encouraged by a r^yal written agrtment - 
had returned to court), gave orders for the defence of the fortress of Bidar, and appointed 

^ ffie whole force to 

Iiruzabad Kalbnr^a. 


Sultan Mahmud waited three days in the same place till he was assured of the real flight 
of the Dakhaniarmy. After that he marched to Bidar and encamped within sight of the 
city, and proceeded to plunder and devastate the city and district. He razed to the ground the 
houses of the nobility and inhabitants ; so that both the great and small of that country recited 
the taJcMr of death over their household goods and habitations, and lost all their money and effects. 

The enemy’s army surrounded the citadel and laid siege to it. 

From olden times — as has been formerly mentioned — the foundations of mutual friend- 
ship had been firmly laid between the Bahmani dynasty and the SnlMns of GnjarSt ; so in this 
interval Makhdumah JahSn, who was the most sensible woman of her day, wrote a letter to 
Sultftn Mahmfid, king, of Gujarat, complaining of the tyranny and oppression of her enemies, 
and sent it by the hand of an eloquent messenger imploring assistance from the MnsalmSns of 

that conntrj,^2 

When Sultan Mahmud heard this news he resolyed to proce^ to the Dakhan to repel the 
tyrant Mahmud ^ilji ; but his nobles and ministers expostulated with him, saying : — 

Khan who had possessed the sovereignty for a week is still lying in wait, and though 
this is the third year of Tour Majesty’s reign your rule is still not as firmly established 
throughout the country as it should be, nor have the important affaire of government been 
furthered as much as could be desired ; therefore at such a time as this to leave the smt of 
government, and for the benefit of others to go on a campaign is a matter for serious coiisid»^ 
ation.” 


Sultiin Mahmud, though still in the flower of youth, replied to the amm in elegant 
language : — God is with him who is with God, and to assist Mnsaimfins and friends is 
praiseworthy and necessary, for the regulation of the affairs of the world and of mankind is 
founded upon concord ; and it is certain that if the heavens and the elements did not agree with 
one another and join together in this manner, the organization of the nniverae would he 
annihilated ; and if the race of men w^ere to break the chain of mutual assistance and reciprocit j 
the foundations of the laws of ISTature would be overthrown 

When Sultan Mahmud had ended this manly discourse and had inspired his people with 
manliness and bravei'y, after expressing their regret to the Sultan for their unworthy thoughts 
they changed their minds and said : — **If there is no help for it but to send an army into the 
Dakhan, the best course seems to be to eater the kingdom of Malwa, and so cause anxiety 
tiie mind of the jj^lljis : by this means you will not have to travel so far from your own 
territory ; and if (which Heaven forefend 1 ) any disturbance should arise in this countiy, yoa 
will be able to return quickly to quell it. By this plau assistance to Sultan Nizam Shih will 
also be assured, for when Sultan Mahmud Khilji shall hear of your advance towards M% 
territory, he will quit the Dakhan and hurry back to his own kingdom.” 

12 fide Bayley i O'ujardi, pp. 175-6, and Mir^di-i Sikandari^ litho, ed., p. 96. 
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When they had explained this plan to Sultan Mahmud he taxed his courtiers %rith 
meanness and want of spirit, and ignoring their_ advice he without delay marched with his 
army towards the Dakhan ; and in due time arrived at Sultanpur and Nandurbar, near the 
frontier of the Dakhan, where he encamped. 

In the meantime the army of the Dakhan, which by the accidents of fortune had become 
icattered like the constellation of the Bear like the Pleiades soon re-assembled under the 
hadow of the Sultan’s victorious standard. The personal property and the families of most of 
he troops being in the citadel of Bidar, their sense of honour, zeal and bravery was roused, 
iud attracted them back to their allegiance to the Sultan. Just then the news of the arrival 
jf Mahmfid (Gujarati) at Sultanpfir reached the Sultan, and inspired both him and the^ army 
(vith fresh courage. A continuous correspondence then took place between the two Sultans. 

^ ^ ^ 

Sultan Mahmud (KhilaO was for a long time engaged in the siege of Bidar : every day lie 
ised to fill the ditch of the citadel with earth and rubbish, but when night came the defenders 
[ised to come out and entirely remove it and restore the ditch to its foimer state. A. number of 
historians have related that Siiltfm Mahmud on his journeys used to carry about with 

him various Jiiuds of vegetables growing in wooden frames, so that at each halting-place he 
might, at the time of eating, have fresh vegetables on his table. During the siege of Bidar his 
supply of vegetables being exhausted, he ordered that somehow or other by law'ful means 
vegetables should be procured for him. He summoned one of the sheMs of Bidar, called 
Maulana Shams-nd-Diu the Truth-teller — who on account of his friendship for Shah Muhabb» 
Uliah, had remained in Bidar — and consulted him, saying 

“ If we buy vegetables in this place for the use of the Sultan, and pay for them, will it be 
lawful?” The above-mentioned mauldnd fearlessly replied: — “You must surely be in 
Jest : to invade the territories of Musalmans ; to lay waste their country and houses, and rob 
them of their property ; and then to ask for a legal decision from the doctoi‘S of the law on the 
subject of vegetables, is not the act of people of understanding.” 

When Sultan Malimtid Kbilji heard the news of the assembly of the army of Sultan 
!Nizam Shah, and that Sultan Mahmud Gujarati was coming to his assistance, he raised the 
sieS^5 and taking Shah Muhabb-UUah and his followers with him, marched from Bidar and set 
ofi two or three stages towards Kalyani so as to escape byway of Chandor ; but in the meantime 
spies brought the news that Sultan Mahmud Gujarati with his army was proceeding in that 
direction ; so Mahmud Khilji in fear of his life turned from that direction and hastened towards 
his own dominions by way of Burhanpur and Asir. 

When the news of the flight of ^ilji reached Sultan Nizam Shtih he ordered ^wajah 
Jah^n with a large force to go in pursuit of him, and to hang on the rear of the enemy’s army, 
and slanghter and plunder them wherever he found them. Marching with all speed he came up 
with the rear of the enemy’s army, plundered their baggage and killed great numbers of them. 

On the road news again reached Sultan Mahmud Khilji that the Gujai*at army was 
encamped in the neighbourhood of the district of Sultanpur, so, seeing that that road also was 
closed against him, he summoned the chief of Gondwarah and soothed him with various kinds 
of favour and kindness in order that he might lead them by some other route by which they 
might avoid molestation from the enemy. The chief said : — In this neighbourhood there is 
no practicable route for the army and baggage ; but there is a road like the place of Harut and 
Marut^^ towards Akot and Elichpur, far removed from the route of the army of the king of 

^3 jls liaving tlie stars scattered, in opposition to the Pleiades where they cluster. 

Names of two angels who, laving severely censured manhind before the throne of God, were sent down to 
earth in human shapes to judge of the temptations to which man was subject. They could not withstand them: 
they were seduced by women, and committed every species of iniquity,* for which they were suspended by the feet 
in a well in Babylon, where they are to remain in great torment till the day of judgment, — ' I ohnson’s Dictionary, 
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Onjarat ; but for several stages, owing to tlie difficulties of tbe road, and the tliickness of tlie 
Jangle, it is hardly pi'acticable,i 

Verse. 

The earth is more waterless than brimstone. 

The wind more heart -burning than helL” 

As a matter of necessity Sultan Mahmud chose that route for the passage of his army, 
and said : — The difficulty of the route is easier than throwing one’s self into the Jaws ot 
destruction.’’ 

Turning aside from the direction of DaulatibM, which was the route of the Gujarat army, he 
marched with as much speed as possible towards Akot, When the tyrannical army entered that 
valley and desert of which the chief of th© Gonds had told them, owing to the numbers of the 
army and the length and narrowness of the road, the hot wands and the scarcity of fresh water, 
the troops were excessively distressed ; and in the first inarch five or six thousand of them died 
of thirst. A band of Gonds who were robbers on that road, when they saw the sufferings of the 
army from w^ant of water, took the opportunity to plunder them from front and I’ear and right 
and left. The I’emainder of the army, after encountering a thousand difficulties and dangers, 
had managed — half dead — to reach Kar^nd® 

Notwithstanding the trouble and torment suffered by the army of Sultan llahmud front 
want of water on the first march, immediately upon hearing this news, being in terror of their 
lives they started on, sometimes rising and sometimes falling. It is stated on reliable authoiity 
that on that march a cup of water was sold for two rupees, and was thought very cheap at the 
price. The truth is that since the designs of Sultan Mahmfid were not accommodated to pro- 
priety and rectitude towards mankind no result but disaster and reverse of fortune accrued to 
him from that improper and unfair movement. From the seed of trouble and tyranny which he 
had sown he neither saw nor gathered any fruit but regret and affliction. On the second stage ot 
his march he lost a great number of men ; and those who escaped death were so knocked up by the 
fatigue of the journey that they would have preferred death to life. MahmM Khiljf, who 
was himself the originator of his own unp raise worthy movement, put to death the chief oi 
Gondwarah whom he suspected of purposely misleading them, though he had graphically 
decribed the difficulties of the route. 

After the flight of Mahmud Kbilji, Sultan Nizam SMh wrote and sent to Sultan Mahinutl 
Gujarati a letter thanking him for his kindness.^® 

A year after this Sult§.n Mahmlid ETiilJi again took it into his head to wage war, and with 
nearly 90,000 cavalry he set out towards th© Dakliaii. When Snl^n Nisstoi ShAh heard of 
this lie assembled his army and unfurled his standard for the purpose of repelling the aggres- 
sion; and at the same time despatched a letter to SultAn MahmAd of GujarAt informing him ot 
the enemy’s invasion. When the ruler of GujaiAt was informed of the boldness of MalinnVi 
Khilji he at once prepared to oppose him. 

Mahmud Khilji through fear of him shi’ank from the encounter, and halted on the fron- 
tiers of Devagiri (Daulatabad), wffiere he contemplated his own territory with a look of lefiec- 
tion and anxiety, thinking that perhaps the flood of destruction, might surround him, and theie 
might be no opportunity for ratieat by the way he had come. When he was assured of tiu 
approach of the army of Gujarat, like a gnat which flies from the sound of the wind he bear 
the drum of return, and hastened away. 

When Sultan Nizam Shfih became aware of the flight of his enemy he wrote the followiii- 
letter to Sultan Mahmud Gujarati ; — 

IS This is probably meant for Karanja, Lat. 20^ 29' N., Long. IT 32 E. ^ ^ . 

The letter occupies a page and a half of the 3iIS., and being written in estreoiely ornate anu int i 

gperaed with Arabic quotations, the reader will probably thank me for omitting it. 

The greater portion of this letter is omitted for the same reason as the other. 
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the matter is tbab the euvious ami malevolent ^llji had marched towards 
but <» the let el the meuth Bejeb, A. H. 867t» ( 22 „d March A D. M2) h„ ,p„ 

- A Y„„r Maiestv’e arrival near Sultanpur and Nandarbav tor the purpose ot 
informed him . our mutual friendship, and eradicating and destrojiug that 

strengthening alllauce that disappointed wanderer retreated by 

llet- roXB last year , at which we were mnch reioicecl. Such being the state of afiah. 
!. I “Id iht to iol»m s-oo. Moj the eoemiee el joor co.otrj al»oje be vaoqo.sbed, and 
the rulers of your State always be victorious 1” 

la.bi. rear BaltSo HisSm Sha, son el H.roSjfln Shih died sod Jenl, in the thirteenth 
vear ol lieni. Hi. nuptial feast had been pi-epared, when from the (m™. sound, of l.meu- 
.,i .“and whlins ar.», and the n.wnblj of pleasn,, wm, changed into on. of monrmng The 
!,„Ues and minister, the inmates of the /,«■«» and the court attendant, .hed tear, of blood 

their angiii&h. 

Hi, age wa. eleven jeam. and the pm-iod of hi, reign, *» *'■' '>'=* “"‘‘yitiet. 

was two year, and fourteen days. Thi. event oconvrcd on the I3th of Zi-nl-K adah In the 3 eai 

867 (30fch July, A. D. 1463). 

n^APTItR, XIII. 


Beign of Sultan Muhammad Shah 11., 
son of Sultan Humayhn Shah. 

After the death of Sultau Niznm Shah the nobles and generals consented to the succession 
of his brother, Sultan Muhammad Shah, who was then m Ins tenth year ; and according tu 
m-ecedent, ou the above-mentioned date, Malik-ul Mushii.ikh Shah Muhabb-UlUb and the 
chief sah/fd, Saiyid Manjalah bin Saiyid Khasif, seated him on the throne, recited the 
and wished him long life and prosperity, and the nobles and generals plighted their fealty tn 

him. 

The Sultan behaTed with liberality towards the doctors of the law, the Bobles and 
luinisters, and subjects and army } and invested them with robes of honour, and distributed 
many valuable presents. 

Ill truth Sultan Muhammad Shah was a king endowed with dignity^ of ^ high abilities as a 
ruler; and his magni-ficence and pomp exceeded that of any other king of Hindustan as^well Ui'- 
Ins own ancestors. Among other articles of luxury and regal dignity a thousand Tiirld slaye.s 
from Kibch^ of exceeding beauty waited on him, each standing in his (?) place with folded 
hands and lowered head. In the time of this monarch the laws of jnstice and equity were 
strengthened and confirmed, and the foundations of tyranny and oppression were destroyed. 

In the beginning of his reign tiie affairs of government were conducted by Malik -ut-TnjjaT 
Kb wgtjab. Mahmtld G'^w'tojand with the approval of Makhdumali Jalum and all tiio amirs and 
grandees Khwajah Jabfiu Turk Shahi was punished because in the time of the late Sultan be 
had been guilty of negligence in the war with Mahmud Kbilji. The power of Malik-ut-Tujjar 
Avas now vastly increased, and his orders were everywhere obeyed throughout the dominions 
of tiie Sultan. 

At this time Mato-nl-Miilk was sent with an army against the fortress of KMrlah. Oit 
arriving there he encamped within sight of the fortress and laid siege to it. After the 
siege had lasted some time the defenders capitulated, and Nizilm-ul-Mulk agreed to give them 
quarter, so they came out ; but the governor of that forti^ess, who was an infidel, had 
treacherous designs concealed in his heart, and at the time of taking fm he stabbed Nizam-ub 
Hulk to the heart with a dagger. 

The year is not stated liere j but we see from what follows, as well as from iliQ Mir fit-i ^iliaii^aTt (lith. 
ed. p. 92) that it was A, H. 867. 
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A learned man has composed a clironogram giving the date of !ik death. 

After this occurrence the soldiers of Islam drawing the sword of vengeance from the 
jicabbard of hatted cut down that fearless impure accursed one who had committed so shame- 
ful a deed ^ they also killed kis followers, and cleansed the earth from the impurity of their 
existence. They then plundered and devastated the fort and surrounding country, seising all 
the goods they could lay their hands upon, and ievelliug with the ground the dwellings of the 
idol-worshippers. 

The deceased Ni^am-ui-Mulk had two adopted sons, slaves of Humiiyun Shah, whom he 
himself had educated ; one entitled Yakrush (or Yaghrush) Khiin, and the other Pat^-Uilak 
Wala Kh\u. The two sons taking the body of their father went with the army to the court of 
the Sultan, and making their reverence at the foot of the throne exposed to the view of the 
SulfAn the booty which they had brought. The Sultan invested the sons of Nizam-ubMulk 
w'ith robes of honour, and conferred on them as a the whole of that country (KhSrlah) 
and its dependencies. He gave Abd-TJllah^^ the title of ‘Adil Khin, and Fath-UllMi that of 
Darya Khui, and exalted them above their equals. This event occurred in A, H, 87b 
(a/d. 1465). 


Marriage of the Sultln, 


In this year^o the Sultan desiring to marry, orders were given to preparo the marriage 
feast. 


m * 


# * * 


* » 


« 


After the conclusion of the marriage festivities robes of honour and princely gifts w’ere 
conferred on the nobles, ministers and generals. 


In the midst of these affairs the ruler of MaiwA sent an ambassador named Sbarf-ul-Mulk 
to the court of the Sultan with valuable presents and a letter applying for the restoration of 
Kherlah, which from olden times had belonged to the rulers of M&lwa, but had recently been 
taken by the Dakhani awtra. 

When he understood the contents of the letter, the Sultan appointed She^ Malik Ahmad 
Muhtasib to proceed to the court of the king of Malwa with a letter and valuable presents. 
\Yheo Sheidh Malik Ahmad arrived in Mandh he waited on Sultan Mahmfid; and laying the 
foundations of peace and prosperity, presented the letter of which he was the bearor, and whicii 
WHS to the following effect: — 


Your ]!^Ia]esfcy’s letter reached its destination, and its contents are understood. 

As regards the districts of Ahmadribad Mahiir which in the reigns of Sultan Ahmad Sliik 

Walhal Bahmani and SultimAl-HalimAl-Kaidm Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din Ah^^ Shah, were eoii- 

qiiered from the districts of the infidels and have come into our possession; and for the most 
part under the tamfddri of Nizam-ul-Mulk Glmrl the revenue of those parts has been paid into 
our royal treasury; and up to the present time they have been in our possession : you shall 
therefore withdraw your claim to them, and there shall be no further dispute in the matter. 

As for Kherlah ; since it is known on reliable authority that during the leign of the late 
Sultan Ahmad 'Shali Wall Al-Bahmani it belonged to Hiishang Shali,2i it shall lie restored to 


you. 

Ati reo'Ards the otlier districts o£ the infidels, which are for the most- part m a state of war 
■aid have never professed the faith of Ish\m, and the inhahitanis of which are continaally plan- 
Iriug deva,t.ti.g tte domimo„a b.tt of .s, tiey oWl belong to evh.msoevev 

shall take them with the sword. 


This is not one of the names previously given, 
KingofMab^A 


The Sultan was then only thirteen. 
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After ratifying these terms of agreement, which are not subject to alteration, the 

anessenger is to return. 

According to his orders, Shekh Malik Ahmad ratified the terms of the treaty, and then 

returned to the capital, 

la the midst of these affairs the Sultan one day gave a public audience, and having 
conferred titles on the nobles and ministers, made the following eloquent speech in darbuT 

** 

^ 

With the consent of the Queen-Mother. Makhdfimah Jahdn, the office of prime ^iaister 
and the reo-nlation of the affairs of the country and people was conferred on ^wa]a i Mahmud 
Glwan, wlo was ennobled by the title of Khwajah Jahiin, and was given nnliniited authority 
over all the affairs of State. He used his power wisely ; and in whatever direction he turned, 
hi reduced the countries to submission and compelled them to pay tribute. He thus increased 
the Bahmani dominions to an extent never achieved by former sovereigns. 

After tbe affairs of government had been put into the hands of Khwajah Mahmfid, entitled 
Khwajah Jahan, orders were issued for the assembly of a larp army with which he proceeded 
oT an expedition against the infidels of Hnbli and Bagalkot, and the troops surrounded the 
fortress and laid siege to it. The sound of drums and trumpets reached to the heavens, and 
they took to their arrows, cannons and guns. Eventually the Dakhani troops took possessmn 
of the fortress. They put many of the garrison to the sword, plundered the houses and seizing 
whatever they could carry off, levelled the rest with the ground. 

The Sultan by that attack having gained possession of the fortresses of HnblS and Bagal- 
kot and the 'remaining forts and districts of that country, reduced the chiefs of those parts to 

submission, and the latter after having paid the revenues of their districts into the royal 
treasury, were exempted from further molestation by the troops. 

After that the Sultan returned to his capital. 


Tbe Sultan sends ]a.wajab Malimild Gawan with a large force against the infidels 

of the Koiikan. 

When the Sultan had spent a short time in enjoyment and recreation in his capital he 
conceived the idea of waging a jihad against the infidels of the forts and lulls of the Konkan^ so 
he summoned the nobles and ministers of State, and explained his intentions. Khwajah 
Mahmud Gawdn, standing up among the nobles, respectfully sainted the Sultan, and said ■■ 

“ We are ready to sacrifice onr lives in your service and to save you from the trouble incidental 
to conducting a campaign yourself in person : if Your Majesty so orders it, I will undertake 
this duty, and by the aid and favour of God and Your Majesty’s good fortune I shall clear the 
base infidels ont of all the forts and towns of that country, and take possession of them, and so 
free Your Majesty’s slaves from all anxiety from them.” 

The Sultan highly approved of this proposal, and presented many royal gifts and a special 
robe of honour to ]&wajali Jahun. A number of nobles and generals were appointed to 
co-operate with Khwajah Jahfm in conquering the Konkan. 

Khwajah Jahan with a large force set ont on the march from Bidar , and halting in the 
district of Kolhftpur, made preparations for the campaign. He summoned the army which 
•was in that place ; and from Jnnnar and Chakan Asad ^an joined him with a large force. 
Kishwar Kba -n also arrived with his force from Kalar (?) and Dahhol. 

When a sufficiently large force had assembled Khwajah Jahan proceeded against the 
rebellions people of that land, and ordered his troops to cut down and burn the jungle which 
served as a hiding-place for the enemy. When the base infidels of that country became aware 
of his approach they joined one another in numbers like ants and locusts to oppose him, and 
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nearly fifty engageiDents took place between the MnhanQinadans and the infidels. After that, 
the rainy season arrived, with its clouds, rain and stoims ; so Hhwajah Jahan anavoidablj 
adjourned the campaign, and with his army returned to Kolha]'.iir, where he remained till the 
conclusion of the season of damp and mud. Then Kh^ajah Jahan raised his standard and 
resumed the conquest of the country of the infidels. First of all, inarching to Eabankaim (r)^ 
he took the fort immediately upon his arrival there; and thence he marched to the fort of 
and quickly succeeded in gaining possession of that also. After that the army 
marched towards the fortress of Sangameshvar which in strength w^as second only to Jnnnar. 
As has already been related in these pages, the infidels of those parts in the time of Khalf 
Hasan Malik-ut-Tujjar had massacred him and the brave soldiers of Islam. 

When the Baya of Sagameshvar heard the news of the appimch of the brave minister with 
his army, and had also heard of the conquest of the forts of that country, fearing veng^see, he 
was overpo-wered with terror ; and having no other resource be sent a person to ^wajah Jahan 
to sue for quarter, and delivered up the fortress of Kh^lna^ to the agents of Hiwajah Jahan, 


This unrivalled minister passed nearly two years in that country and mountainous region. 
He put many of the base infidels to the sword, and seizing most of the forts and towns from 
the hands of the infidels, threw the fire of rapine and plunder into the homes of the 
idol-worshippers, and immense booty and valuable goods, such as horses, elephants, maiden- 
and female slaves of cypress-like forms and tulip-like cheeks, as well as precious Jewels and 
pearls fell into the minister’s hands. 

Khw^jah Jah^n with his army took this immense booty to the court of the Sultin, and 
after making his obeisance, presented so many offerings from the booty which had fallen into 
his hands in his numerous victories that the beholders were astonished. The Sultan, by royai 
favours and kindnesses, exalted KhwAjah Jahan above all his equals, and conferred on him le 
titles of Mailis-i Karim and ‘Azim-i A^zam Humayun Kh^yaiah Jaliin : and orders 

^vere .^iYen that in the royal asseiably none of the nobles or grandees should take precedence of 
EhwfSah Jahan ; and that he should haTe supreme authority in the government of the Dakhani 

dominions. 

In this year tlie Queen-Motlier, Makidfimah JaMu died, and in A.H. 875 (A. D-lUTO) 
the Sultan assumed the reins of government. 

In the midst of these affairs a messenger ariived from Telinpind and informed the SulUn 
that the Baya of Orisa, wiio was the principal r6ya of Telingana, was dead. 

The Sultan was rejoiced to hear this news, and resolved npon the conquest of those domi- 
nrdius-lv he held a council of var with his nobles and ministers. Malik Bizam-u-- 
Mulk bX wl” ■»» »' B SLih , said . - “ Wiih Tom- llaj..., , 

I will Ills ‘ 

and despatched him with some of the other nobles m that direction. 

J-I 1 ■ rtf fhose parts heard of the approach of the royal army they asstm-- 

When the base locusts, in the midst of heat like the flames of heh. 

hied an „ of Islam; hut however much they strove, attacking and 

ih, .t « co»pe.« .o,ae= i. 

and the loyal army pursued them and put many of them to the sw Old. 

tl,l. vlctcy. P.K..1 

Znt intt. hi. f«*»« l.e laid siege to „d alter great etert.e.s .twas sake.. ..k. 

the others. 


Not identified. 

as 'J^’be inoderxx YisfiAlgadh. 


ssa A hill close to Vi5ittga4h, in vhich rises the river Mnehhnn*. 
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Malik Nizam-ul-Mulk took most of the forts of those districts, and assigned them to the 

nohles and ministers on feudal tenure; then hastening back to the royal court he made his 

obeisance to the Snlhln and presented to him the booty ’svhich he had obtained from the land 
of the infidels, and he -was rewarded by kingly gifts and a robe of honour. 

At this same period the prime minister, Khw^jah. Jali^n, fotinded four lofty and 
beautiful domes and colleges in the bazar of Bidar- Maulana Mahmud Shirazi has composed 
a chronogram recording the date of the building of the colleges^ (A. H. 876, — A. D. I47l). 
XJp to the time of the TOiter of these pages — which is a thousand years from the Eijrah 
(\» D. 1591) — those buildings and the four domes, in ornament and elegance, are still the 
admiration of the world. 

In the year 879 (A. D. 1474) the Sultan sat in state on his throne and gave a public 
audience to the mmrs and nobility, and in elegant language explained as follows ^‘The 
announcers of news have informed me that the district of Wairagadh, which is in possession of 
Jatak Baya, the ungrateful, is a mine of diamonds ; and I am resolved that that district also, 
like ail the others, shall le brought into the possession of the servants of this court; and tLat 
in those districts the rites of Islam shall be introduced, and the symbols ^of infidelity and dark- ' 
ness be obliterated.’’ 

Majlis Eafi‘ ‘Abd-UlUh ' Idil Khan ; or — according to one historian —rath-IHlah Darya 
Khan^^ (according to the diversity of opinion of historians) stood up, and saluting the Sultan, 

: — “I hope that I may be intrusted with this duty in order that at the risk of my life I 
may, by the aid of God and the favour of Your Majesty’s good fortune, take the fortress of 
Yairagadh and conquer the infidels of that country.” 

The Sultan rewarded ‘Adil Khan with kingly gifts, invested him with a special robe of 
honour and despatched him in that direction with several nobles and ministers. The said 
‘Adil Khan with a large force marched towards Wairagadh, and in due time encamped in the 
neighbourhood of that fortress, which was exceedingly lofty and strong, and laid siege to it. 
The troops displayed much gallantry and strove their utmost, so that the defenders were at 
last reduced to extremities. When Jatak Eaya witnessed the strength and bravery of the 
attacking force he was overcome with fear, and sued for quarter. He sent a message to Majlis 
Ilafi‘ ‘Ad:i Khan, tendering his submission ; and said that if a written promise of safe conduct 
for his family were granted, he would surrender the fort. ‘Adil Khan accordingly gave the 
required written promise, and took possession of the fort ; and leaving some of his troops in 
charge of it, returned with the rest of his army to the royal court, and presented to the Sultan 
the valuable booty which he had obtained. The Sultan rewarded him handsomely, invested 
him with a special robe of honour, and assigned to him as Sijdgir the districts which he had 
conquered^ 

The Sultan’s army proceeds to repel the faithless Parkatapah.26 

In this same year ,27 and in the midst of these occurrences Khwajah Jahdn Khw^jah 
Mahmud Gawan informed the Sultiin that the perfidious Parkatapah had withdrawn his head 
from the collar of obedience, and raising the standard of revolt had taken possession of the 
island of Goa. He added: — ‘‘With Your Majesty’s permission I will go and put down this 
rebellion and chastise that accursed one, conquer the whole country of Ktoara and Vijaytoagar 
and annex them to the dominions of Islam.” 

The Sultan was astonished at the military ardour and bravery of that pure-minded, 
incomparable minister; but, pi*eferring to enjoy the happiness of himself waging a ad, he 

2^ Tlie woxds recording the date are (aj j 

Tliese are tlie two sons of the murdered Nizam-ul-Mulk mentioned on page 194. 

2G In nearly every place in which this name occurs in the MSS. it is spelt differently, e, g., Parkatapah, 
Birkauah, Parkatabtah, Parkatiyah, Parkitah and Barkabtah. It ought to be written Birkana Efiy, or, perhaps, 
V ikramMitya — vide Bomlay Gazeiieer, Yol. I., Part II., p. 638 

St A. H. 879 (A. D. 147-i}. 
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ordered his army to be assembled, and from all quarters countless troops flockdd into the 
court. 


The Sultan with an army more numerous than drops of rain or the sand of the desert 
proceeded towards the fortress of Balgai^w (Belgaum) ; one which is distinguished and excep- 
tional in strength among all the forts of the Dakkan : from the foundation of the walls to the 
niched battlement, all built of cut stone,^ and it had a deep wet ditch. In dne time the 
Sultan encamped in the neighbourhood of that fortress, and being anxious to take it he ordered 
his troops to be drawu up in great force in front of it. The royal engineers apportioned the 
ground to the different atmrs and heads of the army, and in a few days the attack commenced 
with loud noise and they battered the towers and battlements with cannons, guns, mangonels® 
and all the implements of war. Each day they used to throw the day of reenirection into the 
fortress of the infidels, and with the crash oficannou and mangonels destroyed the buildings and 
dwellings of the infidels and filled in the ditch with earth and rubbish. 


When for a long time the troops of Islam had been contending in this manner with the 
infidels, the hearts of the latter were filled with the greatest dread of the army of Isliim, and 
they began to give way. Bat Parkatapab, who was the chief of the lords of hell, seeing the 
state of terror of lua followers, resolved to resort to stratagem and deception to induce the royal 
army to raise the siege. He therefore sent a pei'son to the umtrs and ministers and bribed 
them to induce the Sultan by some means or other to refrain from taking the fortress. Next 
day, when the nobles went to make their obeisance to the Sultan, they all, with one accord, 
interceded for the cursed Parkatapah. When the SultSn saw the unanimity of the <m.trs in 
interceding for the worshippers of idols he smiled a forced smile, and spoke as follows in elegant 
language “ What boldness is this on the part of the cursed Parkatapah, that he dares to con- 
tend against our forces ! Against ns, the foremost among the sons of men, who have inherited 
the name of ‘ Sultan ’ and the title of ‘ Kayan ’ from onr illustrious ancestors : against us who 
from the time of Baliman, son of IsfaudyAr.^o to Kayfimars have been illustrious sovereigns. 
With God’s help I will make into fuel for hell that accursed, contemptible one with all his 
kindred, in order that other rebels may take example from him. 


The Sultan then urged his troops to make fresh endeavours; and in order to seethe 
nro^-ress of the fight, and encourage the hearts of his brave warriors, he rode his pie-hald 

ih.rge,; .nd (rom hi, reg.l dignity and majesty th, stecgth of th. .my w., maMased *. 

that eaoh me became eqaal to a thousand, and instilled the ntmost fear mto the hearts of the 


infidels. 

When Parkatapah saw the helpless state of the gai-rison, he trembled and himself sent his 
family from the towers of the fortress to make their obeisance to the Sultan, while he himselt 
c.ro\nt from a Wr in front of the royal oonrt, --ith a rope round his 
self to a pillar stood like a slave. The Sultan on seeing this and the coming of his fam y, 

“ty on tL wretched oreaturcs, and forgiving their oS.nees spared them hves ; and best.wed 
the fortress on his minister Khwajah Jahan. 

After that the SullSn returned towards bis capital ; but on the way stopped eonie days at 
Biidp“b stved iandsome presents enbis nobies and 

in^rtioir several merit, and services. He the. retnrned to b.s eap.tal. 

In the same year a great famine occurred in “Bi^pfa* b eate.drd te ml 

tune originated in Bijapur it was ^ ’'nown After tliat tlie Creator of tlie 

53 Mafijczm^. 

28 Latoritc. DarAz-dast — tlie celebrated Artaserses Longi- 

o/JPcfS. Yol. I.j Chap. IV. 
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kind and all kinds of animals 5 and in His great mercy freed tbe people from tronble and 
disqnietnde. Praise be to God for His beneficence I 

In the midst of these affairs the Sultan rras informed that the perfidions RSya 
of Orissa with a large force of foot and horse, had inraded the territories of Isl^tn, 
>fizam-nl-Miilk Bahri, who was sitnated as a barrier between the conntry of the infidels 
Ind the territories of Islam, owing to the nnmbers of the enemy's force, was unable to 
cope With them, hastened towards Wazirabad. The Snlt&n ordered his army to be assembled 
in all haste at the town of Malikpar,®! near AshttUvS^ on tbe bank of a tank which was one of 
the innovations of Malik Hasan Hizam-nl-Mulk Bahri According to orders they flocked 
there from all parts, and in a short time an immense force was assembled ; and the Saltan 
marching with them, in dne time arrived near the fortress of Bajamtindrl (Rajamahendvi). 
Prom that innumerable force the SuMn picked out 20, 1 00 men with two horses each, and 
leaving the minister ^^wiljah JahAn in the royal camp in attendance on the prince (Mahmfid 
KMn) he himself with the picked troops proceeded to RSjamundi! ; and was accompanied 
^'this occasion by the Prince of the Apostles, ShAh Mnhabb-Ullah, grandson of Shah 
Ni'mat-Dllah. 


"When they ari'ivedin the neighhonrhood of the fortress of Rajamnndii, they saw an 
immense city, on tbe farthtr side of which the infidel Harsinha Raya with 700,000 cursed 
infantry and 500 elephants like mountains of iron had taken his stand. On this side of the 
river he had dug a deep ditch, on the edge of which he had bnilt a wall like the rampart of 
Alexander, and filled it with cannon and guns and all the apparatus of war. Yet notwith- 
standing all this army and pomp and pride and preparation, when Narsinha Raya heard of 
the arrival of the SnltAn’s army, thinking it advisable to avoid meeting their attack, he elected 
to take to- fiigkfc* 

Wken tke Sultan kecaine aivare of tlie ligkt of iio enemy be appointed Malik Fath-Ullak 
Darya lOian with seTeral other amirs of bis conquering army to go in pxtTsnit, and in slaughter- 
ing and plundering to strive their ntniost. Darya l^an, accordingly, -with his division 
pursued the infidels as far as the fortress of Hajamnndrt, and laid siege to it. The Snltah 
also follow’ed him with all speed and raised his victorious siandards at the foot of the fortress. 
Tbe noise of the war-drams and trumpets was such that the infidels imagined it was the trampet 
of Israfil.®^ Orders w^ore given to the army to snrroinid the fortress, and with cannone, guns, 
arrows and all the engines of war to reduce^ the besieged to extremities and -deny them the 
necessaries of life. 


It had nearly arrived at that stage that the face of victory w^as reflected in the mirror of 
the desires of the royal troops, when suddenly the commander of the fortress cried for qiiarier* 
The Snltan in his exceeding mercy and kindness took pity on those iinfortnnate people*, 
pardoned their o:ffenees and gave them a written promise of quarter. The governor of the 
fortress riding on an elephant of gigantic size went to pay his respects to the Sultan, lie 
made his obeisance and was enrolled among the Turki, Tilangi and Habshi slaves. 


The Sultan with some of the nobles and great men went out on the summit of the fortress, 
and signified his wish that the rites of the faith of Islam should be introduced into that abode 
of infidelity. He appointed to the charge of the fortress the same person to whom it had been 
formerly assigned.^® 

After that the Sultan went forth, and exaltinghis victorious standards, proceeded towards 
bis capital, where he turned bis attention to the administration of justice and looking after his 
subjects and army. He liberally revrarded tbe officers and brave men of his army. 

In tbe midst of these events ‘Adil SMh, Waii of Asirgadh and Burhanpnr, who had 
b een constantly in subjection to the Sultans of tbe Daklian, and recited tbe Muthah and 
Kotideiitifi.ed, The angel of death, who is to blow the last trumpet. ~ 
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coined monej m the name of those kings, and been a staunch friend and ally of theirs, came to 
Bidar to paj his respects to the Snltan ; and the latter seveial times took part in festive enter- 
tainmentti in tfae society of ‘Adii Sh4h, 

The Sxatan marches to Ka^^Lchiptira and that neighbourhood. 

Khw^jah Jab to is pnt to death throngh the deception of people jealons of Mm, 

In the of the year 885 (A. D. 1480) the Snkan %vas infomed iUt Ins subjects in 

other of Kondavir had biofeen out in I'ebellion, and tliro\viing themselves on the protection of 
IsTarsinha Eaya had altogether withdrawn from their allegiance io the rnle of Islam. Undoubted- 
2y to defer or neglect to admonish and chastise them would give rise to sedition and disturhanee. 
and probably lead to the destruction of the country ; so the Sultan on hearing the news, in the 
month of Ramaxan in the above-mentioned year (November, A. D,1480) ordered his army to be 
assembled; and marching with it towards the kingdom of Vijay toagar, in due time arrived in 
the neighbourhood of the fortress of Kdndtoir, and encamping theie, completely surrounded it, 
so as to prevent all entrance or exit on the part of the infidels* 

Immediately upon this movement of the army, the rebels in the fortress were much dis- 
turbed, and the swords, spears and arrows struck tenor to their hearts ; so they hoisted flags 
of submission on the towers and battlements. They all then begged to be foi'given, and said: — 
The cause of our swerving fiom the road of obedience, and travelling in the desert of error 
was this, — Certain ministers of the royal court, w^ho wished to seize for themselves the 
govenimeiit entrusted to them, set over us as their agents a clique of disreputable, iyiannieal 
oppressors who stretched out the hand of oppression and authority over our property ai d 
worldly goods; and would not refrain from their unjust practices, however much we repre- 
sented the circumstances. They wnuld not allow the tale of our oppression to reach the 
Sultan ; so at last we were driven to desperation.” 

When tlie Sultan became aware of the circumstances of those guiltless oppressed people he 
pardoned their past offences, and in his exceeding kindness bestowed the fortress with all its 
dependencies on Malik Hasan HumSbyiin Shtol HizSim-ul-Mulk Babri in order that he might 
exert himself in cherishing the subjects. But from the words of the inhabitants of the fortress 
the dust of vexation towards Khwajah Jahan settled on the margin of the Sultan’s mind, and he 
secretly resolved on his destruction. 

After the conclusion of the affair of Kondavir agreeably to bis desires, it occurred to the 
Sultan that the extensive plains are only open to military operations up to the rainy season, and 
the eradication of the worshippers c>f Lat and Manat and the destruction of the inddels 
was an object much to be desired ; and as the infidel Narsiuha, — who, owing to his numerous 
army and the extent of his dominions, was the greatest and most powerful of all the rulers of 
Telinganfi and Vijfiyanagar — had latterly shown delay and remissness in proving his sincerity 
towards the royal court by sending presents and n^al~bahd therefore the best course to adopt 
was to trample bis country under the hoofs of his horses, and level the buildings with the 
ground. 

It has been related that this Narsinha had established himself in the midst of the countries 
of Kaiiarah and Telingana, and taken possession of most of the districts of the coast and 
interior of Vijayanagar. 

The Saltan now, because of the above-mentioned considerations, marched with his army 
from the above-mentioned fort,^® and advanced about forty farsangs^^ into the country of Nar- 
siuha, and on arriving within sight of the fortress of Malbr — which w^as the greatest of the 
forts of that country — encamped thei'C, 


HoBey givoB to foreign troops to abstain from plunder and devastation. ^ ^ Kondavir. 

About 136 miles. The actual distance of Maltir from Kondavir in a straight line is about 270 miles. 
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Wlien tbs cursed Narsinba obtained information of the approach of the royal army, he 
tecanie uneasy and took to flight without giving battle ; and used to pass each day in a house 
and each night in some jungle or other. 

One day the Sultan ordered a letter to be written to the impure Narsinha founded upon 
threats and intimidation, and reminding him of his hostility both former and recent. When 
this ancrry and terror-inspiring letter reached that undiseerning infidel, trembling for fear of 
beiiif>* attacked by the Sultan’s army, and having no other resource, be sent a quantity of 
Taluable presents of jewellery and other valuables, elephants and horses to the Sultan’s court, 
and confessing his weakness, promised obedience and submission. 

In the midst of these affairs the*Sultan was informed that at a distance of Mty farsaHs’^'^ 
from his camp was a city called G-anji (K^tncMpura or K^ncM;, situated in the centre of the 
dominions of that malignant one, containing temples which were the wonder of the age, filled 
with countless concealed treasures and jewels and valuable pearls, besides innumerable beautb 
ful slave girls. From the rise of Islam up to this time no Muhammadan monarch had set foot 
in it : no stranger bad laid hand on the cheek of the bride of that idol-temple ; and it was 
su^o'ested that if the Sultuii were to send an exipeditioii against it, immense booty and trea- 
sures would doubtless be obtained. 

On hearing this news the Sultan left the prince and the pure-minded minister, Khwajah 
Jalian and some of the nobles and great men in charge of the camp, whilst he himself with 
nearly 10,000 horse made forced marches from that place ; and after they had for one day and 
t%vo nights, travelled a long distance thx'ough an uneven countryy on the morning of the second 
day, wlueli happened to be the 11th of MuhaiTamJn tlie^year 886 (12th March, A. D. 1481) 
the Sultiin with l^izam-ul-Mulk Bahri, ^an-i 'Azam 'Adil Khan and 150 special slaves of the 
Sultan, outstripped the whole army, and having surrounded the city of Kanchi, entrapped the 
people of that city of sinners. Out of a number who had been appointed for the protection 
of the city and temples, some were put to the sword, whilst others by a thousand stratagems 
escaped with their lives, and took to flight. The royal troops moment by moment and hour by 
hour following one another were assembling till a large army was collected under the Sulpm's 
standard. After that, at a sign from the Sultan, the troops took to plundering and devastating. 
They levellerl the city and its temples with the ground, and ovei^threw all the symbols of 
infidelity ; and such a quantity of jewels, valuable pearls, slaves and lovely maidens and all 
kinds of rarities fell into their hands, that they were beyond computation. 

After the successful accomplishment of bis desires, the Sultan returned from that place to 
his camp. On arriving there he ordered an elegant poetical account of this celebrated victory 
to be written, and copies distributed throughout his dominions. 

In the midst of these affairs a clique of jealous and malevolent persons who play with the 
understanding of everyone, and by deceit and knavery under the semblance of friendship, 
create ill-feeling between father and son, having conceived pure lies and vile inventions wdiich 
had the appearance of truth, reported them to the servants of the Sultan. 

The details of this summary and the abridgment of this digression is this — ■ that a niimbei 
of spiteful persons, ‘‘disease in their hearts,” who were continually making malignant imputa- 
tions against the Khwajah, with a large sum of money, bribed one of his confidential slaves 
who always kept his seal about him, to afifis: his seal to a paper, and return it to them ; 
so that by this cunning device they might accomplish their designs. The misguided slave, 
according to the wishes of those evil persons, readily consented to do that shameful deed. 

The conspirators wrote a letter purporting to be from j^wajah Jahan to Narsinha Raya, 
full of treachery and ingratitude towards his benefactor ; and at the time of leisure they pre- 


About 170 miles. Tlie actual distance in a straight line from Maliir to Kancliipura is about 120 miles. 
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sented that letter to the SultSn in his private apartment, and secretly gave him that manife. 
calamny in the garb of sincerity and certainty ; and this served to verify the statements of the 
former calumniators. Since, from the passage of the complaint of the inhabitants of Kondavirt 
the dust of alleged injury from the minister had already settled on the mind of the Sultan tl e 
contents of this letter put the former matter into motion, and he fully determined to" put to 
death that incomparable minister. ^ 

On the 5th of Safar, in the year last mentioned (A. H. 886 = 5tii April, A. D. 1481) the 
nobles being all assembled in the court, the Sultan, on pretence of having taken an aperknt, 
retired from the assembly, and sent some one to summon ^wajah Jahan, and called him into 
his private apartment. 

It is said that when the Khwajah was mounting, with the intention of waiting on the Sultan, 
an astrologer represented to him that it would be advisable for him to put off going into the 
Sultan’s presence on that day. The ^wajah replied : — “ The merit of attendance on His 
Majesty may be productive of eternal happiness and honour to me. Praise be to God, to Whose 
ofoo'diiess I bear witness !” 

It is related that before the Khwajab attained the grade of martyrdom, be used continually 
to repeat this verse : — 

‘‘As martyrdom to love is glorious here and hereafter, 

“ Happy should I be to be carried dead from this field.” 

And in an ode which he had composed in the previous year in praise of the Sultan, he 
foietold this circumstance. 

When the Khwajah aiudved in the presence of the Sult in, he kissed the ground in saluta- 
tion. The Sultan asked him : — “ If a slave of mine is disloyal to his benefactor, and his crime 
is pioved, w’hat should be his punishment 

I^Wiijah Jahan, without hesitation, replied: — “The abandoned wretch who practise^ 
treachery against his lord should meet with nothing but the sword,’' 

The Sultan then showed ^wajah Jahan the forged letter; and when the wretched 
Khwajah saw it, he exclaimed: — “By God! this is an evident forgery, He placed 
his head on the ground and emphatically swore : — “ Although this letter is sealed with my seal^ 
your slave has no knowledge of its contents. God forbid ! that such base ingratitude sliouid 
emanate from this slave, with so many past services and risking of life; who has experienced 
so many acts of kindness from Your Majesty, and who has been distinguished and selected 
above all his equals. 

By God, the jewel of whose commands 

The spiritual perforate with their hearts’ blood, 

It is like the false story of Yusuf and the wolf — 

That which his enemies say of this slave.” 

However much Khwajah Jahan spoke in this strain, it was of no avail. The Sultjin, on 
gome excuse, rose up. Jauhar HabsM and some of the slaves had previously been ordered to 
watch for the Sultuii’s signal, and whenever he might look towards them, to kill Khwajal-. 
Jaliuii, and clear the mind of the Sultan from anxiety on account of that minister. At a sign 
from the Sultan they now martyred Khwajah Jahan by blows of their swords, and threw' hiia 
ill the dust of destruction. And having called As‘ad Khan inside they put him also to death. 

But the clique who had designed this plot, in a short time met with their just recompeiise ; 
for shortly aEterwards their fraud and deceit became manifest to the Sultan : their treachery 

38 A quotatiO'U from the Kur/m. 

Alluding to Joseph’^ brethren tolling Jacob that he had been torn by a wild beast. 
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they .-e^irins ‘be P»ni«l>me»t due to tl.e», ,.ere pul to 

deuth, aud the retuumdcr -were bamslod. ^ ^ 

Aiter the ereeutiou of ih.Sj.h J.hSn. the SultHu proceeded towards hie eapital uBd 

looted .Lr the comfort of hi, soldier, .ud mthieets. toatmg all with much fandness After 

1. time he repeuled of haring killed that minister , but smce the arrow had sped f™m the 
dd the shaft of fete lodged in the butt, regret was of no ara.I. For the, r-eason delay and 
reUbemtioni. punishing is adrooated by the greatest of sages who says. - • One cannot 

remedy the punished, while he who is not punished can be ludgA 

In some histories it is related that after the martyrdom of Khw.jah Jahan the Sultan one 
niebt in a dream saw the Prophet seated on the throne of judgment and the father of 
iSwiiah Jahin appealed against oppression, and demanded retr.but.on for the blood of b.s son. 
iTe' Aophet asked him for his witnesses, upon which he produced them ; and _.n aoeordanoe 
with the orders of the Prophet, the law of reUlialion was enforced upon the Snlssn who from 
terror of that dreadful dream, awoke ; and by compulsion and uneasmess related the dream to 

his intimates. He was in a constant state of terror owing to that dream.^ 

A rear after that the Sultan again conceiyed the idea of waging » Jihad against the mfidels, 
and haring collected an arm/in nnmhers like the sand, he resolred to inrade Vlja^nagar and 
seise the Konkan, On the way there the S.Wn was seized with asthma and fewer, and 
his strength s.dd.nlj failed owing to the seyerity of the fewer. A thongh skilled phys.e.an, 
applied temedies and did Hieir ntmost, they conld not enre him i m feet they only increased 
his illness. The Sulthn seeing death approaching made his will. He sent for Prince Ahmad — 
afterwards called Sultaii Ma^mAd, and having appointed him heir to the throne, died. 

The nobles and statesmen rent their clothes and put dust on their heads and began 


weeping and wailing, * * * * 

« # ^ ^ ^ 

Snltan Muhammad Shah was a king characterized by mildness and bravery, and celebrated 
for bis mercy and generosity ; but be bad sold tbe gem of bis precious soul for the jewel of the 
liquid ruby of pure wine, and bad burnt the nest of tbe bird of his spirit in the desire of plea- 
sme. He had a great partiality for the Turk! slaves, and left in their hands the management 
of all the important affairs of State. 

The Dakhanl amirs — who had been brought up by the ancestors of the Sultan after his 
death unanimously agreed to the succession of Sultan Mahmud Shah. Outwardly they had 
mixed with that clique [the Tnrkls], like dice of ivory and ebony on a chess-board, but in the 
end they played with false dice, and suddenly falling upon the Turkis, threw them on the 
chess-table of annihilation and misfortune, and arrested them. But eventually the Dakhani 
amvrs treated one another in the same manner, and crossed swords with one another ; so that a 
country which was adorned like the faces of the fair became utterly dishevelled and con- 
fnsed like the curls and hair of women : some of which occurrences shall after this, please God, 
be written in the account of Sultan Mahmud Shah, 

The age of Sultan Muhammad was twenty-eight, and the duration'of his reign, twenty years 
and two months. His death occurred on the 5th of the month Safar, in the year 887 (26th 
March, A. D. 1482). An excellent man has composed the following chronogram of the date of 
liis deatli : — 

“The king of kings of the world, Sultan Muhammad, 

“Who was suddenly plunged into the ocean of death ; 

“Since the Dahhan became waste by his departure, 

“So the ‘ ruin of the Dakhan was the date of his death/’ 


(To he continued^,). 


The words the date are ^ The same chronogram is giyen in Firishtah. 
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The stoiy of tlio Black Hole of Calcutta is of perennial interest, and lienee no v 

is necessary for the publication of this document, which is a letter by Capt. Alexander 
Grantj Adjutant- Q-eneral’* of the forces engagedin the Defence of Calcutta 
tlie army of Siirajn’ddaula, evidently intended to excuse his coiidnct. Major Minchiii, llir 
Oonimander, and Capt. Grant were dismissed from the E. I.^Gompany’s service for deserting 
their posts, and Dr. Busteed, who extensively quotes, in his JEt'hoes of Ohl from this 

document now under consideration, and puts the case as to the deserters very mildly, says : — 
Desertion in the presence of the enemy on fche part of those to whose lot had es|jecially fallen 
the duty of seeing the struggle, however hopeless, to the end, is a charge not to be lightly 
made. Any reference, therefore, to an occurrence, which carried with it so deep a stiginro 
should in fairness be accompanied by what has been alleged in exculpation of their condiiet by 
tliose chiefly concerned. Both the Governor [Roger Drake] and the Adjutant Generfsl 
[Alexander Grant] have liberated their consciences on this subject. Their personal narratitiii^ 
though it may not quite fulfil the object of the writers, will perhaps help us to realise more 
vividly the scenes in which they were prominent actors: ’’ (p. lb f.) Weak as Grant s letter 
nnxy appear to us nowadays, it and his other representations had the effect he desired, in thu^ 
he was finally re-instated in service. 

It was on the 19th June, 1756, tliat Grant deserted from Calcutta, and his letter was 
written on the 13th July following. The document now published is not, however, the 
original, but a copy made on 22nd February, 1774, for John Bebonnaire, from whose heirs 
I have received it, together with several other most interesting MSS. relating to India, which 
I hope to publish in this Journal in due course.^ 

This John Debonnaire was one of several of identically the same name, who were wealthy 
merchants of Huguenot descent in London and India during the XVIIIth Century. The 
pedigree, so far as the wills and documents I have been able to see, is as follows: 

Debonnaire, probably the original 

refugee during the Huguenot emigration of 
1666-1716. I 


Peter Debonnaire 


John Debonnaire, b. 1674: in* 1718: d. 1747, 


John Debonnaire, styled “ the elder’’ 
and described as an E. I. merchant. I 
have an inventory of his clothing, d. 
1747, made apparently in Bombay. He 
d, 175G. 


John Debonnaire, styled “the younger : 
1724-1795, for w’hom the copy of GraiitV 
defence was made in 1774. He was part 
owner of the ‘‘ Grantham, taken by the 
ffrench and properly condemned as a 
lawful prize” before 1765. 


Ann Debonnaire ; 1755-1829, 

heiress of the DebonnaiTe property, 
and described as the last of her 
name. As 2ud wife = William Tennant 


John Debonnaire: b. c. 1757. He 
merchant residing in Calcutta, 1787. 


['ennanb = Mary Wyld, as 1st wife. ^ , 

She ^Yas the Mrs. Tennant painted by Gamsbo: 
Riclid Temple of the The Nash 
William Tennant 1 _____ 


i I i 

Charles Tennant = Sophia Temple Richd Temple - 

j Governor oi Bombay 

Charles Tennant of . ^ . 

St. Anne’s Manor, Richd Temple, the pie- 


owmer of the MSS. 


sent writer. 
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The copying of the letter by the old writer is obviously incorrect in places and the style is 
involved throughout. I have, by means of brackets, tried to elucidate the greatest of the diffi- 
culties, where possible. Also, in the MS. the text runs continuously without paragraphs or 
re<^ular stops, and such stops as occur are, after the fashion of the day, wrongly placed or of 
a description not understood at the present time. For the sake of clearness I have, therefore, 
paragraphed the text and placed the stops after the current practice, so far as that has been 
possible. Otherwise the text is presented to the reader verbatim. 

Better. 

Fulta from on board tbe Success Gaily 13 July 1756. 

SiE, — As the Loss of Calcutta will undoubtedly be represented in various ways, my Duty, 
a* well as my having once had the honour of your Acquaintance and Continance, demands mj 
giving some account of it, especially the Military Transactions. My having been Appointed 
to act as Adjutant General during the Troubles, enables me to do it in a more particular 
manner, than I otherwise could have done, had I been stationed at my post, as I issued out all 
Orders from the Govenour, and saw most of them put in execution. For w^hat relates to private 
Correspondauce must refer you to a long Narrative of Mr. Drakes which he informs me he 
intends to transmit by this conveyance. 

You must have already rec’d the Accounts of the Surrender of Cossimbuzar on the 
4th of June, and the manner Mr. Watts was decoy’d and made Prisoner in the Nabobs Camp 
and obliged to deliver up the fort. We have dispatched Patamors for that Purpose when we 
rec’d the news on the 7tli. We ma}?- justly impute all our Misfortunes to the Loss of that 
place, as it not only supplied our Enemy with Artillery and Ammunition, but flush’d them with 
hopes to make as easy a Conquest of our cheif Settlement, not near so defensible against any 
Number of a Country Enemy, and w’ere no Apprehensions but it could hold out, had they 
attacked it, till w^e were enabled by the Arrival of Supplies from your Settlement to march to 
its releif. It is defended by 4 Solid Bastions, each mounting 10 peices of Cannon, 6 and 
9 Pounders, besides a Line in the Curtain to ye River of 24 Guns, from 2 to 4 Pounders, all 
tolerably well mounted and most of them on field carriages, 8 or 10 Cohorns Mortars, 4 and 
5 Inches, with a good Quantity of Shells and a proportionable Supply of all kinds of A munitions. 
It is Garrisoned by a Lieutenant and 50 Military, most Europeans, and a Sergeant, Corporal 
and 3 Matrosses of the Artillery and 20 good Lascars, 1 or 2 Houses that stood close to the 
Walls were Commanded by so many Guns that the Enemy con’d not keep possession of them. 

When we receiv’d the Ne’vvs of Cossimbuzars being taken by the Nabob and of his Inten- 
tions to march ag^iinst us, with the Artillery and Amunition of that place and with an army, as 
we where Infoi^med, of 50000 Horse and foot, elated wdth the promise of the Erg^ence Plunder 
expexted in Calcutta ; We began to think of our Long neglected defenceless State and our 
Situation, and to receive our Enemy, which w^e always despised, but now thought w'orth our 
Consideration. That we were in this defenceless Situation can’t be imputed to our Masters in 
England, as our Governour and Counsil have had reapeted Injunctions wtii in this twelve 
months past to put the place in the best posture of defence possible. But such orders the 
Representations [?] have been made by some Officers of the Necessity and manner of doing it 
have been constantly neglected, being always Lull’d in such an unfortunate State of Security 
in Bengal, that nothing but an Army before the Walls cou’d convince us but every Rupee 
expended on Military Services was so much lost to the Company. 

I wull now proceed to Inform you as well as possible what our Situation was to stand a 
Seige. The Plan of FortW^ and a part of Calcutta, which I here inclose you, and which 
»!nce my comming on board I have sketch’d out from memory to give a clear Idea of the 
manner we were attacked, will represent to you the Situation of our small Fort in respect to 
"he Houses that suirounded it and the* Number of Guns mounted upon it. Our Military to 
defend it, exclusive of those at the Subordinate Factory, amounted only to 180 Infantry, of 
^-hicli number there were not 40 Europeans, and 36 Men of the Artillery Company, Seargeants 
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and Corporals included ; hardly a Gun on the Eamports with a Carriage fit for Serrice. We 
had about 3 Years ago 50 Pieces of Cannon, 18 and 24 Pounders, with 2 Mortars, 10 and 
13 inches, with a good Quantity of Shells and Balls for each ; bnt they been allowed to lay oii 
the Grass, where they were first landed ever since, with ont Carriages or Beds. Only the 
10 inche Mortars we made shift to get r-eady by the time we where Attached, bnt neither 
Shells filled nor Fusees prepared for Mortars or Cohorns, made as well as the rest of little 
use. Our Grape were eat up by the worms, and in short all our Amnnition of all sorts, 
.such as we had, in the worst Order; not a Gun with a Carriage fit be carried out of the 
fort for any use, except the two feild Pieces, which was sent us from your Settlement. 
IVhat Powder we had ready, for want of care the greatest part was damp and the Season 
of the Year improper to dry it. 

It’s true, on the Receipt of ye Letters hy the Belawar, there was orders given to repair the 
Line of Guns before the fort, and Carriages to he made for those 50 pieces of Cannon to l;e 
mounted upon, and likewise to repair the Carriages upon the Bastions ; but those things wbeie 
just began wheii we received Intelligence of y® Loss of Cossimbuzar and Contributed little 
to prepair us for what we expexted. The Military Captains were ordered to attend Council to 
give their Advice in Regard to what was Recessary to be done for the Defence of y® Place, 
as it was all along proposed to defend the Town as well as y® Fort. An Extensive Line was 
first form’d for that intent. So Little notion had the People of any Vigorous attack, that it 
was estemed sufficient to have a Battery of 1 or 2 Guns in each principal road to defend ns 
from any attack of a Black Enemy ; but the Consideration of our small number of Troop deter- 
mined us to contract our Batterys to the places marked in the Plan. The Militia was formed 
ill to three Companys : One of Europeans to the Number of CO and the other two Consisted of 
Arminians and Country Portuguesse to y® Number of 150, exclusive of those 50 of the Com- 
panys Servants, and young Gentlemen of the Place entered as Volunteers in the Military Com- 
panys and [who] did duty in every Respect as Common Centinals and on every Occasion shewed 
the greatest Spirit and Resolution. Carpenters and Workmen of all sorts were taken into Pay 
to make Gon Carriages &c®’, and every thing else ordered to be got in Readiness that might be 
necessary for a Seige. 

From the 7, when we reced the news of Cossimbnzars being lost and the Nabobs intentions 


to advance to march to Calcutta, to the 16th June was all the time we had to prepare every 
thing, from the defenceless state we where in to what was Necessary for the Reception of such 
a numerous Enemy ; and such was the Nabobs Rapidity that in 12 days from his getting 
possession of Cossimbuzar he was with us at Calcutta, The 4th, he march’d, with a numerous 
Army and a large train of Artillery upwards of 100 Miles cross Rivers and swampy Roads, to 
his first attack of Calcutta. The 16th, Messrs. Holwell, Macket, and Mapletoft were 
appointed Captains of the 3 Millitia Company, Mr. Erankland Lieutenant Colonel, and 
Mr. Manningliam Colonel, with Subalterns in proportion. The Military Volunteers and 
Militia were disposed of, when the Batteries were finished and Carriages made for the Guns as 
you see in y® Plan, iii which Situation we stood prepared to receive our Enemy ; tho to the 
last scarce any coa’d be persuaded that he won’d attack us in any other way than by forming a 
Blockade ; till he obtained a Sum. of Money and a Compliance with his demands. 

On y® 16, he Attacked y® Redoubt at Porrin [? Perrins] with 6 pieces of Cannon ; hut 
on the approach of a Reinforcement with 2 field pieces, they withdrew them and inclined to 
the Southward, where, taking Possession of a Top of a Wood, they fired very briskly from the 
Opposite side of a Ditch on a part of the Detachment, which was Advanced beyond the 
Heclowbt kill’d one of y® Gentlemen Volunteers and 4 Europeans Soldiers. On the Enemy a 
Approaching still more toy® Southward, along y® great Ditch that Surrounded j® Town, 
and wc having Intelligence they had crossed it, and taking Possession of Onychaunds Garden 
and v® groat road bv it, the Reinforcement was ordered back from Perrins; and Bimign 
Picclrd left in his post, as before. . The Enemys Cannon had play’d at ye same time on a Sloop 
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that lay’d cross to ye Redoubt to recower the Ditch and killed 4 Europeans. We had no 
further molestation from [them] that Night, nor any further Intelligence than that they 
Occupied the Esterly corner of the Black Town from Onychaunds Garden to the J.read and 
cheese Bunglo, [and] that the Nabob himself had taken possession of Dumdum House for liis 

Head Quarters. 

^Ytli, in y® hlorning, we planted 2 small pieces of Cannon in y® Goal House to scour 
the Different Roads, which terminate at the Place, and which way we expected the Enemy would 
advance : likewise sent 12 Military and Militia and 40 Buzeries to take Possession of it. under 
the Command of Monsr. Le Beanme, a french OfGicer who had taken the Protection of our Flag 
sometime before,' and fortified the house with Loophous [loopholes]. The enemy did not 
appear in sight of any of our Batteries this Day; but the Plunderers ravaged all ye Black 
town. We bad numbers of Prisoniers brought in by our Bnxeries ; but their Accounts of the 
Nabobs situation and Strength varied so much, that we could not lay any stress upon it. Our 
own Intelligence all along from our Spies was Equally so. These Prisoniers in General told us 
that he h^d all the Cossinhuzars Cannon, and 10 or 15 pieces, which he brought from 

Muscadabad of a Larger Size, besides numbers of Swivils and Wallpieces mounted on Camels 

and Elephants; that his Troops Consisted from 20 to 30000 Horse and foot. This night our 
Peons and Buxeries, to the Number of 600, deserted ns, as did our Lascars and Ooolcjs some 
days before ; that we had not a Black Fellow to draw or worke a Gun, not even to carry a 
Cottin Bale or Sand bag on y® Ramports ; and what work of that kind had been done was 
by the Military and Militia. This want of Workmen at Last, and Scarcity at ye Beginning, 
harras’d ns Prodigeonsly and prevented our doing several Works that could have been 

necessary* 

Til© pretty early tjhe Enemy iDegan to mal<e tbeir appearance in all (^iiastcis of 
■ye Town ; bat did not seem as if they -would advance Openly against onr Batteries, lather as if 
they were resolved to make tlieir approaches by taking possession of the Intervening Honses. 
Wt accordingly fortified sncb houses as we thought commanded our Batteries with as many 
men as could possibly be spared. They first advanced tow^ards the Goal by the road that leads 
to perrins through the black town, and brought 2 pieces of Cannon against it; one of them by 
the Size of the Ball not less than an 18 Pounder. We were likewise adyised by onr Sjiies aiid 
Prisoners that the Nabobs Artillery was Commanded by a French Renegado, who had been an 
Officier at Pondecberry and gaye him self the Title of Marquis 1)6 St. Jaque, and - had under 
his Command 25 Europeans and 80 Chittygan Eringees. 

On their Advancing their Cannon against the Goal, we detached from the Battery H an 
Officier, 20 men and ye 2 field pieces, to reinforce Mr. Le Beaumes Port, who maintained it 
from 11 to 2 in y^ afternoon, exposed to every warm fire from 2 pieces of Cannon and a 
Quantity of Musquetry. The Enemy having lodged themselves in all ye Houses that Surrounded 
the place, [and] Monsr. Le Beaume and Ensign Curstains, the Officer who wm advanced to 
support him, being both wounded, and several of their Men killed, they had Orders to retire 
with their 2 field Pieces. The Enemy took immediate Possession of ye Place, as soon as we 
abandoned it; as they did off [ = of ] Mr. Dunabletons, Alsops, y® Play House and the Houses 
behind y® St., Lady Bnssels ; from which Places, and every hole the[y] conld creep into, 
under any sort of cover, they keept a veiy close fire on the battery and houses, whenever they 
j^aw any of our men Lodg’d. By firing our Cannon on such Houses as they could bear upon, 
We obliged* them often to quit them ; hut fresh Supplies came up to relieve them. We must 
in this manner have destroyed Numbers, tho all we could do, from y® Gannon of the Batteries 
and Ports, and our small Arms from the Tops and Windows of the different Houses we Occupied, 
was of no Effect in Retarding their progress* Had our Shells been propeidy serv’d, they must 
have been of greater Use for this purpose than all our Artillery ; but such as we tided either 
burst as they quitted the Mortars or before they got half way. 
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They had now possessd the Houses in all Quarters of the Town in ilultitudes, and by 
their Superioty obliged most of our Men to quit their houses they Occupied. The first place 
they broke in upon our Lines was through Mr. Nixons House and the breast work close to 
Mr. Puthams, the Sergeant of that place having retreated and left some of the Gentlemen 
Volunteers to' free their way through the Enemy from Oapt Minohins House, where 2 of them 
were left a Sacrifice to their mercy. They poured into the Square in Swarms, planted their 
Colours at the Corner of ye Tank, aud took immediate Possession of all ye Houses in that 
Square. We had only 2 Guns from ye flank of yeN. E*: Bastion that could bear on that part of 
ye town. Their footing was now too firm, by being in Po.ssession of so many Houses within 
our Lines, that it was impossible to think of Dispossessing them from so many strong Houses, 
which semed as Porteresses against our small Numbers. They brought up their cannon soon 
after to play upon y® passages to and from our Batteries. 

This Situation of y® Enemy within our Lines made it necessary to Order Capt Bur- 
chanon to retire with his Canon from ye Battery B to D, as his Communication with the 
Port might have been cut off by y® Enemys advancing in his reir, through the Lane that 
Leads to my house and betwixt Captu Claytons Battery at H ; where on my arrival, I was 
supprized by finding the Guns of y® Battery Spiked and Orders given them to retire with 
only the 2 field pieces into the fort. I requested their patience, as I found no Necessity for 
so precipate a retreat, till I had speke to y® Govenour. He told me the post [was] repre- 
sented to him as no longer tenable by the Enemy’s getting Possession of all y® Houses around 
them, and numbers of their Men killed and Wounded : [and] That if y® Guns were already 
Spiked, it would be in vain to think of keeping it Longer. I return’d towards ye Battery 
and found Oaptn Clayton, half way to ye fort with only the fie'd Pieces. I prevailed on him 
to return wtb his Men, that if Possible we might withdraw the Guns of y® Battery, especially an 
18 Pounder Carried their about noon to play on the [? houses which the] Enemy possess'd, and 
[might] prevent the Shame of leaving them to convince the Enemy of y® Panic that must have 
seiz’d us to be Obliged to make sucb a retreat. I desired one half to defend y® Batteries, while 
the other Lay’d down their Arms to draw off the Cannon; bat not a man would be prevailed 
on to touch a Rope. I then left them to march off in the most regular manner they could. 
The Adandoning this battery was of y® utmost Consequence to ns, as it necessarily occasioned 
the withdrawing the other two and Confining our defences to ye walls of y® Port. It therefore 
ought not to have been done till after every mature deliberation. 

The other two Batteries 0 and D were soon after ordered to be withdrawn, and all their 
Troops were ordered to return to Port Gate by 6 in the Evening. By retiring into ye Fort 
we must expect that before next morning the Enemy would take Possession of all y® houses 
close to our walls, and from each of them greatly command onr Bastions and Ramparts. 
This determined ns, as y® only thing farther to be done to retard their Progress, to dispose of 
y® Troops retnrned from y® Batteries in y® Houses of Mr. Cruttendoa, Eyre, the Company 
and j° Church; which was accordingly done before 8 at night. 

The detachment in y^ Companys house, on y^ Enemy’s Approach and their getting 
possession of Captn Benny’s house, Thought their Situation too dangerous to be maintain’d 
on ye Approach of Day, and that their Communication was liable to be cut off from y® fort 
by y® Lane that leads to y® 'Water side by y® new Godowns. [They] therefore applied to je 
Govenour and obtained leave to retire into y® fort. The withdrawing this fort gave general 
discontent aud discouragement, as y® Enemys getting possession of it would not only expose 
the Southerly Bastions and Godowns to a very warm fire, but likewise tbeGaut, were the boats 
lay, to be so flanked that it coul’d be almost impossible to keep any there. And as many 
people at this time (by y® Vigorous attack of y® Enemy, and withdrawing our Battm'ies so very 
suddenly, and leaving the Companys House to be taken Possession of by them in ys night, 
attended with many other Circumstances of Confusion aud Disorder which then could not be 
remedied) begun to think; that a retreat on hoard our Ships would be the only means, 
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by wliicli ve could Escape the bands of y® Enemy. Therefore with y'^ utmost concern [we] saw 
this onr only means of safety indangered by our forsaking that Post. 

We liad lay’d in a suflBcient store of Provisions, hut ye Irregularity of not appointing 
], roper pcrfons for je Management of this, as well as other particular duties, a fatal neglect all 
along, [and] the Desertion of our Cooks, amongst ye rest of ye black fellows, left ns to starve in 
the midst of Plenty. Our out Ports had no refreshments all the proceeding day and there wa,s 
nothing but constant Complaints and murnmrings from all quarters for w'ant of water and pro- 
visions? and but little prospect for a Possibility of supplying them. There was not even people 
to carry them to ye out ports, had they been ready dressed, as every one in ye fort 
bad been so Larrased and fatigued for vant of rest by constant duty for 2 day before, that it 
was impossible to rouse them, even if the Euemy bad been scaling yc Walls. Tbre different 
time.s did ye Drums beat to Arms but in Vain, not a man could be got to stand to their 
Arms, tho we had frequent Alarms of yc Enemy’s prejiaring Ladders under our Walls to scale 
them. 

We had by this time thousands of Portugnesse Women within the Port, which caused the 
utmost Confusion and Is^oise by filling up y« Passages in all parts, and croucling the back Gate 
to force their way on boaid ye Ships, Shuch was the Consternation that prevailed in general 
at a Council of War that was held at 9 o Clock, [that] the Europeans Women w^ere ordered on 
board the Ships, and Colonel Manningham and Lieutenant Colonel Frankland permitted to see 
them there safe. It was at ye same time resolved to clear the fort of y® other Women, and if 
possible to regulate the Confnsion that then prevailed ; but little was put into Execution towards 
it. The men for want of refreshment, rest and by getting in Liquor, become very mutinous and 
riotous, and being mostly Militia within y® fort subject to no Command. The same Complaints 
were brought from y® out ports, which could hardly be remedied without supplies of Provi- 
sions and men to relieve them from their hunger and fatigue bore for several days past. 


Ill this Situation of Affairs a second Council of War was called about one in y® Morning 
to Consider of wdiat was possible to be done, and how long under such Circumstances the place 
was defensible against such Vigoi’ous attacks as the Enemy made the preceding Day. You wdll 
he surprized to hear that all this time neither the Govenour no[r] Commandants orders could 
Obtain a return of the Stores and Ammunition from Capn Witherington. I often 
represented to y® Govenonr the necessity of such a return, as likewise to have a strict obedience 
paid to whatever Orders he issued out, but all to no purpose. He had a good Opinion of the man, 
and did not cliuse to carry things to extremity. There was likewise a great Annimosity, 
subsided [subsisted] between the Govenour and Commandant, as well as betw^een the Com- 
inandent and Capt^ Witherington, which did not contribute to the Advantage of the Service. 
The first thing done thon^in this Council of War was to know the State of our Ammunition, 
and Capt^ Witherington, being ask’d for what time what was then in Store coud be sufificient 
at the Rate of y® Consumption of the proceeding day, He answered it 'vvoud hardly be enough 
for three clays, and that he was afraid a great part that wms esteem’d good might prove damp, 
and that neither' the weather nor our Oonveniency wou’d admit of its’ being dry’d. This 
unexpected shock alarm'd every body and [it] was thought very extiaordinary that this state of 
our ammunition was not known before. We had no medium left, but either must Retire on 
board our Ships before that time expired or Suvrender at direction [discretion] to the mercy 
of an Enemy, from wdiom w'e had reason to expect no Quarters. It was therefore unanimously 
agreed, [uponj in the most expedient and regular manner and taking every Circumstance under 
consideration the majority were of Opinion, that it ought to be done that night, as next such 
consequences as [next night circumstances] would either make it impracticable or liable to 
ye greatest risque and precipitation. For instance should the enemy get possession of the 
Company s house, as we made no doultt of it before morning, and Mr. Oruttendon’s, they 
might w'ith out much difficulty force the way thro the Barriers that leads to ye back gate from 
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those two Houses, or from the wiudows and top of them so tiauk aud scour y- gaut with suiah 
Arms that it would be morrallj impossible for a boat to lay at y* Gaut, or any were else before 
the foi-t. Either of these Circumstances would have effectually made a retreat impossible. 
This Opinion was strenuously maintain’d by Mr. Hoi well in particular ; and as a Eetreat had 
been already determined, to defer it till next night eou’d have been attended with no 
Advantages. On the Contrary, had it been put in execution then, According to Mr. Holwe'.ls 
and several others Opinions, the Oompanys whole treasures and ye Lives of more than 150 
Europeans would have been saved ; but it so happen’d that we dally’d away the time till almo.<i 
Day light, aud nothing soled or positive determined. It was proposed to send Onyehaimd. to 
treat Avith ye Nabob, but he absolutely refused to go, aud oar Persian Writer with the i-est of 
Blacks left us, which disabled us from writing to him. In this state of Goufusion, uncertainty 
and Suspence did we remain till the Approach of Day. 


The 19th, in ye morning finding that the Enemy had neglected to lake Possession of 
the Oompanys house, Ensign Piccard, who had been ordered in the night back from Perrins, 
Offered himself voluntary on that service with 20 Men, which was permitted. The duy 
produced no regularity. The same Complaints of want of Provision, rest and refreshment.-, 
was heard from all quarters, and little done to remedy it. The Enemy advanced a pace amt 
their fire increased from all Quarters, having in y® night lodg’d them selves in all the adjacent 
Houses. Lieutenant Bisshop, who commanded in Mr. Eyres house desired leave to retire 
about 9 o Clock, the fire from Onychounds House and the other houses round him being so thick 
that it was impossible to stand it. He was ordered to maintain it till evening, but repeating 
tlie necessity of leaving his men killed, he was permitted to retire. Oaptn Clayton tvho com- 
manded in y® Church was allowed to withdraw on ye same Account. 


He had some heavy Pieces of Cannon, besides small Arms. From ye Houses to the 

B. and N. E. of them they play’d constantly from behind the Battery A and Playhouse Com- 
pound which did a great deal of Execution amongst bis Men. About this time. Ensign Piccar.l 
was brought in Wounded from ye Company’s house, and the Enemy had filled y® Compound 
of it, tho our Men kept possession of it above Stairs. The Detachment iu Mr. Crutteuding., 
houJe was soon after withdrawn. Our Bastions were in a very improper state to be maintained 
against such a close fire of small arms, as was now likely to Command them from so many 
adjacent houses ; all of them the strongest Pecca Work, and all most proof against our 
Mettal on y® Bastions. And the Parrapets were not 4 foot high and only 3 in thicknes.s, 

f and! the Embrasures so wide that they afforded but little shelter to our Men at- y® Gums- 
Those defects might in some measure be supply’d by Gotten Bales and Sand Bags, which we 

had'preparcdfor that Purpose, had we not been in want of all kind of Labourers to bring 

them on v® Bamparts ; aud both Military and Militia were so harrased that it was impossihm 
to make them stand to their Arms, far less to carry Bales. This was our Situation twixt 

10 and 11 ‘o’ Clock. 

AToont this time the Govenonr made his retreat on board the Ships. As his Conduct 
in this Respect, as well as that of those that followed him, will most likely he a gooc ea 
r' Mild the affair be represented according to the pre udice and Interest of different 

VoZ hTl ^ o'gst L of those ,v..o thought .t instihshla to foOow the Go«. 

I ci-sons, aim i s „,iien nothing further was to be done, I must beg 

r''"' r i" presmifiirifflir in as particular’a manner as I can recollect about the above hours- 
leave to ^ g_ bastion that the Enemy were forcing their way through 

We rcccv a cin Alan T rn-n down to learn tlie triitli of it and to see 

the Barrier that loads o lo ^ ^ ^ false and the enemy not then 

the Siiuaiion of the Guard placed theic. 1 Gate I perceived the 

mlvauced Jpof the’ Stairs at the Wharf, and slept updo him to know if 

Gouvenonr standing on th P ^ ^ Servant that stood m a ponsy above 

iL'tsir'-A?;™';:;:!:: ,,h,::,:;™i»ron«o™s b.o,s h»a heoo s.ffh.g .f hou. 
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aloTe full of Enropeans, aad only one Badgerow left -wliere Oapt“ MincMn and Mr. Macket 
vi-ere ready to step into, at tlie'Gaut be.sides the Ponsey -were the Gouvenom-s .Sev* was. He 
obserTd to me that as Colonel Manningham [and] Lt Colonel Erankland were on board, not hav- 
ing return’d in the night, [and] as he expected that the Bodhj as well as the other Ships q,nd 
Sloops which were before the Fort were fallen down below ye Town, and finding that every body 
were preparing for their own Safety, by their cronding off in y© boats as he saw them, he thonght 
it was high time to think of himself. So without given me time to make an Answer, he ran 
down stairs and np to the side of the river to get into the Ponsey, Every body, who saw him 
go on board in this Manner, Cronded to the Gant and Stairs to follow. I just had time to 
represent to him ye Irregularity of such a retreat and earnestly beg’d him, and entreated he 
would first communicate his Intentions to Mr. Holwell and y® rest of the Garrison ; but his 
answer was he saw things in such a situation as would make it impossible to retreat any other 
way, [and] That he supposed every person that could findBoats when they saw him go off would 
follow. I then lookd behind me towards the Gant Stairs and seeing it cronded with multi- 
tudes, and Capt“ Minchin and Mr. Macket setting off in the Bndgerow, I concluded the 
Gcuvenours retreat caused a general one, and that those who could lay hold of boats to 
escape falling into the hands of a Cruel Enemy were the happiest. Therefore with Mr, o 
Harea got into the same Ponsey were the Gouvenour was and set off the last boat that 
left the Gant. The rest that cronded to the water side, finding it impossible then to make 
their escape for want of boats, returned to the factory and the Gates were immediately shut of 
[after] them. 

"We proceeded on board the Bodly, where were Messrs Manningham and Erankland, with 
more than half the Militia Officers, several of the Volunteers and Gentlemen of the Militia, 
with most of the European W omen. The rest of the Ships and Sloops were likewise cronded 
with men and Women, who had come away from the fort since the Morning, as they could 
meet with Opportunitys. In this manner the Govenonr made his retreat. How far he is 
Culpable I will leave yon to judge and shall only assure you the Account of it is faithfull as far 
as my judgement can enable me to give it. 

1 likewise, on my comming on hoard, proposed to ye Gouvenour to move up before 
ye Town with the whole fleet, in order to assist the retreat of those who were necessitated to 
remain behind for want of Conveyance ; hnt ye Captn of ye JDodley represented such a motion 
as attended with great Danger, and told him if ye Ships moved np again before the Fort, there 
was hnt little Chance of getting them back. The Prince George that remaind there that night 
never got back again, but was destroyed by ye Enemy. The Gouvenour, on what jq Captn Said, 
thought no further of moving up for y® Assistance of' those left behind. He ordered a 
Sloop in the Night to move np to see what could he done ; hut she was not able to proceed as 
far np as ye Fort, the Enemy being in Possession of all the Water side. We fell down the 
Biver just in sight of the Town, and could Observe numbers of Houses on fire all night. 

The following accounts we have from such as escaped after ye place was taken. 
They informed ns that as soon as the Govenonr retreated, all hopes of a retreat being cut 

cff for want of boats, Mr. Holwell was unanimously declared Govenonr, and the Gates 
shut 3 eveiy person in such a desperate Situation being resolved to die on the ramparts, rather 
than sun-ender toy® barbarity they expected from the Enemy. The place held out ’till ye 
20th about 3 in ye Afternoon. The Enemy soon got possession of Mr. Cruttendons house, 
Mr. Eyres, the Companys and the Church ; after which, Especially when they got to the top 
of ye Church, scarce a man was able to stand [in] the N. E. and S. Est Bastions. Eefoi'e the 
place was taken, upwards of 50 Europeans were killed on those Bastions, and they were ohliced 
to abandon that side of the Fort intirely. ^ 

The Enemy got Possession in the foUowing manner. About 2 in ye Afternoon of the 
20th, They made a Signal for a truce, and some of their Leaders spoke with Mr. Holwell from 
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some of tbo Bastions, and told him that the Nabob had given him orders to desist from firing 
ill order to accomodate. This proposal was readily agreed to^by Oar People, and aecoidingiT 
ceas’d firing likewise, and our men were ordered fco ley down their Arms and refresh them- 
selves. Jn the mean time the Enemy made use of this pretended tiuce, and I suppose tliev 
intended it for no other purpose, (was) to croud in swarms under the Walls of ye Etern Curtain 
and Bastions, and under the cover of there fire from the Church &ca. We having before 
been obliged to abandon that side, with Ladders and Bamboas scall’d the walls in an instant, 
and put to the sword such as offered to resist. Every Bed coat was destroyed without mercy* 
To conclude the scene, such as were taken Prisoners to the Number of about 200 Euro- 
peans, Portuguesse, and Armenians, were at night shut up in ye Black hole, a place 
of lo foot square,* where by the heat of ye Place and for want of water, w^hich was absolutely 
denied them, not above lU of them survived till morning. And amongst the dead there were 
near luO Europeans, Conipunys Servt’s, Officers ^S'ca. Mr. Hoi well amongst the Number that 
survived and is now Prisoner wu’th the Nabob, who stay’d but a few days at Calcutta and is 
return’d to Muscadabad, leaving some thousands of his Troops to keep Possession of our Foit 
and Town. The Factory and the Church they have destroy’d, [They have destroyed us, 
hear no other Houses that their being set on fire, 

The French and Dutch have in a manner accommodated matters with him [the Nabob], 
the first by paying 4 and ye other 5 Lacks of Rupees ; Tho each of their settlements are now 
crowded with Moors, and no Business can be carried on without particular Perwannas for that 
purpose, so that it is supposed he has not done with them yet. Messrs. Watts and Collet are 
Prisoners at Large now at the French Factory, who have Orders to send them to y® Court by 
their first Ships. The rest of the Gentlemen belonging to the CossinbuJJar Factory, by the 
last Account we had, were Prisioners at Muschadahad and in irons. The Decca Factory are 
safe with y® French at that place. Both y© Luckepoor, and Baliasore factorys got o:ff and are 
now with us. We know to have been killed during ye Siege and dead in black hole, 
30 Company Servants and 15 Officers. MincMn, Keen, Muir and myself, being all that now 
remains of Calcutta Settlements, are now heare on board 6 Ships and some sloops. 

Messrs. Drake [the Governour], Maningham Fraukland and Macket, with Amyal and 
Badham whome they lately join’d, from [form] a Council and Order that they think neces- 
sary for y® Company’s Advantage. The Nabob seems satisfied with what he has already done 
and I fancy is very well pleased to see ns leave his Dominions. Mr. Dmke seems inclinable to 
maintain some footing in the Country, especially till Advices from the Coast. After the Receipt: 
of this news, in Consequence of our Letters to you on the taking of Cossiahuzar and y® Nabobs 
intentions to inarch to Calcutta, We are in expectations, in case french War dont pre- 
vQxii it, of a strong reinforcement to arrive in ye river about ye 18th of August; but I’m 
afraid such numbers as you will think necessaiy to send to reinforce the Garrison of Fort ’William, 
not expecting it to be taken, will be too few to establish a footing in y® Country now it is lost. 

wdiioh reason I wish your [our] Govenonr and Council had thought proper to dispatch one 
of their Sloops to advise you sooner ; as it might arrive before the Embarkation of such Troops, 
and enable you to send such a force as would not only reestablish Calcutta, but march in our 
turn to the Nabobs Capitol at Musebadabad ; which I think might be done, not withstanding 
the loss of Calcutta, with lOGO or 1500 Regular Troops, and proper field Artillery. ^ The con- 
venienoy of y® river that runs through the heart of ye Country, and a most healthy Climate from 
October to March or April, would afford us every Opportunity we could desire. The resolution 
rmr Enemy have shewn behind y® Walls and Houses would all Vanish in an instant in y® Open 
field and I am sure they are worce Troops than any you have. I need not tell you wliat hand 
they' would make against Artillery well serv'd. It was first intended to send Mr. Mspletot 
and myself with these Advices, but they have altered their Minds. 


2 [This seutcnce has evidently been mutilated in copying. — Ed.] 
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I could wish that if any thing was to he done, for the Hesettlement of a Place of such 
Consequence to ye Trade of India, that I had an Opportunity personally to Communicate my 
Opinion ; as my residence so long at Cossinbuzar in y® Heighburhood of ye Court gave me sonae 
Opportunity to know y® State of ye Country and nature of ye People better than I could hav.e 
done else were. In case of no Supplies to enable us to resettle, I suppose we shall be able to 
sail out of ye river about y® 20 of August for your Settlement. What shall become of us 
Afterwards God knows, most having made their escape. Men and Women, only with their 
Cloaths on their back, which I believe is all our Fortunes, except such as had resques at 
Sea. I hope you wdll Pardon what may appear tedious in this Narrative, and believe me 
with great Besj)ect, 

Sir, 

Yours &€a, 

John Dehonnaire. Alex^ Grant* 

FebTuary 22, 1774. 


A FOLKTALE FROM CENTRAL INDIA. 

BY M. B. PEDLOW. 

The Murder of a King.'^ 

Many, many centuries ago, in a certain country, there liv’ed in the greatest harmony 
a king and his ministei\ The king, one day to enjoy the morning air, ascended the highest 
turret of the palace, in company wdth the ladies of his court. 

** Nature is dead I Nature is dead I’’ cried out the king iu a voice louder than that of 
the yeomen of the castle. 

Those tvho heard liiwS words, in immense numbers, instantly flocked to the front of the 
palace to execute the behests of the king. There comes the minister,” all cried out together, 
as he appeared. 

My lord is in good humour,” thought the minister to himself, when he saw the king 
not far fi’om him. 

“ Minister,” said the king, I allot a million moliars for the construction of a splendid 
garden, on the western side of the palace.” 

No sooner was the order issued than a few men started for distant countries to procure 
beautiful trees ; some to collect tinted marble, granite, porphyry ; and others to fetch Jn'ghly 
skilled gardeners with all that w^as needed for the garden. Within a short time the new 
garden became as it were a terrestrial paradise. But without the knowledge of the king, a 
similar garden was planted by the minister close to his own mansion, 

“ Nature is smiling,” cried tLe king in delight. Then he looked to the other side and 
saw a garden. On enquiring to whom it belonged, the minister replied that it was his. 

•• To-morrow-, I shall come to see yonr garden. Minister ” said the king. 

About dusk the king on horse-haek, with no attendants, entered the garden, where he saw 
liu one but the minister. Both of them strolled along erery road, and finally stopped near the 
cistern, where the fountain sparkled in the sun. 

Attracted by the beauty of a tiny flower, the king stooped down to pluck it for his 
w ife, when he beheld the ground open, and at the same time appeared a large metal pot 
filled .to tiie brim with costly ornaments and money of every description. 


Xanated by G. Antbocy, butler, Bandass’s Imperial Boarding-house Kagpur. 
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Surprised and delighted, said he: --- - Minister, call my men to carry the pot home.» 

Hoping to obtain it and to put an end to the king’s life, the minister said : — “ W^hy do 
you distress yourself about a trifle ? It will be sent safely home by to-morrow’s dawn.” 

Then drawing his sword behind the king, he murdered Msm ister. The m.uiscer himself 
huiied the cm^pse in a dirty pool of water, and rode home. Now the king was in the habit of 
dining at a fixed time but that day the queen waited for her husband much longer than usual, 
and still he never appeared. Messenger after messenger went in search of him but no trace of 
him could be found, and every one mourned his loss. Then the nobles met to arrange for the 
government of the country, because the king had left no heir to the throne, and Ms wife was 
not entitled to ascend it, for she was pregnant. In the meantime the leading man in the 
city was appointed regent, but that traitor by the minister’s advice drove the queen into exile. 

In due time a son was born to her, and when he was fi.ve years old she made him over to a 
learned man. One day the queen was lamenting her downfall and the boy asked the reason of 
her grief. She replied that all then* stores were exhausted and no food left. The boy consulted 
Ms book of magic wMeh directed Mm to start sword in band. He came to a robber’s 
home and pushed open the door. 

Who are you? ” cried the thief. 

The master thief, replied the boy. Load a cart with wheat and rice and 
money, or I’ll cut your thx'oat ! ” He had to do what he was told, and filled the cart. 

One evening tlie lad went to the minister to ask for some vegetables from hw garden. 
In this garden there was a fruit-tree, and the minister had ordered that whoever dared to 
pluck it should die. A goat by chance ate the irnit, and the gardener struck it dead on the 
spot. Dragging along the dead goat, the gardener ciied oat : — ‘' Here is the thief !” 

The minister descending the staircase exclaimed : — Well doiied ” 

“ The she-goat would have brought forth a black and a spotted kid, had the gardene. 
not killed her,” said the boy. 

The minister owed the hoy a grudge because he was the son of the late king. If it is 
not true,’’ said he, “ yon must be hanged.” 

“ What matter ? ” replied the boy. 

When he cut open the goat’s side, the gardener found a pair of kids as the lad. had foretold. 
Both the gardener and his master were amazed ; and the minister calling the gardener int- » his 
room, whispered : — Spill a quantity of the boy’s blood in the depth of a-forest and bring it 
io me,” Binding him with a thong the gardener led the boy to a forest and told him the order, 

“ Save me,” implored the lad ; - “I will make you my minister.” 

Believing his promise, the gardener took compassion on him, said : — ** Ho'w can I get 
the blood ? ” 

The boy thought for a while and said There is an old woman, in yonder village, who 
was once rich, but is now reduced to poverty ; slie sold all that she had, except a kid, which 
she cherished. She has determined to sell this one too, and this will answer the purpose.” 

He bought the kid and slaughtered it and poured the blood into a vessel. The 
gardener leaving the boy then took the blood to his master who was delighted to see it, Now, 
s^ince his treachery, evil dreams beset the new king, and he could not sleep. 

At day-break lie said to his minister Every night an awful giant strikes ^ me and 
frightens the life out of me. Explain this mystery or within a month your life is forfeit.” 

The minister in terror consulted all the interpreters of dreams, but none could explain ihe 
matter. At last the king remembered the boy and learned his fate from the gardener. So he 
^ent for him. The boy at first refused to follow him, and required a written order from the 
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king. The kiug sent laim a humble letter, requesting him to come. The boy replied Put a 
saddle on the back of your minister and send him to me.” 

So the boy mounted the minister’s back, and made him carry him to the king. He 
expounded the dream and demanded the throne of his father. The nobles expelled the traitor, 
and acknowledged the boy as their king. few days afteiw^aids, the new king convened an 
assembly, and with tears narrated his and his father’s fate. All cried out “ Let the traitor be 
burnt to death.” This the executioners did ; and the people lauded the king and the gardener. 
Till his death the gardener remained a faithful minister to the king. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SUPJSRSriTIONS AMONG HINDUS IN 
THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

A blow from a broom, at the time of 
sweeping (^especially if struck by a woman), 
makes one as thin as a lamp-post ; to avoid this, 
a twig of the broom is broken and waved three 
times round the head, after spitting on it. 

When a mortar or a pestle is worn out 
by incessant usage, the owner of it, choosing a 
lucky morning, j)^ys homage after his ancestral 
fashion and takes it to a running stream or to a 
neighbouring 'well, to get rid of it, by throwing 
it away. It is notable that, if, by chance, it be 
burnt as fuel, Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, 
will leave him for ever. 

Hindus who are learned in the VSdas, 
Hindu mythology and other sciences, whilst 
bathing their feet, look over their persons to see 
any spot left untouched by water. If they see 
any spot dry, they again bathe, bani, the god of 
misfortune, awaits an opportunity of reducing a 
person to poverty by entering into any spot un- 
touched by water. 

Likewise a man falls into misfortune, when his 
baby goes and sits on a winnowing pan. 

A younger sister of a brother or a younger 
daughter of a parent, hesitates to erect a hut on 
elevated ground, against the house of a brother 
or parent, when she is separated from them by 
wedlock- Neglect of this caution will result in 
death in either family. 

The following are omens of ill- success to 
a person in search of a vacant post, a loan from 
a rich man, and other attempts of a similar 
kind : — 

A cat, a man dressed in black raiment, a 
washerman with a bundle of dirty clothes, a 
bald-headed woman, a Brahman widow, an oil- 
monger, a crying man, and a person with a stick 
<•21 his shoulders. 

borne Hindus object to eating garlic and 
a sort of pulse called tia\ and chewing tobacco, 
and the cause of abstinence is suggested by the 
fullowing tale : — • 


Once upon a time, a king was invited by an 
ascetic, who having prepared food by the power 
of his prayers and sanctity, served it in the leaf- 
vessel ; and facing towards his hut he made a 
prayer to all the gods for a milch -cow', which they 
immediately sup2:)lied. He milked twobowdsof 
milk, and brought it to the king to use instead 
of water. 

The king remarked the w^onderful proceedings 
of the ascetic ; and, after hnisliing dinner, with 
joined hands said : — Ascetic, an invitation 
without contentment to the heart is to no pur- 

“ Contentment ! ” re^Dlied the ascetic smiling. 

The king flying into a rage answered ; — “ Yes, 
contentment.^* 

‘‘My lord,” said the sage, ‘‘my eyes discern 
passion in thy face but not tliy desires/’ 

“ That’s tru-e, but if you want to know and 
fulfil my desire, I can explain it,” said the king 
in a low, tone, and began thus : — “ Lend an ear to 
me, Holy Father, your w^ondrous acts gi*eatiy 
surprised me, and that led me to ask you foi* the 
mileh-cow, for by your power you can procure as 
many as you xflease.” 

Hearing this the ascetic ran hastily to loose 
the cow, that it might fly away to its home high 
up in the skies. 

The king seeing it disappear shot an arrow at 
it which only made a small wound in one of its 
legs, hut drops of blood fell on the ground and 
one turned into a garlic plant, and another a 
tobacco plant, and the third a ttir plant. 

The ascetic ran aw^ay to save his devoted life, 
running headlong through hill and dale to escape 
the revenge of the king, and hid himself in the 
recesses of a forest. 

The king in anger returned home and ordered 
his minister to tell all the Hindus of the origin of 
the three plants, and also prohibited them to eat 
them. Whoever eats such things is as great a 
sinner as an eater of beef. 

M. R. Fbdlow. 
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HISTORY OF THE BAHMANI DYNAST T. 

{Founded on the Biirhdii-i 5[a,(1srr.) 

BY J. S. KINO, lI.E.A.A 

{Coniimwcl from v. 2'f2.3 
Chapter XIV« 

Beign of Sultan Mattmlid Shall, 
son of Sultan Muhammad Shah II. 

A fter the death of the late Saltan, the awa's and ministers and leaders of the annT 

unanimously agreed to the succe.ssion of Mahmhd SMli, and accordingly seated him on 
the tln-onc, and tendered their congratulations. 

When Sultan Mahmud succeeded to the throne, he libei’ally bestowed presents and conferred 
favours on all, and spread the wings of mercy and justice over his subjects; and in the early 
part of his reign all his subjects passed their days in safety and ease. 

From the time of th'e late Saltan up to the present the Turki slaves, who were brave ami 
warlike, had obtained great power, and had brought into their own grasp most of the importaTi* 
affairs of the sovereignty ; and in the time of the present Sultan also, in the same manner ns 
fomerly, most of the State affairs were in their hands, and they had assnmed supreme power. 

The amirs and maliks of the Dakhan now made overfnres of friendship with the Turks; but 
among the great men of the age — or even among the hnman race in general, as long as it exists 
friendship has no possibility of permanency or durability. The Dakhanis entered into an 

aIHa.c. and made, a™ compete with KawSm-ul-Kalk Turk, who wee the mm«t» of the 

pemeipalitj. The Tarht OHdiw. reJemg upon the compact of the Du.a.ims, weje ca.e ... ... 

[fclie consequences of] its binding terms. ^ 

Some of the Dakhani ramrs told Kawam-ul-Mulk that Abd-Ullah ‘Adil Khun, Fath-Uil; h 
‘InrVl-nl-Mnlk and all the Daklmni amrs and maW:s intend- 1, after doing homage to tne 
Sultan to take their leave and set out for their own country ; but as they were in oread 
tbe 'Turks it was necessary that on the following day none of the Turkx attendants shonid show 
^imnsldves in the city nntU these had taken their departure. The simple-minded Jawam-nl- 
ifulk deceived by ins enemies, complied with the request ; and on the appointed day, in t . 

nromised the Turk! amirs, enjoying themselves in tlieir own habitations and asbein nes 
■' Jedless ot the happening of ' the accidents of fate. But the Dakhani with their. 

armed entered the fort, and while every one of the Turk! anhrs, according to 
■trLtioi we™ ol fteie guard iu their owu houses, the Daklranfe fell upon them and elaugh- 
teed to.’ Afew ouly, with great difficulty, managed to escape, andhid themselres .« our-ot- 

the-way places. 

After the massacre of the Turks, 

'’V’°^pHcerirhrshaX ^ slitas^for the Dakhanis who had massacred the clique of Turks after 
;„ade a compact with them . iu a short Xr™;: tomd ” TstaLd ci 

’ , 1 . wT-,a,.vt-ni.TVTrilk who had been carefully reared under the special snper- 

Sultan ma notwithstanding his tender age, was adorneil 

iiitenclonce of Ins tatliei, tne , and all human qualities ; m accortlaiice 

with abundance of bravery and geiiei osr y, a ,hat part of tbccc.auiry 

with the SuMn’s orders hcd lrad S™af,er be related in detail in the 

^“SroVt- S.::. “ ito r:e:.::?tj:f;vci; . .0 am-y . .he Bak,.™ ,gair,s. the kiuu 
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reached him [Ahmad Nizam-al-Mulk], he marched with his army to the assistance of the 

Sult/in/^ 

When the rebel army heard of his approach they were much alarmed, and began to warer. 
The prince with his brave troops attacked the rebels, and in one engagement put them to flight, 
and parsnino- them for several farsanys, slanghtered many of them, both great and little, A few 
only managed with much difficulty to escape. The prince after being greatly distinguished by 
royal favours, took liis leave, and returning to his own country, looked after the welfare of his 
subjects in Junir and Cbakan, 

After that the Sult/ui marched with his army to make war against the country of 
Telingana and on reaching Warangal pitched his camp within sight of the fortress. 

At this time a clique of Habsbis in the service of the Salthi had the utmost confidence 
placed in them ; and owing to the power they possessed in the affairs of government, used to 
behave in a very imperious manner ; and being at enmity with the Malik Na^ib were constant- 
ly trying to get rid of him by repeating io the Sultan speeches and stories tending to prejudice 
him against the minister. So many slanders and lies did they concoct against that incom- 
pambfe minister that the heart of the Sultan was turned against him, and they obtained from 
the Snltan an order for the minister’s execution, but waited for an opportunity of carrying it 
out. When the Malik Na,ib became aware of their treacherons intentions towards him, he fled 
from the camp of the Snltm and hastened to the capital, Bidar. Since the cup of the life of 
that minister of pure disposition had become full he did not [as he ought to have done] go to 
Junnar to the prince, Sultan Ahmad Nizam-ul-Mulk BahrJ, but instead went to Bidar in hopes 
of assistance from Pasand Khan, who \'9as one of his dependents. The unreliable Pasand Khan 
at first made him solemn promises. Outwardly he showed him obedience and submission, but, 
secretly he sent a person to the Sultan and gave his promise that when the SultS-n should 
arrive iu the neighbourhood of the capital, he would put to death the Malik Na,ib and send his 
head out from the fortress, on condition that the Snltan should accord him his favour and 
grant him immunity from his royal displeasure. The Sultan, iu accordance with the proposal 
of the foolish Pasand Khan, sent him a written promise of support, and afterwards himself 
proceeded to Bidar. 

When the Sultan arrived in the neighbourhood of the capital, Pasand KM n — who after 
that became notorious for ingratitude — martyred the Malik IST^ib, and having cut off his 
head, threw it outside the fortress. The Sultan then proceeded to his palace and took his ease. 

At this time the power and authority of the people of Habshah and Zangblir in the service 
of the Sultan had increased a thousand-fold, and the other State officials had no longer any 
power except in name. The whole country and the offices and political affairs of the kingdom 
and the government treasuries they divided among themselves, and arrogantly ignoring the 
sovereio^n, themselves governed the kingdom. But since the star of their good fortune had now 
reached its zenith, after continuing for a long time undiminished : as is invariably the rule 
with fortune as well as the revolving heavens — the star of that clique began to decline. The 
Turks, who are a war-like and blood-thirsty race, got into their hands most of the affairs of 
importance and the highest dignities ; thus Hasan Khau Khurasrini became Kh wajah Jahan, 
Jamal-ud-Din Sahib-i Hauz obtained the title of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and ‘All Turk that of Jahangir 
Khan. 


It was this Ahmad Nia^m-ul-jVLnlk who, a few years afterwards, hecame the founder of the Shuhi 

dynasty of Ahmadna^ar. Though here called “ Sultan and ** ShS-hz Adah,’^ he of course did not bear either of those 
titles at this time. I have not translated the numerous ornate phrases prefixed to his name. The reason why the 
author speaks of him in such flattering teems is obvious when we remember that the BurMn-i Ma^dsir is 
essentially a history of the N^izam Shaht dynasty : the Bahmani portion being only an introduction to the rest. 

The whole of this paragraph is one long, ^involved sentence in the text, and I have been obliged to invert the 
order and split it up in order to make it intelligible in English, 
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At the stiTne time the SultSiU, following the example of his illustrious ancestoi’s on 
the throne, for the sake of invoking the divine blessing on his bed, married his own sister 
JFatimah, daughter of the late Sultan Muhammad Shah, to His Highness Habib-Ullah shfl.h 
‘Atlyat-Ullhh, son of Shiih Muhabb-Ullah ; and according to the time-honoured custom of 
the kings of India, gave a great entertainment on this occasion. The fortof Medak, which is 
situate in the country of Teliugana on a piece of solid rock, he gave to them as a wedding 
present. His other sister he gave in mai’riage to His Highness MItzSl Adham, son of Shah 
Muhabbb-Ulliih, and settled upon them in feudal tenure the district of Jukitti.^ 

Account of the open Rebellion of the Amirs of the Dakhan and their shameful 

fighting against the Sultan. 

It is related that the Sultan made a beautiful flower-garden with a rivulet running through 
it, the banks of which were lined with trees ; and in that garden he spent his time in pleasure 
and amusement from morning till evening, continually drinking cups of ruby-coloured wine. 
One night the Sultan proceeded to his royal villa, and his troeps having dispersed he indulged 
in pleasure and conviviality ; but in the midst of this a great tumult was heard from the streets 
and bazars of the city and fortress. The whole of the army had gone to the royal palace with the 
intention of deposing the Sultan. At that time ten able-bodied and brave young Turks pre- 
sented themselves before the Sultan, and showing dauntless courage, killed numbers of the 
rebels with their bows and arrows and swords. The Sultan with those brave warriors stood in 
the Shah Burj of the fortress, which was surrounded by countless infantry and cavalry. Of 
the ten men who fought so valiantly in the service of the Sultan, fave were killed. The 
Sultan calling for bow and arrows himself engaged in battle, and killed many of the rebels. 
Ho summoned Hasan Kh wajah Jahan with all the Kh nrasanis and ordered them to guard the 
tower and walls. They went to the palace, but as the evil-doing rebels had barricaded the 
fortress from inside, they scaled the tower and walls of the fortress by means of ladders, and 
dispersed the rebels from round the Shah Burj. When the active Turks and foreigners in 
attendance on the Saltan were assembled in the Shah Bnrj in numbers beyond computation, 
the SultUn ordered them to extend themselves round the towers and walls of the fortress, and 
fire on the enemy; and this they did. ‘All Turk Jahangir Hhan with a number of^the brave 
foreigners occupied the streets and cut ofE the retreat of the rebels, while Hasan Khwajah Jahan 
with a few of his men hastened to the gate, and kOled numbers of the enemy. When the day 
dawned the Sultan ordered his troops to mount and prepare for battle. He himself, fully 
armed, was mounted on a swift horse. Then being joined by ^asan Khwajah Jahan with the 
Turki and Kburasani troops, all well armed, they attacked them opponents, bince the Sultan 
in person took part in the fight, by his good fortune and the valour of his troops, the enemy 
were routed and put to flight. When the sun rose, the rebels from fear of the Royal 
troops hid themselves. Many of them, in fear of their lives, th jw themselves from the 
towers and battlements, and by the same road went to the dwellmg of perdition. A few 

who were hidden in nooks and corners, the royal troops sought out ; and dragging them out 

from their hiding-places, put them to death. 

After this defeat of his enemies the Sultan indulged in pleasure and amusement. 

In the midst of these affairs the Sultan ordered his architects to build a lofty and beautiful 

palace Mdc fortvc, near tbe ShSb Ba,). The, ^ 

the foundations, and the SnMn himself for a long time used to iratoh attentively the p g e. 

of tlie work. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

After the completion of the palace, the Snltin nsed to spend most of his time in it in a con- 

rimial round of Yoluptuous anmseineiits. — — — — 


*2 LS 


,3 I I haye not laeen able to identify tMs place. 
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In the miilst of these events the Sultan receiTedintelligence that K^sim Turk — yvho had 
received the title of Ebaw^ss KMn. and afterwards that of Barld«ul-MamMik,^3 ^nd had been 
iriven the town of Kaudh^r and its dependencies on feudal tenure — was in a state of rebellion. 
It was necessary to endeavour to put out the fire of tliis rebellion as quicMy as possible, in order 
that the iDjiiry caused by the sedition might not spread through the whole country, and ren- 
der the remedying of it not easily practicable. Consequently ibe Sultan being firmly resolved to 
siippi ess it, appointed Biia^war KbitaHabsM (who, owing to the abundance of his followers, 
t'lie multitude of his army, bis wealth and magnificence, had been selected for the command 
ot the army) to put down the rebellion of Kasim Turk. Bilawar T^an, according to 
orders, rvitli his warriors and well-trained cavalry moved towards Kandhar. When Kasim Turk 
became aware ot his approacdi, he prepiavetl lor battle and engaged Dilawar Kh an. 

^ 5 # 

As Kasim Turk had not sulScient strength to oppose the army of Dilawar Khg,D, he thought 
the best thing he could do \vas to retreat; so he ceased fighting, and taking to flight set out from 
Kaiidliar towards Bjiikouda. Dihlwar ^an pursued the enemy and wished to separate them 
and slaughter them. But suddenly a vicious elephant from, the army of Dilawar Khan getting 
beyond the control of his driver ran into the midst of the army, and overthrowing the horse of 
Dilawar Klian, trampled him to death. Kasim Barid on hearing of this was much rejoiced, and 
turning round hurried towards Dilawar Kliln’s camp; and without the trouble of fighting, 
obtained possession of all DiLiwar Khan's baggage, elephants and horses. Then binding the 
fillet of opposition to lawful authority on the forelock of revolt, lie hoisted the standard of 
rebellion. 

At that time most of the amirs and icazirs of the different provinces of the dominions 
having withdrawn their necks from the collar of obedience and subjection, had hoisted the 
standard of rebellion in their own districts ; consequently the Siiltfin was quite incapable of 
subduing the rebellion of Kasim Barid. The only remedy he could see was to enter wdtli him 
through the door of reconciliation and forgiveness by promising bim a share in the government 
arid making a treaty with him to that effect, render bim secure. On this account the Sultan 
sent K^sim Barid a written treaty ; and the latter having hopes of realizing his ambition of 
obtaining the government of the kingdom of the Daklian and the rank of Mir-i Jumlali, 
proceeded to the royal court; and taking in his own hands the reins of government, he assumed 
sovereign authority: so that, except in name, no power remained to the Sultrin. And not 
content even wdth this, he quarrelled with the amirs and loazirs^ his object being to make 
them all subject to him. But the amirs would not submit to the government of ICisim Barid, 
They opened the door of opposition and strife, and joining together in opposing Kasim Barid, 
entered into an offensive and defensive alliance. Prom all quarters of the dominions armies 
being assembled marched towards the capital, Bidar. When this distressing news reached 
Kasim Barid in the city of Bidar he told the Saltan to issue an order for tlie mobilization of 
the royal army ; and an immense army being assembled, the Sultan marched with it to meet 
the rebels, 

111 the midst of these affairs the prinee, Siiltto Ah.inad Bahri Nizam -ul-Mulk, coming’ 
Irom Junnar, juined the i*oj alcanip, and after kissing the Snltan’shandmade ready foi' the iinder- 
takingaud was treated with kingly coartesy.^i After that, the Sultan marched towards Udglr ; 
and at the town of Devati^’ the opposing forces met one another. Although the hostile amh-s 

*■ Kasim Barid, who shortly afterwards founded the Barid-bhAhi dynasty. SultAn Kul5, who afterwards 
founded the Kutb-Shahl dynasty, also had the title of KhawAss KhAu before he acquired that of IJutb-nl-Mulk 

lie took a prominent part in the fighting; above described, and the latter title was given him in rocognition of his 

B-'rT'.ees on this occasion, — Vul& Briggs, Tol. Ill, p, 343. 

Alimad Bahri does not appear to have shown any resentment on aecoTint of the murder of his reputed father, 
the Malik-Ndjib. ^ 

Not identified, hut must be somewhere between Bidar and tfdgtr. 
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^.ntered into a correspondence with the Sultiln, imploring him to onsb Kasim Barid from the 
government of the dominions of the Dakhan, in Older that they might submit themselves 
lojaliy do ’the SviltAn, and cease fighting; yet as4he Sultan had no longer any -control over the 
-affairs -of State, he was unable to comply with their request.^® The aniv-s were then under ihe 
necessity of fighting against the array of Sukan Mahmud. Itis related that when the Dakhans 
omirs attacked the army of -the-Snltan, both sides fought so furiously that they made the dust 
of the baitle-'fieid like a tulip garden, and the dead were thrown in lieaps on t-he surface ot t .e 
crronnd Kfishn Barid seeing the bravery of the amirs knew there was no use in contmnmg _uhe 
battle so lie todk to flight. In tire midst di this the Sultim, from the charging of tlie warnors 
of the army, and the'horses and elephants dashing against one another, fell eff his horse, and 
Ms delate body l«bs»e aoq.M.k .-itl, ti. d.st .f tbe Wl«. ie ssw 

tlTei. kirg falles, tbsy ™ ani ashamed. They disa.o»Jbd from .h«r 

horses a^d .kissed the ground .before the SaltAn; and mounting him on a swift home, sent him 
on to the capital. Bach of the then turned towards .his own country. Saltan Alma 

Ba^iM also, takinghis leave of the Sultan, turned towards the distimt of Junnar 

After the amirs had dispersed and gone to their own distnets, Kasim Band again wen o com 
TSnrZ sLe^ po-er. In several histories it is stated that this event occurred in he 
of the Snitan, .and that -he died oneyear after that : as will hemaftm, 

plea,se God ! be related. • i + n » 

to «idet .f these event, tore .came t. the ear. of ^ 

fencing. effect tom MaUk Yu.nf Turk. and 

Sian, and was at tiiat period in possession of Bayachfix, Belgaon. iarga , 

» Malik ©mar Dastir-i Mamaiik, an Abyssinian eunnch, having placed Ins foot ontsu.e 

to path of “ “tf f. 

permit of tot per-ddina. 

Lbrace.a«dto— 

Sltohlcet ‘’"J " 

Sr - kingdom efto .akh.n-n.i..b 

other amirs and nobles set out with il e " ^ yakhr-ul-AInlk obtained information of 

When tTJoV the royaUamp and make their obeisance. 

tlio v\o'}it wing to Mailis-i Rail , n Rtiaii and Jaliangir 

„s the left tog tc M.)ik Kf«im Mns a»i tlm^rrior. of Hind and pameim 

the Salto bimeelf vith tbe The frond rebel, to ba.-ed 

nvith all the Homer ot to army, „„j. The, dlspced toir forces .» perfect 

themselves in p«.par«S! ^ “°°“j i„^,o„Ld boldness. After tot, to m.mp of eaca 

readiness and hoisted to etodartofb^^ and steel, gettmgmtomotoh^^ 

4f. From tliiB period may be sau 


o£ 


waB tbe f o..Bder of tbe ‘Idil-Slmbl dynasty. 
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another,- and drawing the sword of hatred from the aoabbard of vengeance,,- separated the ^ 
heads of the lead:ers- from their* bodies and threw them on th® dns-t of destruction « 
Malik Fakhr-^nhl&alk charging from the- right wing., overthrew many of the cavalry of his- 
opponents; Malik Kasim Bar!d-i Mamfilik also fonglit bravoljr with the left' wing and killed" 
nainhers of the enemy ; and the W'arrdors and active KhuraBanis, who w^ere posted in tlio' 
centre, fought with much valotiT and killed many of the enemy,- SmltanKmli Khaw^ss 
Hamad^ni (who afterwards became entitled Hiitb-ul-Mulky. and ascended to the highest of 
the step8“0f dignity and gr^atness)/^ with Hasan Turk Sultan], showed such valonr. in that' 
battle that lie ont-did Rustam and Isfandyar, Malik Dinar Dastur-i Mamalik, w'ho was the ■ 
leader of the opposing forces, was taken prisoner by Majlis-i Eafl^ ‘Adil Khan ; and the rest o£- 
tlie wretched and contemptible rabble, withdrawing from the field, 4ook to flight ;-and half 
of them managed with much difficulty to escape. 

After this- defeat of hie enemies, -the Sultan dismounted' and gave thanks to God ; and 
the mmrs'- and^ Meins making their obeisance, congratulated the Sult/m on lus- victory. 
Majlis-i Eafi^ ^Adil Khan in the assembly of malihs^ amirs and. nobles, placing his head 

on the ground of submission, entreated the Sul^in to- pardon Malik Dinars Thte SuItAn 
lending a favonrablo ear to the request of ‘Adil Khan, pardoned his enemy, and ordered that' 
all his property in money and goods,, whatever- tlie< troops had carried off,., should bo 
restored to him. . 

After-that, the Sultan, wdth Ms victorious army, .marched towards Kaibnrg^ and Sagar,,. 
and, chastising his adversaries therro with the sword, freed the subjects and inhabitants of that 
part of U.he> country from the- evils of sedition and injustice. His troops laid- siege' to the fort 
of Sagar and. took it by force. From that place the Sultan moved towards his- capital, 
Bidar ; andyon his- arrival there> the sheMs, ^ulamd'Q>n& learned men hurried fortlr to meet him ; 
and having made their -obeisance,- each ■ of- them,. accoi*d£ng *to- his- rank, .was distinguished 
by royal favours. 

When? the- Sultfm had taken up Ms-abode in* th^e capital, hb turned thediglit of his- justice, 
kindnessi . benevolence and favour — like the sun at mid-day — on his- subjects and all the 
inhabitants of the country; and tyranny; oppression-, ruin and desolation he* changed into- 
justice, equity, prosperity and cultivation. 

In this year^^ Habadiir' Giltoi, who after-^Kishwar' Khan ]^wajah Jahani,'had taken into 
lus own possession the country of the Kon.kan D&bbol, . and all the- ports and coast-line 
of the Da-khan, and had collected a large army. Several ships freighted with valuable property 
and Arab horses, belonging to SultSn Mahmud 'Gujarati and his merchants, had come into- ports 
which were in his possession, and, having tyrannically seized them, he looted the whole of the 
cargoes of the' ships. Sultfm Mahmud Gujarati sent a /ar-iium about this to Bahadur Gilani, . 
demanding the restitution of the ships and their cargoes. In reply to- this Bahadur Qili.ni used 

afterwards founded the dJutb-Shdlii Dynasty- of Oolkonda. According to- the T0Ti'hh4 Muhamwacl 
this viettiry was chiefly due to the personal exertions of Kuli Kuth-ul-Mulb, and liis services on- 
this occasion- were rewarded by Ms being appointed governor of the province ’ of Telingiina, with the title of 
Aniir^ul-TIinra; 

^9 ' The year is not stated, but we see from Firishtah thatlt was A. H; 899' (A: D. 149^^1 

The late minister, MahmUd GHwan Kh'^ajah Jahdn, was a native of Gilan — a province-of Persia (:vide p. 133) — - 
and seems to have surrounded himself by his own countrymen. Bahadur GiiaM was doubtless one of these country- 
men- This Kishwar Bhdn is not' mentioned ekbwhere, hut one can see from Ms name that he was a of the 

lateghwajah Jahan’s. He seems to^have been- governor of the Eionkan and thdt part of- the kingdom formerly 
governed by K^alf gasan Malik-ut-Tujjar, and was succeeded in that government by Bahfidur GilAni. The latter * 
broke into rebellion on hearing of the unjust execution of Ms patron (see Bayley’s of Oujardi, pp; 217-19, 

where the cause of Bahadur G5Mnf s hostility to Gujardt is explained), and but for this quarrel with Gujarat, would 
probably have succeeded in founding a kingdom for himself : as it was, he exercised independent sway, unchecked for 
Ehirteenyears, over the whole of the Konkan, besides holding several districts and forts of-the Dakhan — such as-’ 
Stitiira, Panama, Miraj and Jamkhandi. 
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mfcompemte luBj^uage, and sent- back netting.. HaTing no other resource, Snltan MalimM 
Gujarati sent an ambassador with many presents to the court of Sultan Mahmud BahmanJ -and 

sent by his hands a letter concerning the high-handed conduct of BahMur Gilani to’ the 

following- effect : — 


For a bng time a strong friendship has existed between our dynasties, and, moreover, the 
friendship which existed between onr ancestors has descended by heritage to their progeny. At 
this time Baliiidup Giliml, the servant of Eishwar Ehwajah Jahanh-- who is seated in 

the place of Kish war ^An, and who has shut in his- own face the doors of obedience and 
subjection has taken possession of all the sea ports and fortresses of the coast of the 
<mgdora of the Dakhan from Dabhol, Goa, BarbolySi Chandan-Wandhan, Satara and PanalaS- 
to Miraj,. Jamkhandi, etc. In the excess- of his presumption he has hoisted- the standard" of 
rebellion, and lias forcibly taken possession of twenty ships laden with various goods, jewels' 
cloths and thorough-bred horses,- and seized the merchants also. Eot content even with this 
he has sent, to the port of Mahim [Bombay] 200 ships and (ikurads filled with his tyrannical 
army; levelled that place with the ground-; burned several and masj.id$; thrown into 
the sea most of the merchants- of the country, and having made prisoners of two amtrs of 
Gujarat, wlio were in the port at the time, has carried them offi with him. When I heard this 
news B wrote and sent- to him a /ar maw. on the subject, and lie sent an excessively rebellious 
reply. As he is one of- the servants of Your Majesty’s court, it seemed necessary to bring to 
your bearing the detailed- circumstances of his rebellion, in order that yon might-arrange to 
drive away that abandoned rebel ;• for bis expulsion is an absolute necessity, from religions as 
well as ■from.'woridly motives. If yon do not undertake to repulse him from your- direction, then 
give me* leave and I shall ohasstise liim from mj side,^^ 


When the SultSn had heard <the contents of the letter of Sultan MahmM of Gmjaiit, he 
said : The driving away of that* synopsis of the* lords of rebellion and sedition is absolutely 

necessary. For* the sake of-my own peace of mind that man of evil disposition mnst^ by some 
means or other, be chastised as an example to others.’’ But it occurred to the royal mind that 
in the first instance the^ ears-of th-e understanding of Bahadur Gilani should be weighted by the 
pearls of kingly exhortation and admonition ; then if he did not act according to orders^ bnfc 
persisted in opposition, he should be handed over to the* executioner: A letter to the following 
effect was therefore written to Bahadur Gilani according to the- Saltan’s- orders : — 


Be it known to you that a -letter has arrived from SuMn Mahmud Gojarati, containiiig 
Biieh and such matters, on hearing. which the king was much astonished. It is necessary that 
immediately upon receipt of this royal you -shall send to the- rojal court all the goodsr 
belonging to Sulpin Mahmud Gujarati and his merchants, and send the ships back by sea. 
Do not on any ^account put your foot beyond your own blanket.^^ The prisoners, with the 
elephants and -goods, are to be handed over to the deputy of the court. Show no delay or negli- 
gence' of any* kind ; and in future do not open on yourself the- door of sedition and trouble, nor 
set your foot on the road of rebellion and ingratitude-.” 


When the royal mandate had been written and despatched to Bahadur GiMni, the Sultau 
ordered eloquent secretaries- to write in elegant language- a reply to the letter of Sultan 


S'? From this it appears that Kishwar i£han was the legithcate governor of the Konkan provhace, and Bahtdiix 
trdaiil a subordinate under him ; but Bahudur Giluni ousted Kish war S^an, and then broke into rebellion. The 
words of the text are : — 

^_jj .sUajI j OisCAl 
An isolated MU fort a few miles from Kolhapur. 


Not identified. Perhaps D tip oli. 
L 0>, mind your own business^ • 
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^kfahmud Gajarati- According to orders, the secretaries vrrote a letter in .exceedingly ornate 
language ; the sabstance of which was as follows : — 

" From the olden days a strong friendship and unanimity has existed between onr two 
dynasties, and the relations were such that the enemies of this State were also the enemies of 
yonr dynasty ; and on the other hand the .same was the .case with the friends of each. On this 
account &farmdn, has been sent to Bahddur Qilani : if he obeys it and sends to you the property, 
elephants, cloths and ships, he will be secure? otlierwise the flame of my w^orkhconsuming 
wrath shall burn up the harvest of his life, and he and his followers shall he given to the wind 
of destruction. What necessity is there for Jour Majesty to send an army against him ? ” 

When the answer to Sultiin Mahmud’s letter was written, the Gujarati ambassador was 
given permission to retuim, taking with him rarities and presents innumerable. 

Bnt when Bahadur Gihinl heard of the coming of the Sultan’s/ar.7)?o« to him, he sent a 
person to stop the messengers on the road, and not to allow them to go on .and show the 
Sultan’s farindtu The messengeis then wrote to court an account of what had happened to 
them, and the rebellious conduct of Bahadur Gilani. When the Sultan was informed of the 
open rebellion of Bahad.nr Gilani, he issued an order that the loyal troops from all quarters 
should proceed to the comf) ; .and in accordance with orders, fiojn every town and fortress, 
immense numbers of troops marched towards the rciyal court, and mustered there. 

After that the Sult/m mounted his horse and marched with his army tow.ards 3Vf,angalberah 
[Mangalvedha].®^ In due time the Suljan arrived at Mangalveclha — a fort, the towers 
and walls of which Bahadur Gilani had, with much trouble and tyranny, constructed of hard 
stone, and had committed the defence of the fortress to & numerous force of cavalry and 
infantry. Notwithstanding the strength of the fortress, immediately upon the arrival of tbe 
royal army, the defenders were overpowered with terror. Abandoning the fort they took to 
flight; and the royal troops without trouble or difficulty took that fort which in strength vas 
like the azure varrlt. The Sultan assigned the fort on feudal tenur e to Masnad-i ‘Ali Faklirvrrl- 
Mulk ; and from there he marched towards the fort of Jamkhandi. Bahadur Gilant at this 
time was engaged in besieging this fort, hut when he obtained information of the arrival of the 
royal army, he abandoned the siege ; and through fear .of the royal army, tiriuking caution 
necessary, he withdrew into hiding. 

Mukaddam Na,rk, when relieved from the difficult affair of the siege, setting out with 
followers, dependants, cavalry and retinue, hastened to the royal court and was enrolled among 
the special servants of the State and distinguished by kingly favours. 

At this time Malik Sultan Knli Hamadanr, who was entitled KbawAss KhAn, being approved 
of by the SultSn, was exalted to the title of “ Kutb-nl-Mulk and the towns of Kot9glirr 
and Dtirgl®® and several villages were given to him on feudal tenure- Abr ]^an, son-in-law of 
Ulugh Khan Jan Begl, m.aking himself commander of the right wing, took the title of Haidar 
Khan, and had the town of Patri and the NAnder direction, besides other places, conferred on 
him on feudal tenure. And having given the title of Abr Kh an to Malik Muhammad, son of 
Ulu^ Khan, the Sultan marched towards MubarakAbad Miraj. At that time the icuU of that 
place was an infidel named Bflnah,®® who had about 1,00,01)0 infantry and 2,000 cavalry. In 
attendance on the royal stirrup, on behalf of Sultan Ahmad Nizam-ul-MnIk, were Zarif-ul-Mulk 
AfghAn and other amirs beside him who were sent for the purpose ; and on behalf of Majlis-i 
‘Ali Fath-Ullah ‘ImAd-ul-Mulk of exalted dignity was DaryA KhAn — the greatest of the U&i.s 
of the time — with 2,000 men. There was also Majlis-i Eafi‘ Adil E An with the whole of his 

«* Scott maies a ciarious and very confusing mistake in calling this place “ Mangalore,” — Scott’s FensTiiefi 
Toi. I. pp. 190 and 192, 4to ed. 

*® c/j <s — not identified. This ifuth-nl-ilnlk shortly afterwards founded tit Kn.tl-SLi'hi Tjnasly. 

« This name is variously written Bfinah, Pfiuah and Bfitah. I cannot say which is the correct spelllicg. 
Briggs writes it Pota. 
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troops I and th.e whole of the Habshi, Turki and Dakhanl amirs and wasirs were in attendance 
on the Sultan. Though several of the Turks and intrepid Dakhanis secretly sympathised with 
the blood-thirsty Bahadur, yet, through fear of the Sultan, they did not hasten to show it. 


The royal army surrounded the fort of Miraj, and engagements used to take place daily, 
till the son of Bdnah HS.ik, the governor of Miraj, was killed. Bunah ]!fa,ik and his followers 
then, becoming terrified at the assaults of the royal army, cried for quarter ; and their agreeing to 
give a reasonable amount of money, Arab hoi-ses and elephants was made the condition on which 
their freedom was granted and their lives spared. Bunah and his followers went forth from 
the fortress, and had the honour of kissing the ground before the SnMn,and were made content 
with kingly favours and courtesies ; and through the infinite kindness of the Snltan all the 
people of Miraj obtained security for their lives and the lives of their families. The troops of 
Bahadur GiI4ni who were in that fort were given the option of accepting pay and service under 
the Sultan’s government or going to join the misguided Bahadur. Of that band, each one who 
accepted service under the State was distinguished by rewards and kingly courtesies ; and all 
who elected to join Bahadur were given permission to depart with their horses and arms. In 
truth never have any of the kings of the world shown such mercy and kindness as he who after 
defeating his enemies gave permission to depart, and sent on to his opponents 2,000 cavalry of 
the enemy with their horses and arms. 


The tyrant Bahadur after hearing this news was mnch confounded, and coming forth from 
DAbhol, hid himself in the uncultivated country and jungle. He then sent to the royal court 
KhwAjah Ni‘mat-Ullah Yazdi (who was Malifc-ut-Tnjjfirof that province) to make terms with the 
Sultan. Khwajah Ni‘mat-UlWh taking with him a written agreement from Bahadur, in which 
the latter promised to abstain from opposition and rebellion, hastened to the royal presence, 
W'here he had the honour of kissing the ground, and was treated with much kindness and courtesy. 
The SultSnin his infinite mei’cy and kindness lent a favourable ear to the requests of ^wajalt 
Ni‘mat-Ull^h. He consigned tofBahftdnr the whole of the territory of which he was in 
possession, and drew the pen of forgiveness through the volumes of his crimes on condition 
that he restored the property and elephants of the Snl^n of Gujarat and the goods of the 
merchants ; also that he should send a reasonable sum of money each year without delay oi- 
negligence to the public treasury, and in future not practise tyranny or sedition or become a 
traveller on the road of rebellion and resistance. 


^wijah Ni‘mat-UlMh, having obtained the completion of his wishes, took bis leave of 
the Sultkn and proceeded towards the fortress of Kalhar [Karhad ?]. ^ After that, BabMur 
Gllani at the saggestion of the devil got a perverse idea into his head ; evil impulses made him 
tn-oud and threw him oft the right track of obedience and subjection ; and the agi-eementhe Lad 
made through Khwiijah M‘mat-Ullah he considered as though it did not exist. The fortresses 
which he held on feudal tenure he garrisoned with experienced veteran troops ; and the whole of 
his army and followera he gratified by increased rewards; then making the jangle his own 
fortress he took up his abode there. When the Sultan hea^ of the flight ^ 
iungle and uncultivated country he ordered DiMwar K^ln Habshi and ‘Am-ul-Mulk Turk with 
5 000 cavalry armed with spears and 1,00,000 well-armed infantry to lay siege to the fortress o 
Kalhar and not fail to take it. He sent 7,000 cavalry and 60,000 infantry under the command oi 
several celebrated amirs to seize tbe towns and districts of that province ; and he himself with 
all the amirs and ti’azirs went after Bahadur, and pitched his camp in the neighbourhood of the 
jungle in which that evil-doer remained and had concealed himself by a hundred artifices. 
Whin the Sultan had remained a long time in that place Bahadur’s 

near - the jungle became his prison, and the claws of the falcon Ayal” seized him by the 
.it drew bim out of that jungle. The eye of his judgment became sightless and 

“liblo to diooern the advitohle coe.se ; cosegne^tl,. ttilh the iete^tioe of Cghtiog, he let . 

■ 57 fpiiQ period or end o£ life, the predestined moment; deatli. 
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the joBgle for the open country. When the spies reported to the Sultan that the base rebel had 
come out of the jungle, he directed Fakhr-nl-MuIk 'vvith his eldest son, Ratan Khan, and 
Zarif-ni-Mnlk Afghan (one of the a??2?n9 of Sultan Ahmad Bahri Ni^am-nl-Mnlk, who had 
come to the assistance of the Sultan) with S,000 brave spearmen to oppose the ungrateful 
Bahadur. And he gave strict injunctions to the that if they should catch Bahadur 

they should refrain from hilling him, and bring him alive to the foot of the throne. But 
since the measure of the life of that unworthy one was brimful, the period of his security bad 
expired, and the orders as to sparing his life were of no avail. According to orders the 
fi77UTS and brave troops of the Sultan proceeded towards that synopsis of the lords of rebellion, 
and the two armies, eager for the fray, met in the neighbourhood of that jungle, and an 
engagement ensued. 

^ ^ ^ 

The bai'h of Bahadur s life fell into the whirlpool of destruction and death, and all his 
valour availed not to prevent it. In the midst of the battle he was engaged in single combat 
with Eatan Khan, whc w^as the Rustam of the age, and they stained the dust of the battle-field 
with one another’s blood ; hut the royal good fortune aiding him, Eatan Khan overcame his 
antagonist, and with his spear he dragged Bahadur from his saddle and threw him to the 
ground, so that the resigned his soul to its Creator, Eatan then cut off the rebel’s 

head and threw his body on the ground ; thus freeing the world from his sedition. 

When Eatan Khiin cut off the rebel’s head and sent it to the royal court, the Sultan 
exhibited much regret; for Bahadur Gilani in manliness and bravery was unrivalled. In the 
presence of the court assembly the Sultan said : — Would to heaven he had been caught alive ! 
that I might have pardoned his crimes and given him back his government : it is a pity that so 
brave a man should be killed.’^ After that, in accordance with orders, the head of that tyi^ant 
%vas sent to the capital, Bidar, and despatches announcing the victory were sent in all directions, 
This event happened on the 5th Safar, A. H. 900 (5th November, A, D, 1494), 

After the mind of the Sultan was freed from anxiety regarding Bahadur, he marched with 
his army towards the fort of Panh^la, which is situate on the summit of a hill. In loftiness its 
towers rivalled the heavens, and the battlements of its portico used to boast of superiority to 
the seventh heaven. ^ •si' » ^ 

Notwithstanding its elevation, the fort had a very extensive, beautiful and pleasant open 
space inside the fortress with abundance of good water, trees and fruits innumerable and much 
cultivation. 

^ # 

When the victorious standards of the Sultan appeared round that fort, the garrison, being 
unable to resist the attack of the royal army, asked for quarter and a written treaty of 
favourable terms, The Sultan gave them hopes of their obtaining favourable teims, and the 
muhaddam of the fortress delivered the keys to the servants of the court. The Sultfln, for the 
pui’pose of viewing the fort, ascended the hill and gave thanks to God that sucli a fortress 
had been taken without trouble. The Sultan with much booty and countless treasure then 
descended from the fortress to the foot of the hill, and ordered his army to proceed to Bijapnr, 
whilst he himself with some of his favourite aonirs and intimate companions went to see the 
Port of Mutstafa-ab^d Babhol* 

WTien he arrived there he confeiTed many favours and kindnesses on his subjects and the 
people of that place ; and having spent several days in the happiness of viewing the sea-coast 
and the gardens of that country he bestowed several of Bahadur Giliinl’s districts on SnltAn 
Ahmad Bahr!Ni^Sm-ul-Mnlk, some on MaHidum Khwajah Jahan ; and the remainder he 
gave on feudal tenure to Malik Ilyas Turk; and it was arranged that he should send 
to the public treasury each year the sum of ten laics of tanlah ; and, living in a manner the 
reverse of Bahadur Gilani, should not become a traveller on the paths of sedition. 
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Aftei that, the SuIsm prTOe.ded Wnis his opibvl. a.d, stoppieg m the town of 
to.ded among h.e troops the booty wMoh he had ooU.oled in that eo^try and in that ™ ’ 
He then returned ™th hjs army to the oapilal ; and those nrho had aiompanied him .1' 

rta o^asron, suoh as Darya Khan, son of Malik FaH-niiah ■Imad-nl-Mulfc: and DilS„“ 

t" ^ d • “t - Oht of the .mire of Sultan Ahmmi Bahrt 

Mnlk - he dtstoguished by handsome robes of honour and inereased dignities ■, after trhieh he 

dismissed them to their own districts, o ? 

In the beginning of the year 903^8 (A. D. 1497) from the abundance of royal favours 
conferred on him, the power of Sultan Kali Kutb-ul-MulkHarnadam being much augmented 
and be becoming distinguished above all bis equals, obtained suzerainty over aU the feudatory 
chiefs of Tehngaiia — such as Jahangir Khan, Sanjar ^an, Kiwam-uhMnlk, XJlkgh Khan . 
Muk:rab ^an and othez’s besides and added to his former possessions the towns of W^angal^^ 
and Kovilakonda with their dependencies. In these days perverse ideas again found their way 
into the brains of several rebels --- such as the yonng Tnsuf, Kinnauji, Muhammad 

Adam, Kabir Yaghrush ^an and others beside them who had procured the favour ofj the 
Sultan ~ and they entered into a compact with one another for the purpose of extermiDatinff 
the Turks. MirzMah Shams-ud-Din mw~UlUhi (who of all the members of the assembly 
was most nearly related to the royal family) became a confidant of theirs in this affair. But 
before their seditious ideas could he carried into action the Turk! amtrs obtained information 
of the conspiracy ; and according to the saying that misfortune should be remedied 
before its oecurrence/^eo they took the initiative by going in a body to the royal court; and 
the foolish Yaghrush Khan with the whole of the other conspirators, who were off their "guard 
in their own houses, were summoned to the court and put to death. Mirza Shams-ud- 
Din ITi^mat-Fllahi was also put to death as an accomplice of those misguided people. As 
much disturbance arose in the city and fortress the Sultan went up into the Shah Burj, 
and shut the doors of entrance and exit. The Turk! amm seat some one to summon Shah 
Muhabb-Ullah. They brought him into the court of the Sultan ; and in his presence they 
emphatically swore, saying : — These slaves, with regard to the Sultan, except devotion and 
obedience, have no thought in their hearts ; and have no idea whatever of rebellion against the 
Sultfin. Not like that clique of intriguers who bad thoughts of rebellion in their hearts, and 
who allowed thoughts of deception to enter their minds ; on which account we brought them 
to punishment. We are the same servants of the court of the king as-we have always been/’ 


Shah Muhabb-Ullah then waited on the Sultan, and repeated their speech to him 
ve?*da£w 2 , and the Sultan extinguished the fire of that sedition and disturbance, but his 
kingly authority both in the distant and near parts of the dominions died out. Each of 
the am^rs in his own district proclaimed his independence, and shut in his own face the 
door of obedience and submission. The government of the kingdom of the Dakhan [now de- 
volved on Masnad-i ‘Ali Malik Kuth-ul-Mulk ; and the Sultan, as in former days, again treat- 
ed that intrepid servant with much kindness and graciousness, and now increased his rank 
above that of all the other a77iirs and vjazirg by making him am%r~iil-umrd of the whole of the 
dominions of Teling^na. At this period he also removed the provinces of Bijapur and Man- 
galvedha. and their dependencies from the possession of Malik Khud^dad Khwajah Jah£n aiid 
consigned them to Majlis-i Rafi*' Malik Yusuf Turk 'Adil Khan. The parganah of Ausii and 
Kaudhar, as in former times, was held in jdgir by Masnad-i ‘All Malik Kasim Barid"-! Mamaiik, 
and there was much quarrelling and opposition beteween him and the other awiirs of the dis- 
tricts ; and now, when Barid-i Mamaiik was in the fort of Ans^, the amtrs^ thinking it a good 
opportunity, represented to the Sultan that he was continually in opposition to this dy nasty* 
and that it would be advisable to crush him before he could raise an insurrection. Although 


902, according to Eirislitab. Written Karangal in the test ; but it is evidently a mistake. 

AngUcef ** Prevention is better than cure/’ 
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this was contrary to the good pleasure of the SuMn, yet on account of his afEection for the 
Turk! amirs he could not act upon that advice ; for at this time the Saltan had not much power 
in the affairs of the kingdom. 

Of necessity, in the latter part of Zi-ul-Hijjah A. H. 906 June, A. B. 1500), the Sultan, with 
the wazirs of the capital and his brave troops, moved from the capital and laid siege to the fort of 
Ausfir. Some of the amirs who outwardly were on the side of the Sultan, but who were secret- 
ly in alliance with Baridd Mamalik, hastened to make their obeisance to the Sultan. After the 
expiration of the month of Muharmm, the Sultan, with the dissembling amm, as well as those 
who were really on his side, mounted with the intention of battle, and surrounded the fortress 
of Ausa ; but in the midst of the fighting the dissembling amirs left the Sultan and joined 
Barid-i Mamalik. Consequently the greatest slackness found its way into the royal army, and 
their ranks were broken. Malik Sultfin Kuli Kutb-ul-Mulk took the road of Telingfina, and 
Adil ]&an also turned towards his own province. When Malik Kasim Barid-i Mamalik 
obtained information of the dispersal of the Saltan’s army, thinking it a favourable oppor- 
tunity, he hastened to do homage to the Snlt/m, and with him proceeded towards Bidar. By 
order of the Sultan he then again assumed the government of the capital Bidar. 

After the lapse of one year, the amirs again becoming disgusted with the government 
of Barid-i Mamfdik, as on the former occasion, the idea of his extermination became fixed in 
their minds, so they united together, and, after making great preparations, turned towards the 
capital, Bidar. Among the greatest of the amirs who at that time went to the capital were 
Masnad-i ‘ Ali Adil Khan, Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk and Dastur-i Mamalik and others besides. When 
the Sultan heard of the approach of the amirs bent upon eradicating Barid-i Mamalik, he sent to 
them Majlis-i Mukram Khan KMn-i Jahan, Malik-ul-‘Uluma Sadr-i Jahan, Saiyid Khatib 
and all the learned men in order that after ascertaining the cause of their coming and the 
motive of their leaguing together, the affair might he settled amicably. When the above- 
mentioned company, according to the Sultan’s orders arrived in the assembly of the aiyiirs and 
delivered their message, the (tmirs heard their words ; and after some controversy it was 
resolved that each of the amirs and malihs should hasten to his own district, and that Barid-i 
Mamalik also should go to Ausa and Kandhar, which was his district ; and that once in each 
- year the whole of the amirs and wazirs should come to the royal court and join, in 9 ^ jihad against 
the idolaters of Vijayanagar, and, hoisting the standards of Islam, should use their utmost endea- 
vours to eradicate the infidels and tyrants. A treaty containing many terms to this effect was 
then drawn up, and at the request of Masnad-i Ali Adil Kh an 20,000 horses of the country 
were added to the jdgir of Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk. After that, the amirs, having kissed th- 
Sultau’s feet and been presented with robes of honour and other distinctions, obtained permise 
sion to depart. Masnad*! ‘ All ' Adil Ebta hastened to Bij^pur Ktoara and made it his 
capital; while Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk Hamadanl took up his abode in the town of Grolkondft. 

In the middle of the year 908 (A. D. 1502) the Sultan, in accordance with the agreement, 
being resolved on waging a against the infidels, marched out of the capital, Bidar, with 
the amirs and his victorious army. He had then with him, of Turks, foreigners and Dakhanis, 
3)ot more than 5,000 horse and 30,000 veteran infantry ; but when he pitched his camp at 
Arki,®i Malik Kntb-ul-Mulk joined him with 500 Arab cavalry, thirty elephants and 5,000 foot. 
The Sultan received him with kingly courtesy, and added that town to all his other feudal 
lands. When the royal army inarched from there and encamped at Ankur,^2 Majlis-i Rafi‘ 
Adil Khan joined the royal camp with 5,000 TurM, Khurasani and Dakhani horse, 6,000 
infantry armed with spears, and fifteen elephants. Dastfir-i Mamalik also joined with 3,000 
liOrse, 3,000 foot and forty elephants. 

When the army marched from that place a royal order was issued that Masnad-i All Ain- 
i:l-Mnlk with his force should go on in advance into the Vijayanagar territory by way of 

Or Argi. Probably Pargl is 6® Or Angftr. Prob'JSy Atakur is meantT 
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Kalhar®^ and Kdlhapur, and ov'er-ranning the territory of the infidels, strike terror into their 
hearts* ‘Ain-ul-Mulk» according to the orders, proceeded with ^,000 horse, 50,000 foot and 
eighty elephants.®*^ The Sultan subsequently inarched from that place and encamped within 
sight of the fortress of K^tyaehto. The garrison being terrified at the assaults of the royal army 
tendered their submission and agreed to pay tribute in 'order to get immunity from plunder- 
They also agreed to surrender to the servants of the court the revenue of the fort of Mudga! 
which in former times they had farmed from the agents of the Sultan, but which hitherto 
they had failed to pay into the public treasury; also some pargmiahs of Rayachur which they 
had forcibly taken from the royal troop^s. The Sultan bestowed these parganaks on Majlis-i 
Bafi‘ Adil Khan ; and on ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and the other amtrs and generals he bestowed robes of 
honour, and gave them leave to depart. The Sultan then returned to the capital- 


When the aimrs and mdlihs^ according to the Sultan’s orders, turned towards their own 
districts, and the Sultan with his troops and some of the am'rs of the foot of the throne returned 
to the capital, Malik Barid-i Mamalik, thinking it a good opportunity, with the already in 
alliance with him, had dispersed and routed a body of the roj al troops ; and then turning 
towards the capital, entered the city on the 9th of Zi-ul Hijjah®^ and laid siege to the fortress. 
After some days the people of the fortress, siding with Barid-i Mamalik, opened the gates; and 
Barid-i Mamalik then entered the fort and put to death ^an-i Jahan who at that time had 
superseded him in the government. He tlien once more without opposition became firmly 
seated on the throne of government of the capital of the Dakhan. 


When the news of Barid-i MamMik’s nsnrpation of absolute authority reached the amw 
and malihs of the different parts of the dominions, they did not assent to this, and took counsel 
together in order to overthrow the foundations of his sovereignty and emdic^te the young 
plant of his power. In the beginning of the year 909 (A. H. 1503) MaJlis-i Kafi‘ ‘Adil Khan, 
Masnad-i ‘All Malik Kutb-ul-Mnlk, Masnad-i ‘Alt Dastur-i Mamalik and others beside tliem 
formed an alliance with one another and marched towards the capital. When they arrived near 
the capital the Sultan nole 7 is volens resolved upon war with them, and hoisting his standard 
endeavoured to repel the hostile amfrs. When the two forces met a great battle took place. 
Finally the hostile army prevailed over that of the king, and Haidar ^an the commander wSh 
killed in the action. W^hen Barid“i Mamalik saw th® state of affairs he^took to fi^ight and 
went to his own districts. When Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adii Kh an, Masnad-i All Malik Kutfc-ul- 
Mulk and all the other amirs heard of the flight of Malik Barid, which was their chief object in 
this war with him, they hastened to wait on the. Sultan and were presented whh special robes 
of honour ; then taking their leave, each of them after obtaining the completion of his wishes, 
returned to his own district. 


In the middle of this year (909) it occurred to the mind of Majlis-i Eafi* ‘Adil Ebftn to 
arrange a marriage between one of bis daughters and one of the royal princes, so as to 
strengthen his po.sitioa by the bonds of relationship. Accordingly he rolled up the secret of 
his m'ind in a letter which he sent to the Snlt/iD. The latter lent a favourable car to the 
request of ‘Adil Khlin, and in order to make arrangements for the nuptial enteHamment 
marched towards Ahsanabad Kalburga with the principal amtrs and his troops. When he 
arrived at this celebrated place Malik Kutb-nl-Mulk hastened to the royal presence. On the 
third day Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan and Malik ‘Ain-nl-Mulk paid their respects to the bulUn, 
and the latter hoisting his standard made preparations for the nuptial entertainment. 


es Probably KarhM. There must be some mistake in this ; for he could not have reached Yijayinagar territoiy 

Streuitth of the combined forces as given above was 13,500 cavalry, 41,000 tufantry and So elep 
The year (though not here stated) was 908 — oth Jane, A. D. low. 
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In the midst of the royal hospitality and entertainment MaMk Ear5d-i Mamiilik and Malik 
Khndadad Khwajah Jahan obtained the happiness of kissing the gionnd before the Sultan' in 
XalbnrgA As a cordial hatred existed between Majlis-i Eafi‘ 'Adil ^an and Barid-i Mamalik, 
Dastur-i Mamalik, on acconut of a grudge which he had against Majlis-i Rafi% allied himself 
ivith Barid-i Mamalik, and with his army joined the camp of the latter and ^wajah Jahan. 
Majlis-i Bafi‘ ‘Adii Khan and Masnad-i ‘Ali Malik ‘Ain-ul-Mnlk then joined together against 
Malik Barid-i Mamalik and his adherents. Again the doors of contention among the awfrs 
were opened afresh, and the yonng plant of enmity sprouted up in the climate of hypocrisy, 
•The Sultan at this time, on account of the lelationship by mariiage with Majlis-i Eafi ‘Adil 
Khan, took the part of the latter and treated him with favour. 

War broke out between the two forces, and the table-cloth of entertainment and hospi- 
tality was folded np. For about two or three months the fires of slaughter blazed np between 
the two armies. At last Malik IlyAs ^Ain-nl-Mulk w^as killed by one of the soldiers of Malik 
Barid, and after that the fire of contention and war became extinguished. 

After the death of ‘Ain-nl-Mnlk, the Sultan, in order to secure possession of his district, 
proceeded to Miraj and Pauh^M. Malik Barid with his eldest son, Jahangir Khan , and Khwajah 
JahTin wfith his eldest son, Malik-nt-Tiijjnr (who before that was known as Batan Khan), and 
Dastfir-i Mamalik Malik Dinar marched to Bidar and laid siege to that fortress. When the 
Sultan after taking possession of the district of *Ain-nl-Mnlk, returned to the capital, Baiid-i 
Mamrdik and his obtained information of his approach and hastened out to meet him. 

Masnad-i ‘Ali Barid-i Mamalik and the remaining am'rs made their obeisance and were received 
with royal favour, and attended the Sultan to the capital. The Sult§.n conferred on Malik Barid-i 
Mamalik the title of Majlis-i Mukarram HumAyun Na,ib-i Barik, and increased his rank beyond 
that of Majlis-i Karim Khwajah Jahan, and again consigned to him the government of 
the capital. 

In the year 916 (A. D. 1510) discord and contention arose between Majlis*i Rafi‘ ‘Adil 
Khan and Dastnr-i MamMik on account of an old quarrel ; and as Dastur-i Mamalik was not 
strong enough to oppose Majlis-i Eafl‘, he put his trust in the protection and favour of Sultan 
Ahmad Bahri Kizam-ul-Mulk, and took refuge at his court. This celebrated prince, thinkiifg 
it incumbent on him to assist that unfortunate one, took up arms in Lis cause and marched 
with his army towards the province of Majlis-i Bafi*. When the latter heard of the movement 
of this army, feeling himself unable to oppose them, he took refuge at the court of the Sultan* 
He entirely forbade Majlis-i Eafi‘ ‘Adil Khan to quarrel with Dastur-i Mamalik. Majlis-i Eafi*, 
according to orders made a compact that in future he would become a traveller on the road of 
friendship and unity with Dastur-i Mamalik, and not traverse the valley of perverseness and 
sedition. After that, the .Sultan sent to that prince of men [Sultan Ahmad Bahri] farma ji 
full of affection, and kindness, together with numerous presents and told him bow he had 
prohibited Majlis-i Eafi‘ from quarrelling with Dastur-i Mamalik> and related to him circuna- 
stantiallj the agreement made by Majlis-i Eafi*. The prince, conformably with his desire 
returned to the seat of government. 

In the end of the year 912 (A. D. 1506), on account of Majlis-i Eafi‘ ^Adil ]^an the dust 
of vexation settled on the mirror of the mind of the Sultan ; for this reason be gave oi'ders for 
summoning Malik Sultan Kuli Kutb-ul-Mnlk. When the latter heard the contents of the 
farmdn) he hastened to the court and made his obeisance. By the Sultan’s orders another, far- 
man, to the following effect, was sent to summon Masnad-i ‘Ali Malik ‘IrnAd-uBMulk : — ‘‘In 
these days the demon of sedition and rebellion has .carried ‘Adil Khan off the straight road of 
obedience and submission to this court, and has placed his foot in the desert of ingratitude. Jt 
is necessary that immediately upon receipt of this /artucm you shall come with all speed, and 
arrange the affairs of the government and the army and the subjects in accordance ’With the 
wishes of the SnltanJ^ 
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As Malik Imad-ul-Mnlk on the whole showed neglig^ence and want of haste in attending* 
at the royal court, having no other resource, the SuHan with MaJik Kutb-ul-Mulk and all the 
celebrated amirs, hoisted Lis standard. When the Sultan arrived within sight of Kalam, 
Malik ‘Imad-ukMulk made his obeisance to him there. Malik ‘ImM-ul-MuIk and all the amirs 
becoming the advocates’ of Majlis-i Rafi‘, on his behalf made smooth the preliminaries of 
obedience and submission; then the dost of vexation which had settled on the Sultan's 
heart was obliterated by tbe polisher of intercession. The Sultan pardoned the offences of 
Majlis-i Hafi% and rolled up the carpet of war and contention. The amirs and generals in attend- 
ance on the Sultan returned with him to the capital ; and on arrival there he turned his attention 
to the affairs of Malik Kutb-ul-Mnlk,’ Malik ^Imad-ul-Mulk and all the other amirs and 
malihs ; he bestowed on them valuable robes of honour and other presents, and gave them 
permission to depart to their respective districts. 

After that, Malik Fath-Ullah ‘Imad-nl-Mulk died in Elichpur, and Majlis-i 
Adil EMn died within sight of KovalakondA.^ The Sultan conferred the title of ‘Adil 
‘Khan and the province belonging to Majlis-i Eafi‘ Malik Yusuf on Isma*tl, the eldest 
son of the latter ; and also settled on him a quarter of the kingdom of Ihe Dakhan, which had 
been entrusted to Malik Yusuf. The affairs of the province of Malik Fath-Ulidh ‘ImM-ul- 
Mulk remained for nearly a year in a state of confusion, for his eldest son,Mahk ‘Ala-ud-Din 
Darya Khan, was a prisoner in the fort of Etogir ; but in the jeSLT 906 (A. D. loOO)®? by the 
assistance of the son of Khudawind Khan, governor of Mibur, he escaped from the fort of 
Ratngir and reached GSwilgadh, and in his father’s place took his seat on the throne of 
government of most of theprovince of Varhfid (Ber^r). At the entreaty of Isma‘il *Adil KMn, 
the Sultiin conferred on Malik ‘Ala-ud*Din the title of ‘Iniad-ul-Mulk with the province which 
had belonged to Malik Fath-Ullah ‘Imfid-ul-Mulk. In tbe same year Malik KhudadSd J^wajah 
Jahan died in the town of Sandlapur [Sholapnr ?], which belonged to him. As his eldest son, 
Ratan Khun, had died before his father, the Sultan conferred the title of Khwiijah Jahan on 
the younger son, Nur Khan, and added the town of Parenda with its dependencies to his other 
possessions. SandlApiir [Sholapnr ?] which previous to that had belonged to Khwajah Jahan, he 
conferred on Kamal Khan, Ismail ‘Adil Khan’s general. 

In the year 920 (A. D. 1514) the Sul^n, by the advice of Majlis-i Eaf!‘ ^Adil KMn, 
marched towards Kal);>iirglt, and took the fortress of Kalburgaby force, and from 

the fire of rapine and plunder of the conquering army it became like the dust of the road, 
ih'om this time in the country of the Dakhan tbe plunder and devastation of the terniorj of 
Islam and the MusalmAns became a regular custom. 

Dastur-i Mamfilik, flying from those perils, took refuge with Barld-i MamMik. The latter 
met him with the greatest respect, gave him hopes of his assistance.; and sending a person to 
Malik Kutb-ul"Mulk, strengthened the bonds of friendship with him. In the year 921 {A. B. 
1515)®® Malik Barid4 Mamalik, Malik Kutb^uFMulk and Malik Dastur-i Mamulik Malik Dinar 
went to tbe royal capital and laid siege to the fortress of Bidar. However much the 
shehhs and learned men strove to arrange the matter peaceably it was of no avail, and Hamid 
Kh un Hnbslii, the reputed son of Dastur-i Mamalik, who was inside the fortiess, was killed in 
the fighting. At last ‘Azamat-ul-Mulk who on behalf of Majlis-i Eati* Adil Khun used to be 
in attendance on the Sultan — came out and had an interview with Majlis-i Mukiam Malik 


There in something* palpably wrong in the dates here. Faih-Ullah Tmfd-nl-MBlk^died in 1504. The date of 
Yusuf ‘Adil Shtih’s death is variously given : thus, according to the author of the fahaUt-i Alh^ri, he died m 15 7 ; 

according to Firishtah in 1610 , and according to Baff-ud. Din SMrAz! and Mir Ibrahim Asad m 15 la. 

Our author says the two died at the same time, but omits to mention the date. The last date mentaoned is 1511% and 
here ho says, '' after that ” these two kings died. 

! This date is inconsistent with the previouR statements. ^ ^ -d m vi.v 

6« Our author makes no mention of the death of ^[Asim BarSd, and tbe succession of his son, Amir Barid, which — 

according to Farishtah occurred in 1504* 
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Barid-i Mamaiik. With the pure water of exhortations and advice he extinguished the fires of 
killing and fighting in which they had been engaged, and acted as arbitrator of the sup^ 
plications and claims of the amirs. 

In the month of Jnmadi L of the above-mentioned year (921) vexation showed itself 
between Da stnr-i Mamaiik and Majlis-i Mnkiam Malik Baiid-i Mamaiik, and the latter in the 
excess of his impetuosity and anger, marched from Kamtanah^^ and set out for his owm pro^- 
vince. At this time the Sultan pardoned the offences of Dastur-i Mamaiik and treated him with 
royal favours; and sent to Majlis-i Eaft‘ ‘Ad il Khan a farwdn about pacifying Dastur-i 
Mamalik.^'^ He then dismissed the latter to his ioxmev j a gtr, which was Kalburga. Majlis-i 
Kafi‘ obeyed the order of the Sultan and made friends with Dastur-i Mamfilik. 

In the midst of these affairs an ambassador from Sb^h Isma‘il Husain! Safawi — who 
had succeeded by inheritance as king of the dominions of Kh urasan and ‘Irak and the whole 
country of trfin — with many valuable presents, jewels fit for kings and fleet Arab horses, arrived 
at the royal court and had the happiness of kissing the royal vestibule. But as the king and 
the army were at that time of the Sunni persuasion, and the religion of Shah IsmjVil was that 
of the Imam Ja‘far-i Sadik (on whom be the blessing of God, the Creator !), and the royal 
crown [faj] which hehad sentwas symbolical ofthesect of the Twelve [Imams], Sultan Mahmud 
paid no attention to that ambassador or his presents, and quickly gave him permission to 
depart.^^ 

After these events it occurred to the mind of A^amat-ul-Mulk, who as ihe deputy of Majlis- 
Eafi‘, was the wazir of government, that as Majlis-i-Sbarif BasMr Eb.udftwind Kbfl-n had 
placed his foot outside the circle of obedience and used to traverse the valley of rebellion, it was 
advisable to adopt measures to put a stop to his sedition, fie accordingly brought the matter 
to the notice of the Sultan, who summoned Majlis-i Mukram Malik Barid-i Mamaiik in order to 
take counsel with him. Majlis-i Mukram obeyed the order, and on making his obeisance was 
distinguished by royal favours. The Sult&n asked his advice and assistance in repelling 
•Pashir ^ud^wind ]pian. Majlis-i Mukram concurring with the amhs and great men 
as to the necessity for putting down the rebel, a royal order was issued for the assembly 
of the army. When the army was assembled pursuant to order, the Sultan, in the 
month of Sha‘ban in the year 923 (August, A. D. 1617), marched with it to make war against 
Bashir Khudawind Khan, who* was the feudatory' chief of Mahtlr. When Bashir Khudawind 
^an heard of the approach of the Sultan with the royal army, finding himself unable to 
oppose him, he thought the best thing he could do was to go to.Masnad-i ‘All Malik ‘Ala-ud- 
Din firaM-ul-Mulk to ask his assistance and then to engage the royal army. He accordingly 
'took refuge with Malik ‘Ala-ud-Din. The latter felt himself bound to assist him now for the 
sake of the assistance w^hich he had formerly received from Khudawind Khan ; and therefore 
told o-fi three or four thousand cavalry to accompany him. Khudawind ^an reinforced by 
this army then unfurled his standard and made haste to encounter the royal army. Prom both 
sides the fire of killing and fighting blazed up, and tbe hunter Death hastened to the chase of 
the lives of the brave men. The eldest son of Khudawind ^iin, who was named Ghalib Khan, 
was killed in this action, and the army of ]^udawind Kh an then took to flight. When he 

lJ>rot identified. 

There appears to he some confusion here. Dastnr Dtnfir’s quarrel, on this occasion, is stated to have been 
with his old ally, Barid ; yet from this statement it looks as though it were with Ismfi'U ‘Adil-Bhfih. There was 
a quarrel of long standing between these two, but it was amicably arranged by the SultAn — vide p- 255. 

The name of this ambassador was Mirza Ibrahim Khan (or, according to the TahaMUi AJchart, YMgar Beg 
Kizilbfeh). He had previously visited the court of Sulttin Muzafiar II. of Gujarat, where he was well received by 
the king; but received very rough treatment there at the hands of Shahzfidah Sultfsn Muhammad of M^ilw^ {vide 
Bayley’s Qujar&f, pp, 244-7). After leaving the Bahmani court he went to that of SultvAn Ismail ‘Adil Sh^h, who, 
being a bigoted Shi^ah, gave him a cordial reception (vide Farishtah). From the wording of this passage it appears 
that the author of the BurhAn^i Ma^asjr was himself a Shl*ah. 

For the origin of the Tij-i ^aidari and the term Kizilbash, vide Journal of the E* A, S., April 1896, p, 255* 
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lieard o£ the death of his son, althongh he was himself wonnded and had left the battle-field, 
he drew his sword, and tnrning hack, in one attack broke the ranks of the royal array; hat at 
last owing to his many wounds and his want of strength, he fell from his horse and was taken 
prisoner by the royal troops, who brought him wonnded and bound into the presence of the 
Sultan ; and the latter ordered him to be put to death as the requital of his rebellion. After 
that, the Sultan turned towards his capital; and the town of Mahur with its dependencies he 
conferred on Mahmud Khan, the youngest son of ^udawind Khan. 

Historians have related that before the execution of Bashfr Khiidawind Khiln a i^ojal order 
was issued to the a?mrs and great men in all parts of the dominions to assemble with a lare-c 
force at the royal court in order to repel the refractory. The acccording to orders, 

busied themselves in preparing war material and collecting their armies; but before they could 
make their obeisance at court the heart of the Sultan was freed from anxiety on account of 
those three rebels. Since the a?mrs were thus kept back from attendance at ihe court, they 
now hastened to make their obeisance. Greater than them all, Sultan Ahmad Bahii with his 
army presented himself, and was exalted by royal favours. After him !Nuri IHian Kh^yajah 
Jahan, coming from Parenda, paid his respects. The remaining- amrs and grandees, such as 
Majlis-i Rafi* ‘Adil Khan, Masnad-i ‘Ali Malik Kutb-uhMulk, Masiiad-i ‘Ali dmad-ul-ila]k, 
Dastur-i Mamfilik and others besides of the am^rs and when they heard of the arrival cd* 

the Sultan at the court, started for the capital with an army in nunibei'S beyond computation, 
and making their obeisance offered their services. 

When the Sultan found such an army assembled beneath the shadow^ of his standard, luj 
was seized wdth the desire of obtaining the happiness of waging a jihad against the worshippers 
of idols ; so, for the f)urpose of overthrowing the idolaters and tyrants, he raised his standard 
and started from the capital. When the Sultan arrived at Diwtoi, the enemy becoming awar« 
of bis approach, prepared for battle and hastened to engage the royal army, A battle then 
ensued ; but suddenly a fatal misfortune occurred to the royal army. The King of from 

the centre of the army, wdiich -was his post, became separated from the rest ; and owing to the 
thronging of the horses and the running too and fro of the troops, fell from Ms horse; and 
when the two armies closed they raised so great a dust that friends and opponents were mingled 
together and could not be distinguisbed from one another, so no one w'as aware of w^hat bail 
happened to the Sultan till the blessed head of that leader with his most pmre body was broken 
and wounded in several places. In the midst of this some of the attendants saw the king ; 
and immediately went to him and brought him out from the midst of the horses, and putting 
him ill a jjcilhi^ took him to the dwelling of Mirza Lutf-Uilih, son of Shah Muhabb"Ul!‘«h. 

Wlieu the amv^s and grandees became aivare of the Sultan’s misfortune, they ceased fight- 
ing and repaired to his presence; and seeing the Sultan lamenting and affiictefl they shed 
fountains of blood like the Jaihun, After that, folding up the carpet of contention and var, 
they turned towards the capital ; and when they arrived in the vicinity of Bidax' each of thi? 
andrs and grandees, according to custom, was distinguished by a special robe of lionour, anri 
they then turned towards their own districts. Majlis-i Mukram Malik Baiid-i Mamalik did not 
withdraw from attendance on the Saltan, but accompanied him to the capital ; and by the 
Sultfin’s orders he was again invested with the government of Bidar ; and as the Sultan’s 
wounds were such that for nearly a year he could not tie his turban on the top of his lier.d, 
Malik Barid-i Mamalik exercised sovereign sway. 

The amirs of the capital, Bidar, who always resented the government of MaJlis-i Mukram 
looked ou the bruises of the Sultan and the supremacy of Malik Barkl, thinking that something 
might happen to the Sultan and that Malik Barid vrould then lay hands on the ro}al iieasiirts 
and take possession of the capital and its dependencies ; consequently m each head nielarclmly 


^2 l^ot identified. 
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forebodiugs arose, and in eacli heart secret desires. Day and night their anxiety was by 
some stratagem to remove Malik Barid from the fortress of the capital. 

In the midst of this Shuja‘at Khan, who was one of the principal amirs, ran away, carrying 
off with him two female elephants of the Sultan’s for which the latter had a special liking, 
A number of those 'who complained of the goyernment of Malik Barid represented to the 
servants of the Sultan that Majlis-i Mnkram was the only person who had the power to go in 
pursuit of Shuja^at Khan ; and another advantage in nominating him for the duty was that 
expediency demanded it. The Sultto, according to their advice, appointed Baridd Mamalik to 
go in pursuit of Shuja*at Kh an. Malik Band w^ent in all haste after Shuja^at Kh an , and ov*er- 
taking him, put him to death ; then carrying off the royal elephants with all the horses, baggage 
and other property of Shujji'at ^an, returned with great pomp and magnificence, and had the 
honour of kissing the royal vestibule. So each affair that the amirs had arranged turned out 
exactly opposite to their wishes and intentions. Day by day the power of Malik Band in the 
affairs offState became greater and greater, till he brought into his own hands the whole of the 
government and the control of the army and the subjects. 

In this interval the Sultan died, 

# ^ * 3 ? # ^ 

This great misfortune, which w'asthe cause of the ruin of the world and the affliction of the 
human race, occurred on the 24th of Zi-ul-Hijjali, A, H. 924 (26th December, A. D. 1518) 
His age was forty-seven years and twenty days, and the duration of his reign was thirty -seven 
years and two months. 

Although during his reign, in the dominions of the Dakhan, owing to the opposition and 
quarrelling of the amirs and generals, and the numerous plots and the quantity of bloodshed, 
which w^ere the cause of distress among the j)eople and the desolation of the country ; yet 
as long as this Sultan remained alive, all the amirs, loazirs and malihs — notwithstanding 
their contumacionsness among one another — were, nolens volens, loyal to their sovereign, and 
did not withdraw their heads from the collar of obedience and submission. If now and then 
one of the amm got perverse ideas in his mind, all the other amirs and malihs, treading the path 
of obedience with the Sultiin, joined the latter in putting down rebels, and used to strike out 
the letter of hypocrisy from the page of submission, 

Some historians of the annals of this king state that in the latter clays of his reign the 
reins of goveimment entirely left the hands of the Sultan, and that Malik Barid with the 
approval of the amirs of all parts of the dominions seated the Sultan in the corner of retirement 
and seclusion, and divided the country among themselves ; and that the Sultrin for a long time 
after that was a prisoner, till at last he died. But God alone knows the truth of matters ! 

When the Sultan departed this life, all at once anarchy and confusion found their -way into 
the country of the Dakhan: each one of the airnrs and great men proclaimed his independence 
and sovereignty in his own place of residence ; and the rights of rebellion and confusion became 
proiiiulgated in that country. The amirs and rnalihs — like the kings of nations — shut on 
one another the doors of obedience, and hoisted the standards of independent rule. Conse- 
quently the infidels of Vijay^nagar, seizing the property of the Musalmans, used each year to 
make raids into the territory of Ishim, and much injury used to be caused by those infidels to 
the country of the Mnsalmans, 

Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil ]^an, w^ho after that became entitled Adil Shall ; ’’ and Masnad-i 
^Ali Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk who sat on the Kutb-Shalu throne, since they >vere in proximity to 

This is an important passage, as it shows how the goyernors of provinces were justified in declaring their 
independence on the decline and fall of the Bahmani power. If they had not done so, they would have had to 
submit to the ignominy of being ruled by Malik Barid instead of their lawful sovereign. Kutb-ul-Mulk^s loyalty 
asted longest. 
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the country of the infidels, of coarse the injury and malice of that tribe of infidels reached in a 
greater degree the capital, Ahmadnagar and all the territory of that place ; until the time of 
Shilh Husain Nizam Shiih who extinguished by the sword the sparks of the sedition and 
annoyances caused by the cursed infidels, as will hereafter, please God I be related in detail in 
these Images. 

End of the Bahmanl Dynasty. 

{To he coiiftmied.) 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS EELATI7E TO THE SETTLEMENTS 
IN THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS IN THE XYIIITH CENTURY. 


Preface by E. C. Temple. 

The papere I am now able to publish through the courtesy of the authorities of the India 
Office have a two-fold interest. In the first place they throw light on the earliest and unsuccess- 
ful attempts to settle the Andaman Islands, the site of the great Penal Settlement of the 
Government of India at the present day, by the eelebi-ated marine surveyor, Archibald Blair. 
In the next place they give us part of the story direct from Blair himself. 

I now propose to print the papers as they stand and to supplement them with notes by 
myself and Mr. E. H. Man, C. I. E., by way of postscript. 

The papers consist of — 

(1) A letter from Archibald Blair to the Governor-Genera!, dated 19th April, 1789, 
from the Andamans, 

(2) A letter from Archibald Blair from the Andamans, dated 26th December, 
1789, to his brother, Prof. Pvobert Blair of Edinburgh, and forwaided by him ta 
Henry Dundas, afterwards Viscount Melville, and by the latter to W. W. Gren- 
vi.'ie, afterwards Lord Grenville of the Ministry of “All the Talents.” 

(3j A Report by Mr. Patrick Stone on the present Port Cornwallis, dated 9th 
June, 1791. 

(4) An abstract of Major Kyd’s Report, dated 4th March, 1795, comparing the 
present Port Cornwallis at the Andamans and Prince of Wales’ Island, i. <?., 
Penang, as sites for Convict Settlements. 

(5) Memorandum on the Andaman Settlements, dated 7th January, 1802. 


No. I. 

Captain Blair to the Right Hon’ble Charles Earl Cornwallis, R. G., 
Governor-General etc., in Council; dated 19th April, 1789. 

Ivh Loud,— Though there is no immediate Conveyance to Bengal, nor a probability of ibis 
reaching Calcutta befOTe the arrival of the Elizabeth and Viper ; but as there is a possibility of 
uecidcnts to one or both Vessels, I consider it my duty to leave this Account of my Progiess. 
with the accompanying sketch of the Survey, to he forwarded by Mr. Light. 

Wo made the land near Port Andaman December 27th when the Viper unforninately 
snrun- her main mast, this made it necessary to put in, to repair the damage ; and while ti.e 
Arfcifiec-vs vmvo employed I had the opportunity of surveying that excellent Harbour. Its 
situation being on tlie west side of the great Andaman, conseqnently rather difficult of access 
in tlK' S W. Monsoon is the only r-eason against it’s being considered as an Harbour- o.gi eat 
impoHan^c. It is well supplied with fr.sh water which is noticed in the Chart 

IL ladc it capable of being well defended, from the Eminence on Interview Island ; from 
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wlience the two Brooks deriye tlieir source. Many parts of tli3s Island are coTered with a rich 
soil, -wliicb I have not a doubt will be very productive ; it is over grown witli a variety of trees, 
many of wliicli wdll certainly answer for masts, and probably also for Plank and crooked tim- 
ber, Tlie Island is inliabited by Cojafrees whicli were so timorous, that I could bring- 
about no further Communication wdth them, than their acceptance of a few Presents, which 
they would not receive from our hands, but made signs for them to be laid down on the Beach, 
when they gladly accepted them. Some parts of the Island which were not covered -with trees 
afforded us a supply of excellent grass. There is plenty of clay fit for Bricks and the 
shores are covered with shells and Coral which will answxr to make lime. 

Having surveyed Port Andaman to the extent of your Lordship's Instructions, tlielltli 
of January, I began the examination of the Coast to the Southward, the Viper tracing the 
Bank, and the Elizabeth coasting close to the Island ; and boats were dispatched to examine 
such Inlets, whicli had anything promising in their appearance ; but I found none between Port 
Andaman and Port Campbell which appeared worthy of an investigation. A reference to the 
Chart will best convey an idea, of the indentings of the Coast, and the extent of the Bank, 
with the very few’ dangers w-hich extend from the shore. The land is moderately high, very 
ridgy and everywhere thickly covered with trees. 

Port Campbell though a perfect Harbour in the N. E. Monsoon, will be found so 
difficult of access during the S. W, winds from the narrowness and dangers in its entrance that 
it will be hazardous if not totally impracticable to enter or quit it in that boisterous season. 

The Coast from Port Campbell to the west entrance of McPherson’s Strait, bears a near 
resemblance to that port which has been already noticed. At a small distance, the West 
Mouth of the Strait is not perceptible, by the assemblage of Islands w’hich is termed in the 
Chart the Labyrinth, appearing to shut it up. 

Ships rounding the south end of the Great Andaman must be cautious not to approach 
too close j to avoid the dangers extending from the Twins, and that from the South end of 
the great Island, both which are noticed in the Chart. 

The small strait, between the Cinque Islands and the Great Andaman, appears to me 
the best, as well as the shortest Passage, for ships intending to touch on the S. E. side of the 
Island ; there being tolerable anchoring all through that strait, and being entirely clear of 
danger. Macpherson Strait considered as an Harbour possesKses many advantages; it is abund- 
antly supplied with excellent fresh water from the Rivulet marked in the Chart, it is W’ell 
sheltered from the force of both monsoons ; is open both to eastwaid and w-estward ; and the 
stream of the tide which is regular -will facilitate the entx’ance or departure of ships. But 
with all those advantages it has one very great defect, w'hich is a want of tenacity in the 
ground which forms the Bottom, wffiich is the major part, Coral, Coral Rock, and Sand, w'ith 
a very small portion of Clay in some places. Upon the w’hole it will be considered as bad 
anchoring Ground, both from iPs not holding, and the probability of the Cables being destroyed 
by the Coral. This Strait is evidently what has been named by Captain Hnebanan^ 
McPherson Bay, and the Harbour four leagues northward is termed by him Port Cornwallis.^ 

It is hardly possible to conceive a more secure Harbour, than Port Cornw’allis ; it is easy 
of access, and at the same time capable of being made very strong, the Bottom is a soft Clay, 
and it is perfectly skreened from wind and sea, that a ship might run in without anchors or 
cables and sustain no damage. It’s situation will render it easy of access at all seasons and 
ships may depart from it in eithei’ Monsoon. To supply a large Fleet with water in the latter 
part of the dry season it might be found necessary to construct Reservoirs to collect and pre- 
serve it ; for after a very laborious search, only^ three scanty Brooks were found, where the 


^ [The present Fort Blair. — Ed.] 
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the danger ^itli proper attention to the Land, wall apprize ships of their danger before 

they approach it too close. The Ledge is situated in Latitude 11° 0' 7 N. and bears from the 
Sooth end of the Great Andaman^ B. 1C>° S. distant 17 Leagues. It is of small extent "witii 
high Breakers on it, and some parts are Visible after the Surfs. 

Tour Lordship’s Cominands relating to the Andamans being executed, our stock being 
exhausted and sexeral of the people having disorders (contracted at Calcutta) which required 
assistance, I determined to proceed immediately for this Island, and arrived here the 8rd 
Instant. I have now the satisfaction to inform Your Lordship that the Major part of our sick 
will be fit for duty again in a few days, when I shall proceed directly for Acheen in order to 
examine Sidoo Harbour, and another a little to the Southward of it, which Mr. Light has 
informed me of. He is also to give me a Letter to the King of Acheen, which I have no doubt 
will procure me Permission to make the necessary examination. 

By the middle or end of June I expect to quit the Coast of Sumatra and to arrive at 
Calcutta in July, when I shall have the honour of laying before Your Lordship, a more detailed 
account of the service with particular Plans of the Harbours and a General Chart of the whole 
Survey. 

I have, etc., (Sd.) Archibald Blair, 

No. II. 

Henry Dundas to W. W. Grenville, 1790, August 19. Donira Lodge. 

Mr. Robert Biair, who writes the enclosed, is professor of practical astronomy in the 
University of Edinburgh, and perhaps one of the most ingenious men and best philosophers 
you ever knew. The letter he sends to me is from his brother, the officer who you will recollect 
to have been employed in the survey of the Andaman harbour, concerning which we entertain 
such sanguine expectations. The letter is proper for yonr perusal in every point of view, but 
I send it on account of what is stated respecting the opinion of Commodore Cornwallis. It is 
more recent than any thing I have seen. Perhaps there is more recent at the Admiralty or 
your Office, but nothing official has reached me of so late a date on the subject.” 

2 Enclosures : — 

Number 1 . — Robert Blair to Henry Dundas 1790, August 6. 

Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 

I should still have delayed writing, if it w^ere not for a letter which I have just received 
roin my brother, and which I use the freedom of enclosing, as it may possibly contain some 
farther information concerning an object, about whose importance such sanguine hopes are, and 
I hope justly, entertained. As I know how readily you will overlook any impropriety in giving 
a hint on a subject of which you are so much better a judge, I shall also venture to mention a 
thought which occurred to me on reading Archibald’s letter. 

‘‘I have heard through a friend, who has long corresponded with Lieutenant Mears,thata 
proposal has been made to Government to send the convicts to one of the Sandwich Islands 
(which I believe the Lieutenant has purchased from the Natives) instead of sending them to 
New Holland. 

‘‘Might they not he conveyed at much less expence, and turned to much better account, if 
sent to colonise Cbatham Island? The supply of Europeans which would thus he at hand, to 
recruit our military and naval armaments in India, seems alone to be an object of great magni- 
tude. The limited extent of the island, its proximity to the seat of Government, and "the 
military force and fortifications necessary, at any rate, to protect the harbour, would effectually 
prevent their ever becoming troublesome. But I have said more than enough on a subject, 
which, if worth attending to, must have aHeady occurred to you.” 


8 


In the Deni. Chart the South extreme is named Eutland Island. 
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Number % — Arobiba.ld BMr^ to Bobert Blair, 1789, December 28, 

Port Cornwallis/ Chatham Island. 

Commodore Gornwallie arrived kem the 19tli, and seems perfectly satisfied tkat it is a 
place of infinite national importance. I have therefore little doubt but the GovernmeBt of 
Bengal will instantly take the necessary steps to establish it as our princijml naval port in 
India, He proposes to return here next south-west monsoon, and I have the satisfaction to 
peieeive that he appioves of what I have done. He quits this place soon to visit Penang, when 
I shall be left to execute his commands. The vessel I commanded proceeds to Calcutta with 
dispatches, and will return with provisions and men. 

The soil is pix>ductive, the climate healthy; we are well provided with fish, turtle from 
Diamond Island in great abundance, and vegetables ficm the Carnieobar.^' 

No. III. 

An Aecotmt of tlxo Harbour at the Nortb East end of tbe Great Andaman 
Island/ by Mr, Patrick Stone, Master of His Majesty’s Ship Crown, 
received per Bodney, 9tii Juno 1791, 

Directions for Sailing in, and out of the Harbour. — When you are between the North 
and South reefs you’ll see far up the Harbour at the N, W, Corner, two Points with a small 
Island between them ; keep this Isle in sight and run in, or if you should have the Wind N. H 
you may turn in with the above Isle fropi Point to Point, but do not lose sight of it 5 to make 
it better known you’ll see a mmazlcable Ti’ee on the left hand point, or the North end of Long 
Island, but indeed you may run into this Harbour with the greatest ease wdthout Danger, only 
give every point a Birth about 2 Cables length and go the Northward of the little Isle, then 
Eiaul over to the Southward ; be sure you keep the Southernmost point of the Harbours Mouth 
open with the next, and Anchor on the West side of the little Isle : this is called the Outer 
Harbour. 

Marks for Anchoring. — This is such a good and fine Harbour, there ai'e no particular 
Marks for Anchoring but I w^ould advise Strangers not to go into any of the Coves, ’till they 
first Sound with their Boats — without it is the South Cove, which is the first Cove on the 
South side which is clean and clear of all Rocks ; You may Anchor in what Water you please, 
good holding Giound, 

Wooding and Watering. — Wood in great plenty, you may cut it alongside of the be als, 
there are many Streams of Water from the Mountains and with a little trouble might be made 
very convenient. 

Provisions and Eefresliments. None to be bad bei-e at present as there is no Settle- 
ment, yon may have Fish with the Seine or Hook and Line. 

fortifications and Landing Places. — No Fortifications. Ton may Land any where 
here the Water being so smooth, but the Sandy bays are preferable. 

Trade and Commerce, — Neither Trade or Commei’ce. The People are quite Black with 
Woolly Hair and of a Savage Disposition, and of a Small Stature. 

This Harbour lies in the Latitude 13° 24' N. and Longitude 93° 20' Et. It fiows full ami 
change at 9 o Clock and rises and falls 7 or 8 feet at Spring Tides. H coming from the 
Southward and bound into this Harbour, the first remarkable thing is the High Hill calletl 
Saddle Hill, which is the highest land hereabouts or I believe the highest on the Island : at the 
foot of Saddle Hill is a Small Isle called Craggy Island, but being badly to be seen ’till yon run 
in shore ; but what makes it easily known is a remarkable White Kock standing close to it. 


4 [Now Port Blaii\ — Ed.] 


® [Now Port Corziwallis. Ed ] 
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Triicli at a DistaEce yon -will take for a large White Patch, on or near the Island ; by this time 
yon -(rill see the Entrance of the Harbour, which is about 5 miles to the Northward of Craggy 
Island. The Land between the two is remarkable having two Hammocks and a Elat between ; 
the Northernmost Hummock stands on the South point of the Harbour, On the North side of 
the Entrance yon will see a Hill which makes a Peninsula, and both from this and the South 
point runs out a reef of Eocks, but no Danger as they are always above Water, or the Sea 
breaks over them, but Deep Water Close to them. You will see in the Middle of the Harbour 
a little Isle with a Spit running from it S. W., but run round the Northward of the Isle, and 
Anchor where you please; This small Island would be a fine place to plant Guns upon to defend 
the Harbonr : There is a Channel on each side, hut the North side is the Broadest and of course 
the best for Working ; This Harbonr forms a long square ; at the East end is a long Isle lying 
N. and S. which I call Long Island, hetween the N. end of it and the N. W. point of the 
Harbour is the Entrance of what is called the Interior Harbour, going in you will see three 
Islands, the first the largest, the 2d the next (which is the Island above mentioned as a mark to 
come in or go out by) the 3d the Smallest, from the N. W. point of Long Island to the middle of 
this 3d Isle runs a flat shoal of Mud which you must take care of, for you may have 8 fathoms, 
and the nest cast only two or 3 fathoms, all the N. and W. of those Islands is nothing but a 
flat of soft mud ; on any of the Three Islands I have mentioned you may erect convenient 
Wharfs, as you [have] 3^ and 4 fathoms close to the Eocks, here you might have Storehouses 
and Hospitals. To the Eastward of the First Island you will see a round low flat Island, 
which i call round Island, between this and the above other Isles makes the Harbour which 
you may lye in what Water you please from 17 to 3 fathoms. From round Island runs to the 
Southward a Spit of Mud and Sand about 2 Cables length with only 3 fathoms on itaud 5 close 
to between this Island and the N. W. point of the Harbour, there are several Streams of Fresh 
Water and one large spring which may be cleared out with very little trouble where you may 
have Plenty of Good Water. The largest Ship in the Navy may Anchor within a Cables 
length of this place to Complete their Water. This Harbonr is capable of containing a great 
number of Ships, and I think it may he made one of the best in the known World, it is 
commodious and roomy, very easily defended as there is no such thing as to attack it on the 
Land side or back part being surrounded with a large Shoal lake, or piece of Water, and it is 
suiTOunded again with a very thick Jungle or Mangrove Trees which grows in the Water and 
of Course it must be a Swamp, so you have nothing to Guard but the Harboxtrs Mouth. 

No. IV. 

Abstract of Kyd’s Report relative to the Settlements at Prince of Wales’ 
Island and the Andamans ; also bis Report on the comparative 
length of the passages between Madras and Rengal and 
the Andamans and Prince of Wales’ Island, 1795, 

I. — Major Kyd’s first part of a Report relative to the Settlements at Prince 
of Wales’ Island and the Andamans, dated the 4th March,' 1795. 

P. 2. — One of the principal objects of his visit to Prince of Wales’ Island was to enable 
him to clear up strong doubts that had arisen in his mind respecting the comparative advan- 
tages of the Infant Settlement at the Andamans as a Port of refitment and refreshment for 
the Navies of Great Britain, with those of Prince of Wales Island, [i. e. Penang] xvhich he 
surveyed and reported upon to Government soon after it was settled in 1787. 

P. 3. — Takes a short view of what has hitherto been done by Government for tbe estab- 
lishment of a Port of refitment of our Fleets to the Eastward of Cape Comorin, in order to 
prevent in future that great loss of the most valuable peiiod of the Year for Naval operations 
which has heretofore been sustained by the Fleets being obliged to make a lono- A^oyao'e to 
■Bombay to z’epair. ° 
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P. 4. — Lacam’s Plan of new Harbonr proposed in 1774 or 5 proved to be totally imprac- 
ticable. 

P. 5, — Next Plan was that at Prince of Wales’ Island in 1786, 

P. 7. — The next was the Andamans in 1788. 

P. 8. — Commodore Cornwallis gave a decided preference to the North East Haa:*hoGr, now 
Port Cornwallis, and the Settlement was completely effected in 1793, 

P, 9. — But Kyd observes that he never at any period found occasion to alter the opinion 
he had formed of the comparative advantages of the Andamans and Prince of Wales’ Islands, 
as delivered in his Eeport of the last place in 1787. 

P. 11. — Description of the Andamans* 

P. 16. — Only 4 Months fair weather in the Whole Tear, from December to March. 

P. 17. — About, the middle of April the rains begin to fall, ’till the end of November, 
attended with constant hard Wind and most violent Squalls. 

P. 18. ■ — Generally tempestuous for 7 Months. 

P. 19. — Of .the immense quantity of Rain — douHe the quantity that falls in Bengal 
when the excess is deemed detrimental to .cultivation, 

P. 20. — Of the richness of the Soil and the quickness of Vegetation. * 

P. 21. — Have not had sufficient experience to judge of the effect of the Climate on the 
human Constitution- 

P. 25. — Opinions of the Surgeons that there is nothing peculiarly noxious in the Climate 
of the Andamans more than in all tropical Climates subject to great falls of Rains. 

P. 25. — Every reason to believe that thesituation will in the end become healthy, as, from 
the nature of the surface of the ground, Water cannot lay an hour after the most violent Rain. 

P. 26. — Have as yet discovered few or no Trees of real Value for Ship -building, 

P, 26. — Abundance of Timber fit for the construction of Buildings on Shore. 

28. — On the small Epoi that has been cleared they have found all the variety of Fruit 
Trees carried from Bengal. 

p, 28. — The culinary Vegetable and some small experiments of Sugar Cane, Ind%o, Rice 
and other Grains thrive wonderfully well. 

p^ 29. — A description of the Natives. — Never yet in any part of the Globe has the Immaii 
Race been diacovered in a more degraded or savage state. 

p. 30. — The Harbour of Port Cornwallis is sufficiently capacious for the largest Fleets — 
easy of ingress and egress, and a safe shelter for Ships at all Seasons. 

p. 31 ^ _ Comparison between the Andamans and Prince of Wales Island. 

p^ 32. — Prince of Wales Island — the entrance perfectly safe, having upon it depth enough 
at low Water spring Tides for the largest Ships of the Royal Navy. 

P. 32. — The inner Harbour under Poolajuajah a safe and smooth Bason, where the largest 
Ships can be transported with the utmost safety in one Tide even with their Guns on board. 

P. 32, — On the Island Juajah is space enough for Store Houses and a Marine Yard suffi- 
ciently extensive — ■ and Wharfs may be constructed with great ease. 
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P. 33. — This inner Harbour has the additional advantage of being easily fortified at little 
Cost. 

p, 33. Since he surveyed it in 1787 the Island has been eleared and cultivated to the 

extent of at kast 25 Square Miles — Abundance of excellent tropical fruits and all the Vege- 
tables common in India. 

33. — Til© Climate temperate and healthy, and entirely free from Gales of Wind and 
violent weather of every kind. 

P. 34. — A considerable population, particularly of industrious Chinese and Natives of 
the Coast of Coroman deL 

p^ 34 . — A large Town has been built — Shops and Maikets filled with every article of 
refreshment or Supply that a. Fleet can be in want of. 

P. 34. — A very extensive Commerce is established through ijhe medium of Ships navigated 
by Europeans, and Prows from the neighboring Countries even as lar to the eastward as Calabar 

— and capable of being increased to a very great extent. 

p. 37. — Gives the testimony of Commodore Rainier in bis Letter of 31st Decemr 1794, who 
was at that Island in the S'ufolh^ in favour of Prince of Wales Island over the Andamans. 

P. 38. — Commodore MitchelTs Squadron of 5 Ships remained a Month at Prince of 
Wales’ Island, and received abundance of refreshment, 

P. 38. — Captain Pakenliam of His Majesty’s Ship Resistance says he has never been in 
any foreign Port where a Ship of War was so well and easily supplied with every desirable 
Article* 

P. 40. — States the defects of Prince of Wales Island. It’s great distance from any of 
tbo Company’s- other Possessions,, so that it cannot be- reinforced Troops or supplied wdfch 
Ammunition and Stores, &c^., 

P, 42. — States the advantages and disadvantages of the Andamans. 

P. 48. — Has a full conviction that Prince of Wales’' Island all circumstances considered, 
is infinitely preferable to the Andamans, and that it in fact provides every thing that Govern- 
ment can want for a Port of refitment and refreshment for the Navies ©£ Great Britain to the 
eastward of Cape Comorin. 

[Then follows his Report of Prince of Wales’’ Island in 1787, formerly ealled Penang,, 
in the Straits of Malacca,] 

II. — Kyd’s Report on the eomparative length of the passages between Madras’ 
and Bengal and! the Andamans, and Prince of Wales Island, 

During the South West Monsoon (beginning of April to tlie middle of October) the 
Passage from Madras to Port Cornwmllis does not exceed 8 Days. 

Will be much greater to Prince of Wales Island. But towards the end of October Ihe 
passage is very quick, not exceeding 20 Days. 

The passage from either the Andamans or Prince of Wales’ Island to Madras during th© 
South West Monsoon is precariouKS and difScalt and will require nearly equal time. 

During the North® East Monsoon, particularly during the first part of it, Ships cannot w’itli 
safety remain on the Coromandel Coast. The Passage, both to the Andamans and Prirce o£ 
Wales’ Island tedious — 3 weeks must be allowed., 

During the whole of the North East Monsoon the Passage in returning is quick and certain 

— 7 Days from the Andamans — 12 from Prince of Wales’ Island. 


® Noveuiber, December,, January. 
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In tbe North Bast Monsoon the Passage from Bengal to the Andamans is 8 Dajs — bat to 
Prince of Wales’ Island more than double — 24 days the average. 

In returning from the Andamans to Bengal 15 Days ■— from Prince of Waks’ L Ian d 
25 Days. 

During the South West Monsoon, going and coming from the Andamans 8 — Prince of 
Wales Island 20 Days. 

Ho, V, 

Memoranda relative to the Settlement at the Andamans,, dated 9th January 1802. 

The object in establishing a Settlement at the Andamans vas to obtain a refitting Post for 
Ships in time of War. 

The Settlement was begun early in the year 1790 on the Southermosi part of the 
Island, where a Harbour had been discovered by Commodore Cornwallis which in his opinion 
was suitable for tbe purpose. But in November 1792 tbe Settlement vas removed from tliis 
part to tbe N. E. part of tbe Island wdiere tbe Commcdcre bad discovered another Harbour, 
possessing advantages superior to tbe former, and wbicb was named Port Cornwallis. A good 
test of the Security of this Harbour W’as afforded soon after the removal of tbe EstaKisliment, 
to this part of the Island, by a Tempest of uncommon Violence w’hicli prevailed at Port 
Cornwallis by wbicb two of tbe Vessels were driven on Shore, but got off without any damage 
to their bottoms and only trivial loss in other respects. The Soil of this part of the Island is 
excellent and of a rich quality, which when cleared and cultivated will produce tbe Natural 
Fruits and grains of Hindostan in great abundance, but ficni the enormous size and 
abundance of the Timber the clearing of the Land must be a w'ork of time and great labor* 
The supplies of Fresh Water are represented also to be so abundant that with little trouble 
Watering places may be made for supplying tbe largest Fleets, 

The Natives at first appeared extremely jealous of the New Settlers and put to death some 
Fishermen sent thither from Bengal and for some time eontinued to shew very little desire of 
any intercourse, but afterwards became more familiarized^ 

Till the Year 1793 the Settlers in general appear to have contintied healthy when about 
the Setting in of the S. W. Monsoon, an uncommon sickness prevailed amongst them, which 
rendered it imprudent to determine on the fitness of the place for a Naval Arsenal till the 
cause from whence such sickness had arisen could be determined hj further experience, but 
altbo’ the Rains were succeeded by favourable Weather w’hicli greatly contributed io the 
recovery of the Siek, the Settlement still continued unhealthy, wdiich was attributed to a suffi- 
cient space of Land not being cleared, hut in the Season following the Settlement was more 
healthy than on any former onCy altho^ there bad been an unusual quantity of Rain. 

In the succeeding Season however namely 1795/6tiie mhospitality of th© climate 
was suMeiontly proved^ above 50 of the Settlers and Mr. Beddick the Surgeon having died. 
It was therefore on this ground determined to withdraw the Settlement, but to prevent any 
Foreign Nation attempting an Establishment there, w'bicb it was observed was not prolmble, a 
Small Vessel wms stationed off Port Cornwallis to keep possession. The Governor General in 
Council observed to the Court that if it should be thought expedient to prosecute the original 
plan at tbe end of tbe War tbe SettlenV might be reestablished with little disadvantage, 

Wit‘h respect to the advantages aiul disadvantages of this Settlement compared those 
of Prince of Wales Island the Single circumstances of its local Situation being such as to render 
a communication wdth all tbe Coinpanys Settlements so completely easy at all Seasons of the 
Near was in Major Byds opinion sufficient to determine in its favor provided the Salubriety of 
tlie Climate was ascertained, but that in every other respect Prince of Wales Island had the 
advantage. [January Gbh, 180 2.^ 
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BOTES ABD QUERIES, 


SIE PEOBY THOMAS OAUTLEY. 

*‘A3i:on 0 manj greater services to India tlie 
late Sir Proby Cautley diffused largely in Up- 
per India tlie delicious fruit of the Bombay 
mango, previously rare there, by creating and 
encouraging groves of grafts on the banks of the 
Jumna and (langes canals.’^ — Hobsoii-Jobson^ 
p. 424, ii. 

He was son of the Bev. Tho. Cautley, B D., 
Eeefcor of Baydon and Stratford S. Mary, Suffolk, 
by Catherine Ms wife, daughter of the Bev. 
Barcissus Charles Proby, M. A., Bector of 
Sti'atford and of Toddenham in Gloucestershire. 

A pamphlet entitled The Farish Church of 
Btratford H. Mary, Suffolk, by the Bev. J. G. 
Brewster, Bector of Stratford, contains the fol- 
lowing information : — 

‘‘ Of mural tablets there are four, all placed in 
the South Chancel Aisle. .... ■‘‘The next 
commemorates the Bev. B. C. Proby, M. A, 
Rector of this parish and of Toddenham, who died 
Dee. 20th, 1804, in his 66th year; and the next the 
Bev. T. Ca.utley, B, D , Bector at the same time of 
Baydon and Stratford, and buried at the former 
place. He died July 13th, 1817. The death of 
his widow is recorded on the fourth tablet, June 
5th, 1830.” — - P. 15. 

List of the Hectors of Stratford. 

Barcissus C. Proby, 1.784-1803. (Resigned. 
Buried Dec. 27th, 1804.) 

Thomas Cautley, 1803-1817, (Buried at Bay- 
don.) — Ihid.y p. 16. 

There are also three monuments in Stratford 
churchyard : — 

L (Altar-tomb within rails.) Bev, Bareissus 
Cha. Proby, 20 years B. of this parish, d. 20 Dec., 
1804, aged 66; Arabella, his wife, d. 28 Bov., 1841, 
aged 89; her mother Mrs. Gath. Weller, wid. of 
Capt. John Weller, R. B., d. 31 Mar., 1792, aged 
76 ; Mary^ Proby d. 3 Mai*., 1868, aged 92. 

II. S. side ; Gath., wife of Bev. Tbo. Cautley, 
R. of this parish, dau. of Bev. B. C. Proby, d. 5 
June, 1830, aged 55. N. side : Cha. Will, Cautley, 
their inf. son, d. 22 Mar., 1801. 

III. (Recumbent cross within same ra;ils as 
II.”) S. side: Col. Sir Proby Tho. Cautley, 

K, C. B., Member of H. M. Indian Council, 
d. 25 Jan., 1871, aged 69. 


Prom the above information the following 
tabular pedigree is formed : 

Capt. John Wei- == Oath. * * * b. 1715-16 ; d. 31 


ler, R.B.; d. be- 
fore his wife. 


Mar., 1792, aged 76 (ni. i. in 
Stratford eh ’yard). 


The Bev. Barcissus Cha. : 
Proby, M.A., R. of Stratford 
(1784-1803) and of Todden- 
ham, CO, Glouc. ; b. 1737-38; 
d. 20 Dec. 1804 aged 66 (m. i. 
in Stratford ch. and ch’ yard) ; 
bur. 27 Dec at Stx*atford. 


: Arabella Wel- 
ler; b. 1751-2; 
d. 28 Bov., 
1841, aged 89 
(m. i. in Strat- 
ford ch’ yard). 


Cath. Proby ; b = 

=The Bev. Tho. 

1774-5; d. 5 

Cautley, B D > 

June, 1830, 

R. of Strat- 

aged 56 (m. i. 

ford (1803- 

in Stratford 

1817) and of 

ch. and ch’- 

Baydon ; dr 

yard). 

13 July, 1817, 
(m.i in Strat- 
ford ch ); bur. 
at Baydon. 


1775-76; d. 3 
Mar. 1868 
aged 92 (m'. i. 
in Stratford 
ch’yard). 


Cha.Wiil. Caut- 
ley ; d. in inf. 
22 Mar., 1801, 
(ni.lin Strat- 
ford church- 
yard). 


Col Sir Proby Tho. Cautley^ 
KG.B., Memb. of H. M. 
Indian Council; b. 1801-2; d. 
25 Jan.', 1871, aged 69 (in. i. 
in Stratford cb’yaini). 

Charles PARTRjDon. 


PIBE-WOEKS AT PABJABI MAEEIAGES. 

Whei^ a marriage party goes with the bride- 
groom to the bride’s house, and the former do not 
let off good fire^-works, the ghls and women from 
.the bride’s house and its neighbourhood sing a 
song including the folio-wing verse : — 

Asdn gallidn hiknj gawditm: 

Far hawdidn mM na didn. 

We cleaned the streets for nothing : 

But still no sky-rockets came. 

If the bridegroom has really brought no tire- 
works, the above jocular verses are meant in real 
earnest, and he is pat to much shame. 

MiYA Das in P. B. and Q, 1883. 

* ^ 


^ In White’s Suff, Firecior^ for 1844, under Stratford S. Mary : “Proby Miss Mary ” (p. 260). 
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_ 

Hanna, Capt., and the Invisible Bank 825 
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Jalal Khan Bukhari 240 
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Jamkhandi, siege of .149 f. 

janeu 252 
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cutta 296 
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Junnar 308 
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History of the kings of 141 
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KalMna, siege of 150 f. 

Kalyapa Katak, (Cuttack) in folktales......... 159 
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1326 A. D 59 

EAnara, attack on 286 f. 

Xanbari «... 145 

Xanchi == Kanchipura 290 

Kdnchipura, attack on 289 
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Deccan 145 

Kandhar in the Deccan ..................... 145,808 

Kaniyan, a Tamil poet 32 

Kanya Dynasty, list of the 168 

Kannagan^r, the TamiJ poet 27 
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Karapa in Buner, description of the ancient 
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Karpuragaura, a folktale tank 158 
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Turk 308 
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247 ff., 269 E. 
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Keen’s flight from Calcutta.... - 301 
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209 £E., 237, 239 

Khan Khan^n, 188:— = Ahmad Khan (Bah- 

mani)... 186 

Khandar in the Deccan 145 

Kharepatan........ 150 
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Khdrla, siege of 211 fP., 282 
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236: — = Kajm-ud-Dm Gilani 243 
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Khwaja Khizar 195 
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Ooemo Kadphises found at 18 

Kir Khan loO 
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kiss as a spiiit-scarer.... 117 

kissing the hand as a spirit-scarer... 117 

kites in folktale.. 117 

knots as spiiit-scarers 117 


Ko- Peram-^oran, the Ch5|a king ...... ... ... ft . 

Kol, an Andaman Tribe ........................... Ii4 

KolhapOr, 151, 31 7 : — ^ campaign in ... I* 

Kondavir, siege of................ fSl, SSi 

Konkan, 310 ; attack on, 292 ; campaigii in the, 

284 1 : — doings of ‘AE-nd-DIa Bahmani 

in the... 

Kotdghir S12 

!K!o vilakond 315# S19 

Krishna, Eriyer 191 

Knki, origin of the name......................*. Ill f* 

Kuli Khawd^f Khih HamadAmt.*..........,..*.. 310 

Kuli Kutb-ui-Mnlk HamadAnl .................. 315 
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Kutb-Shahi Dynasty Sli 
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Kutur * 150 

Kyd, Major, of the Andamans, 323 ff. : — his 
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Labyrinth Islands 334 

Laghupathinaka, king of the crows......... 155 f, 

Lakhima ThakurAin (Sugauna) of Oini, 

1400 A. D. 57 

LAlbeg, story of, 2*24; — rrBahmiki 224 

Lalbegi seayengers, rites of the, 56 ; — sects.. 224 
lamp black as a spirit-eearer 116 

lamps, customs in the Central Froyinces Ill 

language, del. of, 199 : — families of, def . of, 

200: — group of, def, of W§ 

Le Beaume at the siege of Oalcutia ^6 

leather as a spirit-soarer 117 

lifting as a spirit-scarer 117 
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dead........ 113 

Long Island 327 

Lun, a tribe of Dards 93 
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Macket, siege of Calcutta, 295 : — flight from 

Calcutta ^0 

Magadhi PrAkrit, deriyatires of. .............. 2651, 

magic, book of 3C® 

Mahaban, Mt., in Bun^r, = ? Aomos.. 40 f . 

Maharana Tihara in Bundr, 58: — ^ = Pii3j- 

kotai... 59 f ^ 

Mahmdd Bahmani 292 

MahmddKlmn (Bahmani j 209,213 

MahmOd Khilji — his quarrel with ‘AlA-ud. 

Din Ahmad Bahmani, 240 ff. : — wasNizAm 

Shah Bahmani 27^ 

Mahmud ShAh Bahmani ............. ........... 305 ff. 

MahmAd SMh of Gujarat..., 279 ff., 311 
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Yusuf Turk, 309:— Ms death — 319 

Majlis-i-Sbaiif Bashir Khudawiud :Kha2i...^320 f. 
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Bahmani, 277:— her death 285 

Makhddm Khwaja Jahau 218, 242 
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Malik Khdsh Kadam Turk Aziz-ul-Mulk...... 309 

Malik Mahmdd Afghan 236 

Malik Naib = Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri 305 f. 

Malik Niz^m-ul-Mulk Bahri 285, 289 

Malik Taghi of Gujarat 143 

Malik-ut Tij§»r, 237, 239 : — — Khalf Hasan, 

189 S., 209 £E.; — = Khwajah Mahmad 

Gaw^n 27$ 

MaHk Yusuf Turk..., 3Q9 

MaHkpdr 288 

Malkaid 


MaMr 


289 


M^lwa, governor of 283 £• 

Mdnava {MaiMyaniya] ^rautasutm 83 

Mdnmagrihya-B'idra ^3 

M4nd<i, siege of 1^"^ 

MangalheraJi == Mangalv^dh^...... 312 

Mangali, position of, discussed , 44 

Manningham, siege of Calcutta, 295 : ■ flight 

from Calcutta.... 298 

Manthara, the king of the turtles 158 

ManthaiAvati in Magadha, a folktale forest... 156 
Mapletoft, siege of Calcutta, 295 : — flight 

from Calcutta 

Maratha marriage customs, 162, 224 : — note 

on 112 

Marbaiit = Malik-ul-Maut, Lord of Death ... 161 


marriage customs, Marathas, 162 ^ Panjahi, 

332 : — maternal uncle 162 

maiiiages, Maratha, note on 112 

Masnad-i *Ali ‘Adil Khan 316 

Maullna Sharf-ud-Din Mazandarani (saint).., 216 

Maurja Dynasty, list of the 168 

McPherson Bay 324 

McPherson Strait 324 

Hears, Lieut., at the Andamans 326 

measurements, rustic names for.......... 196 

Medak, siege of 307 

itmdirbi ~ ? duanee 160 

metals as spirit-scarers..... 114 

metamorphosis of serpents 193 

Miingam, inscriptions at, in the Tange Pass. 23 

Minchin’s flight from Calcutta 300 

Miraji 318 : — = MuharakabM, 155 : — siege 
of, 150, 312; Rani Durkavati of 154 f. 


mirror as a spirit-scarer 113 

Mirza Adham (saint).. 307 

Mirza Habib-Ullah 244 f. 

Mirza Nilr-UMh (saint) 213 

Mithila, mediaeval kings in 57 

Miyah MahmOd Niz^m-ul-Mulk • 236 

M iy ah Muhammad Nizam-ul-Mnlk (saint) ... 216 

money defined... 1^3 

Moplas, a popular song of the 64 ff. 

mortar and pestle, folklore of 304 

Mo-su = Giimbatai 60 

Mubarakabad = Miraj..,.. 155 

Mhchal, siege of 285 

Mudgal, siege of....... 238 

Mudhol, 146 siege of 150 

Muhammad GisO-daraz, Saiyid 186 f. 

Muhammad Khan (Bahmani) rebellion of ... 238 
Muhammad Khan hiTi Mahmud Kh5>h (Bah- 
mani) 133 

Muhammad Sh4h Bahmani 151 ff., 180, 183 £ 

Muhammad Sh^h II. Bahmani 282 ft*. 

Muflamihad Sir^j Junaidi, Shikh 154 

Muhammad Siraj-ud-Din, Shekh 182 

Muhammad^ibM = Bidar ... 216,218 

Muhammadanism, forced conversion of 

Hindus to 237 

Muir’s flight from Calcutta 301 

Muj^hid Shah Bahmani 181 

Mujahid Shah Balwant Bahmani 182 

I Mullaisap in Buner, inscriptions at 38 f. 

Mundargi l‘^5 

Munisvara, a god 157 

music as a spirit-scarer 

muslin = calico 1^^ 

Mustafaabad = D^hhol 314 


Najm-ud-Dm Gildni 243 

Naladi, a Tamil poet,. 30 

names, Nicohars, object of changing 261 

Nasir Khan of Asir 237 

Nasir-ud-Din, a title of Ismail Mukh Afghan. 142 
Nasr-i-Be~Nazir, a Mopla virsion of the ...... 65 

Narayana of Telingflna, the Hindu opponent 

of *Ala‘-ud-Din Bahmani 146 if. 

Narsihgh (godling) in Kahgra 84 

Narsinha Raya of Eajamnndri 288 

Mauser in the Tange Pass, ruins at, describ- 
ed ^8 t. 

Naugaz N%6p, a naugaza tomb at Nagp5r... 28 
tombs in the Central Provinces...... 28 

Nawakili in Buner, a mound at, 38 : — in- 
scription at • 38 

necklaces, dedicatory 1^'^ 

Nicobarese, notes on the 253 

■ Nil Berai in the Tange Pass, ruins at.... 20 f. 
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Ni^mataMd... 190, 286 

Nizam Slidli Balimani, 27 7 ff. : — war with 
Mahmdd Khilji, 27S; defeated by Mah- 

mMKhilj! 279 

Nizam-ahMulIc, 282 : — = Hdshyar (slave) 187 

Nixon's house at Calcutta 297 

noise as a spirit-scarer 118 

numbers, even, Nicobarese, 256 fE. : — uneven, 

Nicobarese * 254 ff. 

Nusrati/bM = Sdgar 186 

object in grammar, def. of the 204 

O’Hara’s fiight from Calcutta 300 

oil as a spirit-scarer 118 f. 

omens 304 

ongtang-hirdha 262 

Onychaund = Omichand .................. 295, 299 

Orissa, Eli-j^ of, death of, 285 : — rebels 
against Bahmanis 277 

Penang = Piince of Wales Island ......... 328 

Perun = Slav9nic Thunder god.. 196 

Padma-simlia (Sugauna) 58 

Padshah in the Tange Pass, ruins at 20, 22 £. 

Paj ja Eange, the, in ancient Gandhara 14 

^ala, its place in the Indian Troy scales ...... 103 

Pandh6rei described 43 

P^ndiyan Nambi of the Madura Dynasty, a 

royal Tamil poet — 31 

P^hgal, siege of 188 

Panh^la — 

Parkatapah,... ; 

Pasand Khan murders Malik Naib 306 

Piccard at the siege of Calcutta 299 

Pi^irS^n-thaiyar, the Tamil poet, 29 :S. : — 

native of Pi^ar near Madura 30 

Pinjkotai = Mahavana, 69 f.: — ruins at, in 
Baner, described, 34 — Yibara at, de- 

scribed, 36 plans of ruins at. Plates TI. 

and TIL to face 

Fir B^ba ^ahib, the chief saint of Buner 24 

porcupine quills as spirit-scarers 140 

Foriin = ? Perrins 

Pottiyar, the Tamil poet 29 

prayer, folklore of 

predicator words.,... 

prefixes, radical, in Andamanese, 229 -f. ; 

referent, in Andamanese 230 f. 

pregnancy, customs in the Central Provinces, 

111 : gives right to the throne to a 

widow 

Prince of Wales’ Island — Penang 32S if. 


pupils of the eye, throbbing of the.............*. 140 

Purgatory in Salsette 113 

purification ceremonies after death, Nico- 
barese, 264: — by ablution, Nieobars,.....,.* £S1 

Pttrra-AaBn»rr®i, the, described .............. ^ 

Putham’s house at Calcutta 2f7 

qirs^Mrsh IW 

qurm = kurlish ISO 


Proper names in 


the Thaiift District 110 f. 


property, periodical distribution of, in Buner. 
Puchikwar, an Andaman Tribe 
pulse, folklore of 


21 

164 

304 


Eadham’s flight from Calcutta 3*Jl 

rain custom in the Central Proviiices Ill 

Eaja Eustam, his massacre of the saijiis 24i 

Eajamundri, siege of 286, 

Eajamundry, a story of......... 166 t 

raUika and paU, the poles of the Indian 

literary Troy scales IDS 

Takht, a Urtha on Mt. Ilia............ ...... 24 

Eamgir 31f 

EatanKhah 314 

raii and iSla, the |K>les of the Indkii popular 

Troy scales ID'S I. 

rats in folktale .♦.*.••*.**.*.•*•**«• IW 

Myachal in Telihg^rA 2S8 

K^yachiir... 3C^i 317 
Beddick, Surgeon, at the Andamans ............ 331 

referent words, 204 : — conjunctor words, 

204:— substitute words ^ 

Eega in BunSr, ruins at 33 

Eenny’s house at Calcutta 29# 

Eodne^, H. M. S SSi 

roots in Andamanse 2*^1. 

ropes, ritual use of. f. 

i Edpa-narayana, a title of the Sugauna line ... 67 

Eussel’s, Ladj5 house at Calcutta ^6 

sacrifice, 161 : — human 252 

Saddle Hill 327 

Sagar, 146, 150, 810 : NusrataMd...... 186 f. 

saint, miraculous proceedings of a, 304: — 
manies sister of Nawab, 3i»7 ; royal mam- 

ages of, object of 

Saisunaga Dynasty, list of the 

Saiyid AjaU (saint) - — - 

Saiyid Kharif (saint)... 

Saiyid Tahir, poet 

Saiyidabad = Mundargi 145 

Saiyid-i-Sliarif Manjalali (eaiatl 271 

saiyids, niasBaere of the, at ChilkaE 234 f . 

sdhigram .‘"V,"*** 

Salar Hamzah, his massacre of the saiyios... 240 

Salsette, customs in 

salt, customs in the Central Provinces Ill 

salutation as a spirit-searer "‘id * 

sand, ropes ot 

SangamSshwar, siege of 


30 " ‘ 
166 
242 
236 
246 


285 
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Sanghau, description of, 15 f.: —-ancient war 
near, 15 : Bnddliist remains at, 16 ; — 


old****** ^15 

Sarang Klidn = Ha^an Baliri 24i6 

Saturday, deati on 140 

Saurasem Fr^krit 266 

Scape, Hiackeray^s Mr 276 

ecape-goat 162 

&eap = sepoy 162 

ee^s as spirit-s carers 140 

^ntenoe, as a unit of grammar, 198 : — func- 
tions of tlie 198 

sepoy, earliest known instance 162 

serpent, disguise of 198 

serpents, customs in the Central Provinces... Ill 

Sh^h BurMn-ud-Din Khalll-Ullak (saint) 236 

Sh^h Burj in Bidar 307 

Shah Habib-Ullah (saint) 239 

Shdh Khalil-Ulldh (saint) 213, 239 

Sh^h Muhabb-XJllah (saint) ............... 239, 277 

Sh^h Ni‘mat-TJlldh (saint) 209 

Shah Nur-ud-Din Ni'mat-Ullah Wall (saint). 213 

Shdhkot in Bun6rj ruins at, described 41 f. 

Shams-ud-Din D4ild Shah Bahmani 184 £• 

Shams-ud-Din = Isma‘il Mukh Afghan 148' 

Shan-ni-lo-shi, ancient route to 60 f 

Sharkah, siege of 237 

Shekh Azari (poet) * 216 

Bhm^, Gui’6zi Dialect of 98 ft*, 1 

SMr Malik 217 

Sidoo Harbour 326 

Sikandar Kb^h Bukhari 240 

Sikandar Kh^h, Wdli of TelihgCln^ 145 

SkdjXhdh 245 f. 

8irdj-ul~KtifM 120 

Sirkah, the rebel * 239 

Siva-simha of Mithild, 1400-01 A. D. 57 

Siva-simha-pura^: Ga.ja-rathia~pura 58 

son, adventures of a widdow’s... 303 

soul, of the recently dead Nicobarese, 254 : — 

departure of the. 118 

speech, def, of, 199 ; — eh:ect of, to the primi- 
tive mind 72 f. 


spirit-scaring among the Nicobarese, 253, 

258 :-"in the Panj§»b, 56 ; — in Salsctte... 114 ff* 
spirits cause disease, 114 : — of the dead Mco- 
baresG, 253 f. ; refreshment of Nicobarese. 264 f, 

spittle, Telagu superstitions relating to 83 f. 

star, evil 140 

fitem, in grammar, def. of, 199 : — in Anda- 
manese 229 f. 

Stone, Patrick, of the Andamans ... 323 If., 327 1 

stones, precious, as spirit- scarers 119 

store-houses, ancient, in the Tangd Pass ...... 18 

notices of, in Bun^r, 62 f . at Bhai, 

* htuined, 24 f. ; — at Giraxm in* the TangS 
Pto, ruined, 21; — at Gumbatai in the 


Tange Pass, described, 25 : — at Pan- 

dhirei, 43 : — at Pinjkotai, 34:-— at Bega, 
ruined, 33 : — • of Sunigr^m, described, 

33 ff. : — at Takhtdband, ruined, 37 f. ; plan 
of, Plate YIII. to face 38 : — ruined in 
Tang^ Pass, 17 f. : — at Tursak in the Tange 

Pass, I'uined 22 

Subbudhi, the jackal... 157 

Success^ Gaily 294 

Sung-Yun on Buner 45 f . 

Suhga Dynasty, bst of the 168 

Sunigram, described, 33 f. - ruins at, de- 
scribed, 33fE. ; — plans of ruins at, Plate Y. 

to face S3 

SAra in Buner, a tidlia 4i 

Takhtaband, ruins at, in Buner 37 i. 

Tamil Anthology of Ancient Songs, notes on 

the 29 C 

Tangai, ruins at 19 f. 

Tange Pass described, 15 f . ; — ruins in, 

described 17 jif. 

Targal = Naregal? I 309 

TdrihJi-i-J ahdn-Ard ......... ....v., 120 

TazJcarat-ul^MuMlc, contents of the, 124 ff., 

128 ; — account of the, 120 ; version of 

the story of ‘AB-ud-Din Bahmani... 153 ff., 

181, 191, 218 f., 242 
Telingdnd, 145 = Tilang, 151 war in... 306 

Telugu folklore 153 f. 

Thirghakarna, the cat 157 

thread, sacred 262 

thunder, Slavonic god of 195 

Tilang ~ Telihgdni 1^1 

time, rustic names for 396 

tobacco, folklore of 304 

tola, its place in the Indian Troy scales 103 f. 

tombs, Musalmto 163 

transcription, separate system of 93 

Tregeagle, a Coiuiisb spirit 139 1 

Tx'oy scale, modern popular Burmese, de- 
scribed, 105 : — Indian literary, spread to 
Far East, 101 Indian popular, traceable 

to the old Greek 104 

Ti‘oy scales, Burmese and Siamese, compared, 

105 ; Burmese and Siamese, identical, 106 : — 
Burmo- Siamese = Indian literary, 106 ; — 
old Cambodian = Siamese = Burmo-Sia- 
mese = Indian literary, 106 : — Chinese de- 
cimal, influence on Far Eastern interna- 
tional commercial scale; Chinese decimal, 
influence of, 108 f. ; Chinese decimal, rise of, 

109 : — Far Eastern international described 
= Malayan, 107 : — Greek, possible spread 
to China, 109: — two concurrent Indian, 

103; Indian literary, 103; Indian popular, 

103 : — Indian popular, spread of, to Indian 



and TibetO'Burman borders, 107; Indian 
popular = ancient Cliinese, 108; Indian 
Inbammadan, 104; Indo-European, 104 : - 
Malay, general average table, 106 Malay 

= Indian literary 106 

Troy weight, defined, 103 : - in India, double 
basis of, 103 in the Far East, 103 ; basis 
of ciUTency in the Ear East, 103:— = 

currency in Far East 100 

Tughalbalihi of Ealbm’g^ (slave) 181 

Turks, massacre of, at Bidar 305 

Tursak in the TangdPass, described, 25:- 

ruinsat 22 

turtle in folktales 
Twin Islands 

Edgir, attack on 308 

Udym = Buner, 14: - peculiarities of an- 
cient masonry of, 16 : — Hinduised natui'e 

of the Buddhism in ancient.., 20 

Eriahs, light with Bahmani kings 23< 

urine as spirit-scarer 

Erraiyfir, the Chola capital « III J I Is » iff f 


Tijayanagar, 322:-=Bijfe3gar, 181:- 
rebellion in, 238 ; attacks on 286 f., 289, 

292,3161 

Fiper, the, a Government vessel at the 
Andamans IM II# «tl •*« l«| «t« •«! Ilf 323 i 

Yishnuvardhana of Rajamimdry, story of,.. 1551 
visitors, customs in the Central Provinces ... Ill 
Yisvasa-devi, widow of Padma-siiiiha of SS' 

gauna 58 

vows of abstiuence, Nieobarese 

Wairagadh, attack on 

Warangal, siege of 306, ,315 

Warrior near Ti’iei}mopoly=Erraiyflr ...... 29 n. 

water, a splrit-seai'er.. I «««IM Ml H#l|l If# If* 114 

Warimbatl - 288 

weight, Troy, in the Far East.ii.«.*».in‘».«.»..' H-* 


winnowing-pan, folklore of .................. ....u 

witchcraft, a definition of, "3 :— o1)]ects ot, 

73:— in India ('ll. 

Withenngton at the siege of Calcutta 298 
words, functions of, 1P8. ‘203 i ; - inherent 


nantiesoi 


Yarhdd=BerSr 319 

Yichithravana on the Gandak, folktale city,.. 156 
Yidydpati, and his contemporaries ...... ... ... 51 


ZafarKhIn (Bahmani\......... 209 

Zan^'i Khan Banda in Biiuer, inscriptions 

AQ I 
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